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Art. IL—THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER' 


Tere are about 25,000 newspapers of all sorts in the United 
States, of which about 2,500 are issued daily. For a metropolitan 
daily the expense budget is not far from $1,000,000 a year ; several 
have a budget of $4,000,000, and two or three made provision for 
an outlay of $6,000,000. The number of employees directly con- 
cerned is placed at 107,000; while over 1,000,000 people are 
supported directly or indirectly by the newspaper industry. The 
income of this aggregation, from all sources, is, in round numbers, 
about $200,000,000 a year, of which not far from $100,000,000 
is received from advertising. The aggregate circulation reaches 
the enormous figure of 8,000,000,000, or about one hundred copies 
for every man, woman, and child in the country; and the number 
of papers in proportion to the population, which in 1800 was one 
to every 26,450, is now one to every 3,500. The organization of 
the business of a metropolitan daily is as finely coérdinated as that 
of a bank. Each paper has, in addition to its editorial staff, its 
purchasing agent and cashier, its bookkeepers and collectors, its 
advertising manager and solicitors. The editorial staff includes a 
body of specialists, many of them men of the highest gifts, and all 
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of them clever, alert, versatile. The average of character is quite as 
high as in other occupations, and the standards of honorable dealing 
are not in any degree different from those obtaining in most well- 
regulated corporations. Under conditions existing to-day the news- 
paper is first of all a commercial proposition. It has to live and it 
has to pay. Its initial investment is necessarily large, its expenses 
are enormous, and the selling price is so low that no subscription 
list, however large, would pay expenses. The low price is to in- 
sure a circulation and the circulation determines the advertising, 
and the advertising furnishes whatever profit there is. On the 
whole, the judgment of a keen observer puts the case fairly: “The 
efficiency, accuracy, and ability of the American press were never 
on such a high plane of excellence as they are to-day. The celerity 
with which the news is gathered, written, transmitted, edited, pub- 
lished, and served on millions of breakfast tables every morning in 
the year is one of the wonders of the age.” 

The newspaper ranks with chureh and school as a popular 
educator. One investigator declares that “the newspaper over- 
shadows every other educational agency.” Other agencies affect 
groups smaller or larger, but the reach of the newspaper is every- 
where, and everywhere with power. It must be remembered that 
for years there have been coming to this country men and women 
who cannot go to school and who do not go to church. Together 
with the native born, upon whom the influence of school and church 
is very slight, they constitute a vast host. For this host the news- 
paper is both church and school and furnishes them with whatever 
conscience and culture they are ever likely to possess. It is in its 
function as public educator that the newspaper marks its greatest 
change. In the early days the newspaper was an organ of opinion, 
and, usually, of one man’s opinion. To news, in the modern sense 
of that term, it gave relatively little attention; and of special edu- 
cational features it was almost entirely destitute. It appealed to 
a small group of readers made up of adults, generally like-minded 
with the editor, and its deliveranees were usually on matters of 
great public moment, presented at length and with becoming 
gravity. The editor was a familiar figure about town, with specific 
responsibilities to the law and to the community for whatever was 
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said in his paper; and he shared with his paper whatever good or 
ill-will its utterances begot among the people. The newspaper of 
this type no longer exists, except in small centers, and one could 
count on the fingers of one hand the papers of this type which have 
any wide-extended circulation. The modern metropolitan daily 
has its editorial matter contributed by a seore of writers more or 
less expert on the subjects about which they write; the titular 
editor simply furnishes the point of view from which they are to 
be presented. John Delane, editor of the London Times during a 
critieal period of British political history, hardly ever wrote a line 
for his paper. The rise of the modern daily dates from the advent 
of the elder James Gordon Bennett, who worked to the rule of 
printing all the news and printing it first. In this he was helped 
by the perfecting of the telegraph and transmarine cable, by the 
development of steam navigation, by improvements in the rotary 
press and the discovery of cheaper processes of production. The 
penny paper was made possible by the invention of the typesetting 
machine and the manufacture of paper from wood pulp. In leas 
than half a century the newspaper was transformed ; its local over- 
lordship broadened to universal sway. In devising ways to attract 
readers it was inevitable that appeal should be made to women, 
and, later, even to children. In the wake of this wider appeal 
came the enlarged table of contents with its society page, its 
women’s page, its children’s page, and the various supplements. 
The inereased expense of this enlargement was made possible by 
the appearance of the so-called “proprietary” medicines and the ex- 
tensive advertising involved in getting these concoctions before the 
public. The immense fortunes made by the proprietors of these 
preparations gave convincing demonstration to the world that it 
paid to advertise. With the vast augmentation of income from 
this source came the money for additional improvements in the 
newspaper, and with it came also the thorough commercializing of 
the newspaper institution. 

The contents of an American metropolitan daily provoke 
contradictory tempers. One cannot but admire the enterprise 
which brings such a variety of matter together, while at the same 
time one cannot but regret the perversity which presents the mat- 
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ter in such fashion as to come just short of giving it permanent 
value. The newspaper record of the achievements of science, 
whether in the physical or metaphysical realm, is notoriously mis. 
leading. A scientist of national repute, having given special at. 
tention to the scientific articles appearing from time to time in the 
daily press, though he finds that a few are “tolerably correct and 
interesting,” finds also that most of them are “honeycombed with 
errors, partly due to ignorance and partly to an almost vicious dis. 
tortion and falsification to cater to popular tastes or to make science 
seem ridiculous.” In his judgment “the crimes of the popular 
press against those sciences not of obvious and immediate utility 
are many and great, and not a few seem to have been committed 
with a distinct purpose of discrediting them.” The want of ac 
curacy is one of the most deplorable shortcomings of the modern 
newspaper. When one stops to consider the pressure under which 
a daily is published, the wonder is that anything should ever ap- 
pear in matured or immaculate form. Still, an experience of 
many years in reading newspapers with a view to using them as 
sources of authentic information is conelusive against their relia- 
bility whether in their news or in their miscellany. In matters 
affecting the sayings or doings of public men it is now inexcusable 
to comment on the basis of newspaper reports. It has become 
necessary, in the interest of simple fairness, to appeal to the in- 
dividuals concerned for verification of the press representations. 
This want of accuracy varies all the way from innocent blunder- 
ing to deliberate falsification. One of the highest-salaried corre- 
spondents of the American press, whose specialty is travel and 
whose name appears as author of several popular works on foreign 
countries, was recently writing on a trip down the Rhine. As he 
passed the city of Bonn his heart was stirred within him as from 
the deck of the steamer he looked upon “Bonn’s smiling God’s-acre 
where sleep Schiller and Beethoven, the masters of German song.” 
As a simple matter of fact the cemetery at Bonn cannot possibly 
be seen from the river, unless one is in an airship, while Schiller 
is buried at Weimar and Beethoven at Vienna. This, of course, 
is relatively harmless, A friend, whose wife was accidentally shot 
in showing her boy how to handle a rifle, was interviewed with 
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reference to the misadventure. He pleaded exemption on the 
ground that, as they were not public characters, nobody would be 
particularly interested, and he, therefore, preferred that nothing 
should be said about it. The morning paper had outrageous head- 
lines: “Mysterious shooting of a wife: husband prefers that noth- 
ing should be said about it!” Professor Stanley Hall, as a psy- 
chologist, was interested in the extraordinary case of Harry Or- 
chard, conspicuous in the dynamiting outrages in Colorado. On 
the day of his leaving for Denver Professor Hall was “inter- 
viewed.” He had nothing to say, and said so. The interviewer 
pleaded for just one word, any word. Professor Hall in utter 
kindness said promptly, and as he thought platitudinously, “If 
Harry Orchard has told the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, he is one of the greatest criminals in the annals of 
time.” The remark appeared without the conditional “if,” and 
Professor Hall was denounced from one end of the continent to 
the other for prejudicing a case then under trial. But, chiefly, 
the want of accuracy arises from misplaced emphasis, the emphasis 
being deliberately misplaced for sensational purposes. Let any 
intelligent person take the way of the world just as he sees and 
knows it from day to day in his own experience and in the observa- 
tion of his friends. Then let him take the newspaper reflection 
of it. He is constantly amazed at the want of correspondence. 
James Smetham, in an interesting note in his diary, records 
that he has been reading the newspapers a little. Then he adds: 
“A newspaper often depresses me, it is so suggestive of sin and 
sorrow. Yet a little reflection shows that the close bringing to- 
gether of things makes them seem more frequent and dark than 
they are.” It is no exaggeration to say that a visitor from another 
planet, reading a day’s chronicle of happenings in this country 
according to the emphasis given them in the average daily, would 
hardly think of Americans as a fairly decent people, for the 
most part amenable to the Decalogue and, in the main, well dis- 
posed toward things that are honorable and of good report. In a 
thoroughly conservative paper issued on the day this article was 
begun there were on its front page sixteen separate items. Of 
these eleven were concerned with a horror of some kind or other, 
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all of them involving some moral dereliction more or less heinous, 
The total impression was dominated by these particular items, 
and, as in the case of James Smetham, there was a feeling of de. 
pression and of the utter hopelessness of the moral struggle. The 
newspaper defense of this is twofold: it compels attention and jt 
contributes a moral prophylactic in publicity. Our people are an 
intense people, and, as one authority has it, “The social body is 
growing more and more neuropathic.” We live on sensations 
and to compel attention the newspapers must furnish sensations, 
Nothing is better adapted to this purpose than the eccentricities of 
man’s folly and sin. But as even that, by repetition, may become 
commonplace, resort is necessary to the physi¢al accompaniments 
of shrieking head line and shocking illustrations. It is not that 
vice and crime are predominant in our civilization ; it is not that 
they are characteristic of our civilization ; even in the papers which 
set themselves to exploit the seamy side of life the proportion to 
other news is less than six per cent. But the items are “featured.” 
They are furnished with “scare-heads” in display type and with 
front-page positions, and are “played up” with so much skill and 
resourcefulness as to make, by comparison, the gravest concerns of 
ehurch and state seem incidental, and even trivial. It is thns 
that life’s abnormalities are thrust upon public attention until the 
impression obtains that all life is abnormal. 

It is not necessary to dwell at length upon the claim that the 
press, by publishing details of vice and crime, furnishes a preven- 
tive to vice and crime. One may recognize, and all should grate- 
fully recognize, the immense service to public well being rendered 
by brave, vigilant, and unselfish editors in exposing and prose- 
euting sin in places high and low. If in cases of exalted sinning 
they have not induced repentance, at least they have compelled 
restitution. When all this has been said, however, the fact remains 
that the newspaper method of dealing with sin, and particularly 
with sins of the flesh, does not minister to cleaner habits of thought 
or life or talk. However well intended, the result has been to 
indurate, rather than to quicken, the moral sensibility. There is 
such a thing as the moral treatment of unmoral incident to moral 
effect—as one may learn from the Bible and the dramatists—but 
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the conditions of newspaper publishing and of newspaper reading 
do not conduce to that desirable outcome. Sinners are not made 
moral by fear of publicity, they are only made cunning; and the 
ordinary newspaper treatment of sin, so far from provoking senti- 
ments of repulsion and abhorrence, seems only to make people 
resigned to its existence and indifferent to its turpitude. 

The Sunday newspaper requires a separate word. It has be- 
come an institution by itself. It has its own editor and its own 
staff of contributors, and its objective is the general and polite 
culture of the reader. Nothing that has human interest is alien to 
the Sunday editor. The variety which he offers reminds the New 
Testament reader of the great sheet of Peter’s vision, wherein were 
“s]] manner of fourfooted beasts of the earth, and wild birds, and 
creeping things, and fowls of the air.” This is an almost exact 
deseription of the “comic” supplement, which is far and away the 
most popular feature of the Sunday issue. There is not much to 
be said of the other supplements, which, as they are made up of 
material similar in scope and treatment (but with more space 
given to it) to the miscellany of the daily, share the excellences 
and defects of that material. But of the “comic” supplement some- 
thing more needs to be said. When first projected the “comic” 
was intended for “the kids.” In course of time it was discovered 
that the elders of the household were also keenly susceptible to its 
fascinations, so that now the established “comic” is edited with old 
and young in mind. All “comics” have the same general char- 
acter; their differences are matters of detail. The general char- 
acter is hinted at in the now familiar titles: The Yellow Kid, the 
Katzenjammer Kids, Happy Hooligan, Buster Brown, Foxy 
Grandpa, Sunny Jim, Opie Dilldock, Jocko the Monk, and the 
rest. One serious student of the “comic” describes these personifi- 
cations as “The very Walpurgis-night dream of phantasy run 
mad.” “Some,” he says, “are violent abstractions of single quali- 
ties that are ultra burlesque, and others have no aim or purpose 
that is intelligible to the ordinary observer. These weird, half- 
human freaks are put through sets of adventures the chief feature 
of which is fooling and being fooled. They are blown into the 
air, submerged in the sea, dynamited, shot, roasted, transformed ; 
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they grow large and tall or shrivel in size, have blood-curdling 
dreams; indeed, there is nothing in the chronicles of madhouse 
fancy, of crime, war, or disaster, that does not befall them, and yet 
everything is humoresque. The dog, cat, parrot, rabbit, monkey, 
frog, pig, often play the leading role. They dance, talk, perform 
all sorts of human acts and antics, and cut up high jinks and all 
conceivable didoes, capers, and pranks. Animals do human, and 
humans do animal things, and this is supposed to make the fun 
fast and furious. Both are generally biological impossibilities and 
their performances have no relation to facts.” Inasmuch as the 
authority just quoted is one of the most distinguished psychologists 
in the country, and inasmuch as he made a study of the comic 
supplement with special reference to its educational value in the 
development of the child, his conclusion is reproduced here in full: 


From all this sudsy ooze of arrant nonsense, not one in my day’s 
samples has the slightest discernible permanent value. There is nothing 
educational, nothing that could for a moment be conceived to be real; 
there is nothing approaching wit, but the writer gets down on his all-fours 
to be humorous. I have taken much pains to observe the effects of this 
newspaper slush ‘upon children, to whom it is mostly addressed, and have 
often tried to explain it to those who could not read; but if even these 
laugh at it, as they sometimes do, there is generally a note of contempt, 
and their hilarity is like that which would be caused by mature and 
dignified men and women turning somersaults, or going far out of their 
way as if smitten with an unreasoning passion to make children laugh. 
All this distinctly dulls the appetite for better and less tawdry mental 
pabulum. It fills the brain with whimsies. The children in it all show 
a trace of the same type of shame as do adults who secretly buy and read 
yellow journals, as if they were indulging in surreptitious and rather dis 
creditable forms of relaxation. It is not mainly that time and effort 
might be so much better spent, but among the dominant notes in it all 
is the same disrespect for and often contempt of adults that made 
Peck’s Bad Boy so degenerative in this respect. In a large part of it tricks 
of every kind are played upon adults. Every imaginable liberty is taken 
with truth. Animals are abused in all ways. Policemen, teachers, clergy- 
men, and salespeople of what children like, suffer most. The poetry is 
doggerel, the art execrable, the bathos of it all about as de-educational 
as can be conceived.' 


In the presence of a vast and easily accessible literature, 
bright, wholesome, and attractive to children, the existence of 
the “comic” is not easy to justify. It is a frenzy of vulgarity 
~~ 4G, Stanley Hall, Pedagogy sod the Press, 
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alike as to color, drawing, dialogue, and suggestion. It is not wise, 
nor witty, nor even innocently absurd. As a discipline for young 
or old in morals or manners it is demoralizing to the last degree. 
One takes hope in learning that a crusade against the “comic” is 
gathering headway, and that a prominent New England newspaper 
has openly disearded it as having “ceased to fulfill the purpose of 
attraction.” It is forever true, as Mr. Rogers, in his study of “The 
American Newspaper,” says: “When a young mind is nursed with 
trash, stunted with the trivial, and poisoned with the untrue, its 
possessor will not become that intelligent and independent citizen 
on whom sound democracy depends.” 

It must be obvious from the situation thus outlined that the 
individual and the community have important relations to the 
newspaper. A communal agency of such significance must be 
among the community’s first concerns. No man with the welfare 
of society at heart can be indifferent to the character and work of 
the church or of the public school. How much more then should 
he exercise himself in the matter of an agency which, to very many 
of his fellow-citizens, is both school and church. One’s first duty, 
of course, is to see that the paper which he himself patronizes is 
fit for family reading. A “yellow” journal is under suspicion just 
because it is “yellow” ; but even a “yellow” journal is not all “yel- 
low.” One wishes it were not “yellow” at all; and there is hope, 
since it is not nearly so “yellow” as it used to be. The praise of 
the “yellow” is that it vastly increased the number of newspaper 
readers ; to that extent it served a useful purpose. Nor is it diffi- 
cult of belief that this constituency, though created by the “yellow,” 
will pass beyond the “yellow” to a more restrained and less hys- 
terical class of reading. Ordinarily, a man who reads stops to 
think, and with the man who thinks it is always possible to do 
something. Moreover, it should be said that apart from the mani- 
fest theatrics of “yellow” journalism, there is usually found, even 
in the worst of them, matter quite as readable, quite as reliable, 
and quite as elevating as in journals which pretend to better things. 
This is not to be construed as an apology for the radical “yellows” 
which deliberately make a business of purveying news and opinion 
with a view, not simply of startling the senses, but of inflaming 
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the passions and generating a bitter and violent class hatred, 
Against such journalism every self-respecting man and every lover 
of his country will set himself as against the foe of his own house. 
hold. Such journalism is poison, and only poison, and no govern. 
ment by public opinion can withstand its virus; such newspapers 
should be marked for speedy extinction. In this country of penny 
papers there is no need of feeling shut up to papers of this class 
because they are cheap. A man can get the best for as little outlay 
as he makes for the worst. Another opportunity of the community 
is to see that the better class of journals are supported, both finan- 
cially and morally. The average newspaper represents a large in- 
vestment. It is to the public interest that a reasonable profit should 
be allowed on the investment. And it is quite within the power of 
the community, by treating the investment fairly, to dictate the 
policy of the paper. Not every editor or proprietor is money mad. 
To most a little, with the good will of their fellows, will have 
greater relish than more with their ill will. And it is amazing to 
find how many are amenable to occasional praise who could not be 
moved by a flood of blame. The editor who feels that a people trust 
him and approve him—even though they may not approve all his 
deliverances—becomes, by the very atmosphere of confidence and 
just appreciation, a leader of value. Nor should a community ever 
lose confidence in itself or in its ability to effectually rebuke the 
willful editor and his perverse sheet. In 1907 the city of Atlanta, 
Ga., was riot-ridden in an outbreak between the Negroes and the 
whites. Race feeling was inflamed to the danger point; the 
leaders were in despair; the city was in imminent peril of vast 
damage to life, property, and civic repute. In this crisis the At- 
lanta News appeared with an editorial appeal to the worst passions 
in men. “No law ofeGod or man,” screamed the type, “can hold 
back the vengeance of our white men upon the criminal Negro 
who assaults the white woman. If necessary we will double and 
treble and quadruple the law of Moses and hang off-hand the 
criminal, or failing to find that remedy we will hang two, three, or 
four of the Negroes nearest to the crime until the crime is no 
longer done or feared in all this Southern land that we inhabit and 
love.” What hope for a community with leadership like that? 
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Let it be said to the credit of Atlanta, let it be said to the credit of 
our human nature, that the best sentiment in the community united 
in protest and within thirty days had forced the paper into bank- 
ruptcy. 

In some respects a paper is like a representative in Congress. 
Its duty is twofold: to represent and to lead. It is quite within 
the power of the people to see that their representative in Congress 
represents or that he retires. Similarly, it is quite within the 
power of a newspaper’s constituency to see that it is representative 
of the community’s conscience or that it retires. The press is po- 
tent but not omnipotent. In the last analysis, the kind of paper 
the people demand is the kind of paper they will get. Do we 
want a truly representative press? Then let us remember that, as 
in our search for God, if only we shall seek it with all our hearts 
we shall ever surely find it. Thus saith our Lord! 


Goes. ™m Seems 
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Arr. II.—BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT 


Tue multi-gifted man, evidencing all-around greatness, jg 
most exceptional. In this rare class few may more surely merit 
place than Brooke Foss Westcott. In any role in which he his. 
torically appears he challenges very fully both attention and admi- 
ration. As prize-winning student, Cambridge graduate, Fellow 
of both Kings and Trinity Colleges, Master of Harrow, Canon 
successively of Peterborough and Westminster, Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Lord Bishop of Durham, foremost scholar, prolific 
author, Bible revisionist, pacificator of labor troubles, preacher, 
artist, poet, scientist, saint—in each of these characters he justly 
ranks as great, in many of them as superlative. 

If for the artist it be of advantage to study the work and 
methods of the great masters, then, for the work of the preacher, 
a close study of a life like Westcott’s must be full of stimulus. 

The secret of Westcott’s greatness is not far to seek. He may 
be said to have had an inborn talent for scholarship. He was natu- 
rally well endowed. Born near Birmingham, January 12, 1825, 
he came of a good parentage. His father, “a man of retiring dis- 
position, and living for the most part a quiet home life,” was 
scientific in his habits, being an earnest student in both geology 
and botany. His mother was the daughter of a much-respected 
Birmingham manufacturer. He was the namesake of a soldier 
grandfather, from whom he might have inherited such militant 
quality as occasionally asserted itself in his own life. The ances- 
tral story, however, does not readily account for the pronounced 
and finely balanced spiritual and mental endowments which from 
the first inhered in the younger Westcott. His very life began with 
an ordination of temperament which furnished in itself the founda- 
tion for both spiritual and mental greatness. 

As a boy he was remembered by his associates as “shy and 
thoughtful,” having a “sweet, patient, eager face,” a “wonderfully 
winning smile,” and “devoted to work.” While in after life he 
gave evidence of much interest in the diversions and sports of the 
young, yet in his college days he seems not to have mingled much 
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in the ordinary games, but from the first was given to studious 
habits. With all his gentleness he was not lacking in physical 
courage. The story is told that one day, returning from school, 
he saw “a little boy being knocked about by a big street boy.” 
Though this bully was several sizes bigger than himself, yet 
young Westcott, by his vigorous pummeling, utterly routed him 
and rescued the little fellow, who in gratitude took his champion 
to his own home and introduced him to his people, among-others 
to his sister. It was thus that Westcott met the girl who was 
afterward to become his wife, and for whom he seemed to have 
an unwavering attachment from their earliest acquaintance. 

In seeking the elements which account for a great man, due 
eredit must be given to his earliest characteristics and tendencies. 
Three words expressive of early qualities go far toward explaining 
Wescott’s entire future—studiousness, diligence, reverence. Long 
before he was matriculated at Cambridge he acquired a wealth of 
classical knowledge far in excess of that which would really be 
commanded by most college graduates. He was even then so 
familiar with Virgil, Horace, and Juvenal, with Homer and the 
Greek tragic poets, as to be able to cite the larger part of them all 
from memory. In his university course he took several of the 
foremost prizes, and secured for himself the highest rank in clas- 
sical scholarship. It is to be noted that in these years he was a 
constant reader. Fearing lest he should form a habit of “selfish- 
ness” in seeking university honors, he made wide excursions in 
botanical pursuits and in general literature. He also gave much 
attention to architectural drawing, making himself an expert 
sketcher. From his pencil we have many perspectives of some of 
the noblest ecclesiastical edifices in England. 

His native endowments, however, might have borne little fruit 
had it not been that they were wonderfully reinforced and devel- 
oped by a spirit of unflagging diligence which characterized his 
entire life. In his Cambridge days it was his regular habit to rise 
at five o’clock, and, with a method as exacting as that of Wesley, 
he pursued his working hours till far into the night. Of Sir 
Walter Raleigh it was said, “He can toil terribly.” Somebody 
has defined genius as “the ability to work.” It is said that Pade- 
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rewski has angrily denied that he is a genius, assigning the entire 
credit of his suecess to incessant hard work. The truth probably 
is, that his exceptional native talent has taken on its most brilliant 
development through his well-nigh ceaseless discipline of toil. [t 
is true that most of the world’s great men have been prodigious 
workers. Work, in human life, is the one tree on which more than 
any other grow the fruits of greatness, of power, of success, For 
his intellectual successes, which were very great, Westcott paid the 
full price of incessant and unrelaxing toil. Never physically 
robust, he so nourished and cared for his vital machinery as through 
a long life to keep it nearly always working at maximum power, 
It would be far from the fact, however, to judge of him as a 
recluse. He was always interested in little children, and in their 
sports. He often took his own children and his student boys on 
excursions into the fields, and not infrequently mingled in their 
games. But work, unceasing work, was to him as the native atmos- 
phere. It was a zeal in his blood which never cooled till at last his 
tired heart ceased to beat. Some idea of his literary activity will 
be gained when it is remembered that in the fifty-one years from 
1851 to 1902 considerably more than one hundred distinct works 
were published from his pen. Of these various works it is of 
interest to note that up to the end of the year 1901 two hundred 
and eighty thousand volumes had been sold. To such a spirit of 
labor it seems impossible to pay too high tribute. How does it 
rebuke and put to shame the mental indolence and self-indulgence 
of many in places of preacher and teacher who by their very oppor- 
tunities, by their very duties, ought eagerly to press for large 
attainments in knowledge, and for great spiritual achitvements! 
But yet another quality, a quality which infused itself like 
a very soul through all his being, must be taken account of before 
Bishop Westcott can be understood, and this is his reverent and 
profound spirituality. It was this which made him morally great. 
His spiritual insight gave him the vision of a seer. The incarna- 
tion of Christ was to him the deepest, the most real, and the most 
vitalizing fact of history. In presence of the cross of Christ he 
always stood with bared brow, and with a heart that yearned to 
enter most fully into the fellowship of sacrifice and service with 
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his divine Lord. His spiritual sense laid hold upon the truths of 
revelation in such way as to make luminous and beautiful his vast 
scholarship, as to make these truths formative in the deepest con- 
yietions and consecrations of his life, in such manner as to make 
his life itself to pass before men as that of one ordained to a new 
apostolate. The “ordinary” impression which he made upon his 
own children was that of a “monument of industry” and “a pattern 
of holiness.” Canon Scott Holland, writing of the bishop’s death, 
recalls the impression first received on hearing Canon Westcott 
in his lecture room at Peterborough. On the occasion he was 
lecturing to but very few persons, but delivering himself “with 
passionate intensity” of the deepest teaching on the mystery of 
the incarnation in a lecture on Saint John’s Gospel. He says: 
Then, the first interview reveals where the secret of his power lay. 
We had never before seen such an identification of study with prayer. 
He read and worked with the very mind with which he prayed; and his 
prayer was of singular intensity. It might be only the elements of 
textual criticism with which he was dealing; but still, it was all steeped 
in the atmosphere of awe, and devotion, and mystery, and consecration. 


He taught us as one who ministered at an altar; and the details of the 
sacred text were to him as the ritual of some sacramental action. 


One, an acute hearer, listening to the bishop for the first time, 
was so impressed by his rapt utterance as to say: “This is not 
preaching; it is prophesying.”’ 

But perhaps no tribute to the bishop’s saintliness of character, 
to his Christlike consecration in service, could be more significant 
than was his moral conquest over the laboring, and sometimes 
turbulent, masses in the coal regions of his Northern diocese. He 
so interested himself in these laborers, so exemplified before them 
the spirit of a gentle, pure, unselfish character, so studiously and 
constantly wrought for them, pouring out in their behalf such 
a wealth of sacrificial service, as completely to command their 
confidence, respect, and love. He had for long held the title, 
probably given in derision, of the “pitman’s bishop.” But the 
title itself is only significant of how completely he had identified 
himself with the spiritual and temporal well-being of these workers. 

Than Doctor Westcott’s few lives that are closed have 
bequeathed more valuable lessons to the living ministry of to-day. 
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It is thought by many that the real mission of the Christian mip. 
istry is one never more difficult of fulfillment than now. We are 
indeed passing an age when many subtle and powerful obstacles 
stand in the way of spiritual endeavor. It is not an age for weak- 
lings in the Christian pulpit. If direction of the business and 
professional institutions of the times is demanding men of the high- 
est capacity, then surely, as never before, it is imperatively 
demanded that the representative leader in Christ’s kingdom shal] 
be a man of most perfect furnishing for his work. 

A marked fact in the intellectual life of Westcott was his 
familiarity with fundamental truth. He went to first sources 
for his knowledge. He was not only a classical scholar of the 
highest order, but throughout his life he was a very inguisitor in 
fields of original research. In theology, really his central sphere 
of intellectual activity, he made himself the foremost authority in 
the Church of England, and probably the first theologian of his 
day in the English-speaking world. From the Fathers to the 
latest German thought he had traversed the whole field of theologi- 
eal literature, and he could bring to the discussion “thoughts of 
almost apostolic depth and insight.” 

But aside from this particular field, he was a wide student, 
an omnivorous reader. He read the superlative novels. He was 
familiarly at home with the poets, as indeed he numbered both 
Tennyson and Browning among his personal friends. He himself 
was a poet of no mean order. That he might understand Emer- 
son’s world, he read the Essays ten times through, but he con- 
fessed to great difficulty in making the world of Emerson real 
to his own thought. John Stuart Mill he regarded as “profoundly 
and sincerely ignorant of what Christianity is.” He made himself 
master of the various forms of philosophy which appeal to modern 
thinking. He made a careful analysis of the “Politique Positive” 
of Comte, and, while profoundly differing from him in funda- 
mental beliefs, he ever after felt himself under indebtedness to 
the great apostle of Positivism, believing that his philosophy pre 
sents a rediscovery “of some of the simplest teachings of Christi- 
anity,” but teachings which faith in Christ alone is able to realize. 

For no single work of his life will Westcott perhaps be more 
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remembered in the world of scholarchip than for the work which, 
conjointly with Professor F. J. A. Hort, Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge, he did in producing the Westcott and Hort 
Greek Testament. This was an epoch-making book, probably the 
most important single contribution to Biblical learning of the 
century. Some idea of the amount of work and the patience 
required for its accomplishment appears from the fact that it took 
twenty-eight years of constant thought and labor on the part of 
these two critical scholars to produce the completed text of this 
work. The volume at once placed in the hands of the Greek-read- 
ing students the fullest and latest results of most critical studies of 
the New Testament text. The work as a profound and scholarly 
product presented to such students a vast advantage over anything 
hitherto accessible. Since the publication of this work in the year 
1881, there has been expended enormous research upon the textual 
originals of the New Testament, with a resulting wealth of critical 
knowledge not before at the command of scholars. There has been 
no displacement, however, of the monumental work of Westcott 
and Hort, and, whatever may be the final consummation of critical 
research, New Testament scholars will always acknowledge pro- 
found obligation to these two great scholars for this work. 

One grateful fact resultant from Westcott’s mastery in broad 
fields of study, and from his wide intellectual sympathies, was his 
ability to stand sure-footed in his own faith amid conflicting dis- 
cussions and opinions which might characterize the life around 
him. He was too clear in his knowledge and thinking to confuse 
artificial ideas with vital truth. He accepted the accredited results 
of modern Biblical criticism without the slightest disturbance to his 
always devout faith. He believed that very many cherished inter- 
pretations of the Scriptures were simply the clothing of these 
Scriptures “in-a vesture of man’s device,” and that in the light 
of new knowledge “we are coming to know the blessing which 
the withdrawal of old opinions discloses.” He believed in the 
Bible as a “living Book,” “as a clear mirror of eternal truth” ; 
but he had a too profoundly critical knowledge of the Bible, a too 
deep spiritual insight to permit any confusion in his distinction 
between a divine inspiration and its earthen vehicles. 
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Another result of his intellectual breadth was, that he was go 
broad-minded as to be fair-minded. In the field of controversy he 
felt that the truth held by his antagonist should be duly acknoyw). 
edged. He also felt that the false position of an antagonist should 
be assailed, not by the denunciations of authority, nor yet by the 
shrieks of an alarmed orthodoxy, but from the clear and sheer 
merits of opposing truth. For instance, when the famous “Essays 
and Reviews” made their appearance there was awakened against 
them an immense clamor of protest, in which many of the bishops, 
the lesser clergy, including also the laymen, joined their voices, 
Concerning this he says: 

I look on the assailants of the Essayists, from Bishops downwards, 
as likely to do far more harm to the Church and the Truth than the 
Essayists. The only result of such a wild clamor must be to make 
people believe that the voice of authority alone, and not of calm reason, 
can meet the theories of the Essayists, and thus to wholly give up Truth, 
and the love of it, to the other side. It would be impossible to find opin- 
ions more opposed to my own than those of the Dssayists, and for this 
very reason, I am most anxious to see the error calmly and clearly pointed 
out, and not merely shrieked at. As far as I have seen, those who have 
written against the Essayists have been profoundly ignorant of the 
elements of the difficulties out of which the Essays have sprung. 

A very chief value of Westeott’s thorough scholarship and 
wide reading was in the liberal preparation which they furnished 
for the successive and increasingly difficult duties of his public 
career. When he was appointed Bishop of Durham he had reached 
the age of sixty-five. Himself one of the most modest and unas- 
suming of men, his life had largely been passed as that of a teacher 
in scholastic circles. There was grave doubt in the minds of 
many as to whether a man of his temperament and habit could 
adequately meet the exacting demands of his new and conspicuous 
office. But room was not long left for doubt in this matter. He 
was far from seeking the episcopal office, but when it came he 
accepted it as an appointment of God, and he at once carried to 
its work a most opulent consecration. He conceived of his office 
as one which called upon him to assume the duties of a ruler and 
director in the large affairs of his diocese, and the modest man of 
the class-room stepped promptly to his throne with the confidence 
and becomingness of a king. He sought nothing for himself, but 
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in his character as bishop he insisted from the first that all the 
dignities and vested rights of his office should be loyally respected. 
His adaptive mind laid under tribute his great wealth of knowl- 
edge, and he assumed the large and varied duties of his new work 
as one to the manner born. 

Not long after his installation as Bishop of Durham, because 
of an announced purpose of the mining masters to reduce the wages 
of operatives, there occurred a great strike which put between 
eighty and ninety thousand men out of work. Each party to the 
contest stubbornly held its ground, until the conditions became 
most afflictive to multitudes of the poor. This was a situation in 
which Bishop Westcott felt that it was a duty, clearly within the 
vows of his office, to offer his services as a mediator. At first it was 
felt by both parties that probably no good end could be served by 
acceptance of his proffer. In the meantime, the bishop enjoined 
upon all the congregations of his diocese to join in prayer that 
it might “please God to grant to all on whom rests the responsi- 
bility of counsel or action in regard to the matters now in dispute 
such a spirit of forbearance and considerate wisdom as may avert 
the national calamity which hangs over us.”’ 

The crisis became so acute that finally both sides consented 
that the bishop might attempt any offices possible to him in the 
situation. The position was most difficult. “Passion ran high, 
prejudices were rife, jealousies and suspicions were in the air. 
There were those on both sides who were not eager for a peaceful 
settlement, and who strongly resented extraneous interference. 
Many were skeptical of any ability on the part of the bishop to 
cope with the situation. What could this scholarly recluse know 
about industrial complications, the intricacies and difficulties of 
trade? On call of the bishop, however, a convention was assem- 
bled at Auckland Castle, made up of most representative men on 
both sides of the contest. Over the deliberations the bishop him- 
self presided, and it was admitted on all sides that he made a 
great presiding officer. There sat before him men who had life- 
long experience in dealing with the questions at issue, men who 
knew every practical detail of problems to be discussed. But if 
anyone there thought the bishop a mere amateur in social ques- 
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tions, he soon learned his mistake. In a full and accurate knowl. 
edge of the social philosophy underlying the questions at issue, 
he was easily master of the entire assembly. All that he needed 
was to have the facts in the situation set before him, and he 
immediately gave their proper rank and classification in the dis. 
cussion. It became evident to all that the bishop sought to reach 
an adjustment on the basis of justice, and on grounds of high 
moral relationships as between men. There was something in his 
thought, manner, and spirit that forced to shame mere sordid con- 
siderations. And it was through this man’s influence, and in 
direct line with his own suggestions, that this gigantic and perilous 
labor disturbance was finally calmed and settled. This experi- 
ence gave him rank as the foremost labor pacificator in Englaid, 
and probably in the world, in his day. 

The point of emphasis sought in this discussion is the value 
of masterful knowledge. Bishop Westcott’s great knowledge fur- 
nished him with marvelous resource for every emergent and diff- 
cult duty of his exceptionally responsible life. And is there not 
in all this a lesson of most vital importance for everyone in the 
Christian ministry? Surely, the last position in the world in 
which habits of mental indolence should be tolerated is that of the 
Christian preacher. Yet, frankly, it seems to be the judgment of 
many keen observers that the ministry is the asylum of much 
intellectual mediocrity. Expert knowledge of the habits of min- 
isters in the matter of purchasing books for their own libraries, 
or, as in the case of too many, hardly purchasing books at all, 
tends unhappily to lend too much confirmation to the above obser- 
vation. The books that many ministers buy are the merest tools 
of preaching, not books on which they can build broad and richly 
as foundations. Predigested food is.for invalids, if for any. 
The minister who depends upon illustrations made ready to hand 
by others, and who draws for pulpit preparation upon books which 
furnish ready-made material for sermons, is reprehensible in his 
intellectual habits, and is playing in the role of a mental weakling. 
He wrongs himself, and the community to which he should min- 
ister. He cheapens the estimate which keen men of the world shall 
put upon the profession of the Christian ministry. 
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Great preachers are usually large devourers of great literature. 
Henry Ward Beecher, estimated by many as the greatest preacher 
of his century, was an omnivorous reader. Richard Salter Storrs, 
always great on great occasions, was an enormous absorber of 
profoundest books. A somewhat close knowledge of one who has 
ranked for the last decade and more as probably the most versatile 
and brilliant preacher of the metropolis proves him to be an 
astonishing reader of the best books to be obtained from all sources. 
If a young preacher will only rigorously hold himself to the labor 
of reading and studying them for himself, then, the best invest- 
ment he can make is to purchase year by year a goodly number of 
strong books. If a diagram could be made covering the careers 
of all the members of an Annual Conference, it would almost infal- 
libly appear that the men of longest service, who hold the 
most commanding positions, and who are most persistently sought 
by the stronger churches, are the students, men who force them- 
selves to be thinkers, and who cultivate a rich and broad famil- 
iarity with fundamental thought. Such men, provided they have 
good discernment of human nature and ordinary adaptiveness in 
their work, are never faiJures in our ministry. In the live world 
of to-day men have to pay the full price of success whatever their 
calling. For all manifest reasons, this will be more and more 
true in the Christian ministry. The man who from his pulpit 
does not give a living, thrilling, intense, and compelling message 
must remain insignificant among the forces of the age. 

It is one of the first duties of every young minister to make 
himself so intelligent, so masterful in the subjects of his teaching, 
as to challenge and compel for himself the intellectual respect of 
the community to which he ministers. But if he does this, he can 
be no dawdler in his work. He must be an enormous toiler. He 
must cultivate for himself a kind of intellectual strength which 
will enable him to smite as with a Thor’s hammer upon the great 
problems of the times. A man who is not at least willing to under- 
take this kind of price can never hope in this age to rise to ideal 
efficiency in the Christian pulpit. 

But, returning once more to our principal thought, it must 
be reémphasized that to account for the brilliant success of Bishop 
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Westcott something far more and other than his richly stopeg 
intellect, or even his rugged common sense, must be considered, 
His real power lay in the depths of his moral character, The 
heart of the world is not captured by mere intellect. Intellect may 
flash and voice itself like the lightning, making luminous and 
vocal vast spaces otherwise dark and silent. But when the light- 
ning has revealed and voiced itself, men are not changed ; they go 
to and fro as before. It is vitalized personality, more than any 
other force, that puts its moving impact upon the hearts and char- 
acters of men. Westcott was a moral dynamo. By nature he was 
profoundly reverent. He was gifted with the spiritual insight of 
a seer. He did all his vast work, and in all of its details, in 
the spirit of a supreme religious devotion. He was not in the 
slightest mercenary. He had no care for money save as it met 
his actual and limited necessities. All his life was characterized 
by plain living and high thinking. He drew to himself in admir- 
ing loyalty the finest intellects of England. His life was simply 
royal in its wealth of lofty friendships. But he was as truly the 
friend of the poor and the unprivileged as of those living on the 
highest planes of favor and power. He had a Christlike way of 
not measuring men by their stations, but of rating even the poorest 
as the sons of God, as the rightful heirs of highest moral privi- 
lege. From the very core of his being he was charged with Chris- 
tian optimism, filled with the profoundest conviction of the ever- 
lasting verities of Christ’s kingdom, with the most lofty faith that, 
whatever else might succeed or fail, this kingdom must prevail 
and that at the last, under a new heavens and on a transformed 
earth, it would stand forth in imperishable glory as God’s crown- 
ing achievement for humanity. 

When his last written essay, “The Gospel of Life,” was pub- 
lished, a reviewer gave the following estimate of Doctor Westcott: 


Bishop Westcott is a great Christian philosopher as well as expositor. 
He has had given to him one of the keenest minds of the nineteenth 
century—keen in analysis, in insight, in far-reaching vision, sweeping 
sometimes to the very border-lands. He has a quick apprehension of 
analogies and general laws, and sees at once the significance and bearing 
of new facts. We repeat, he is in every way one of the great intellectual 
forces of the day. Now no reader can put down this, or any one of his 
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yolumes, without saying, whether he agrees with him or not, “This man 
believes with all his heart and soul and mind and strength.” He has the 
surest possible confidence in the future of the Christian faith. Others 
may see a peradventure, like a worm i’ th’ bud; but he sees nothing but a 
new earth, the morning star, and the seventh heaven. When one of our 
greatest has this so boundless hope, we may take courage. For our 
part, in reading what he writes, we are always thankful most of all for 
the contagious warmth and glow of the Saviour’s living touch. It 
gleams on every living page. Too many who discuss these things do it 
with the formal spirit of the mere searcher after truth. Their cold steel 
pierces to the dividing asunder, and they do manage to show us the 
true and the false, but in the process they chill our very joints and mar- 
row. The great northern bishop never sins this sin. Long may he 
live, and his light shine bright and yet brighter unto the perfect day! 

It so happened, and fittingly, that his last address was deliv- 
ered in the Cathedral to the Durham miners. At the close of 
this address he makes personal reference to the resolutions which 
he had made when installed as Bishop of Durham: 

At the most solemn hour of my life I promised that, by the help of 
God, I would maintain and set forward, as far as in me lay, quietness, 
love, and peace among all men, and that I would show myself gentle and 
be merciful, for Christ’s sake, to the poor and needy, the stranger and 
the destitute. I have endeavored, with whatever mistakes and failures, 
to fulfill that promise. 

Never were vows more faithfully kept. It was in their spirit 
that he did all his work. He quietly fell asleep July 27, 1901. 
But when it was known that he had passed away, not only was the 
press of England vocal with rare eulogy upon a noble life, but 
the poor miners, their wives and children shed grateful tears, for 
it was felt by the great, the learned, and the poor alike that an 
apostle and saint had passed—a man whose one passion it had 
been to serve the kingdom of Christ and the weal of humanity. 

And after all, does not this life furnish the entire secret, tell 
the whole story of ministerial greatness and power? Enormous 
toil, a consuming hunger for truth, perfect abandonment in spirit- 
ual consecration, a Christlike passion of service. 


Foorg et Ding 
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Art. III.—THE DECLINE AND FALL OF ANTONY 
AND ROME 


Pxivutarcn’s Lives of Illustrious Men belongs to that cate. 
logue of the world’s great books consulted by all scholars, read by 
educated men, and whose influence extends in ever-widening cir. 
cles. Our knowledge of the ancients owes more to Plutarch than 
to any other writer, and in the loss of his sources the “Lives” 
become primary authority for countless facts of history. They 
have been called the “food of great souls.” 

Life, to his thinking, is fenced in by two perpetual quanti- 
ties: God and great men. Having lingered long in foreign climes 
and countries, he returns to Greece to affirm that, while there are 
cities without literature, coins, or kings, there are none, nor will 
be, without a temple. Religion, wistful, wonderful, is soul-blown 
in the race. In every life, he seems to believe, there is a glimmer- 
ing of God’shand. Like a true Platonist, familiar with the vocabu- 
lary of philosophy and knowing the sciences of his day, Plutarch 
affirmed little, if any dogma, and made no concessions to concrete 
superstition. He knew the mountains of prejudice and the ancient 
rivers of custom, but refused to seek protection behind them. Yet 
he knew and avowed the fatality and futility of atheism. In the 
opinion of some, Christianity’s one weakness in our day is too 
much concession to traditional dogma; excluding some detail it 
is sure to become the faith of the future. Plutarch’s second certi- 
tude is men; not knowing that they are made in the divine image, 
yet feeling after God, holding their faces to the sky; puissant and 
eloquent as they voice the Eternal, or mean and sodden as they 
attempt to contradict him. Some of his men are direct descend- 
ants of the gods. The pomp and pageantry of his celebrities 
impress us as did Paul and Silas the Lystrans who cried out, 
“The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men.” From 
Theseus-Romulus, the two men linked together for his com- 
parison to Alexander-Cesar, his last, his great characters show 
keen discernment of what wastes and what abides. From certainty 
of God he leaps to godlike men; and in the long procession of 
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names he marks by his literary genius one feels that God is in 
advent, and Tennyson’s lines but echo Plutarch’s philosophy: 


On God and godlike men we build our trust. 


Shakespeare is greatly indebted to Plutarch, and Plutarch is in 
turn greatly indebted to Shakespeare. Shakespeare has greatly 
enlarged the audience that knows Plutarch, and thousands are 
familiar with Plutarch who would never have heard of him but 
for Shakespeare. He takes him bodily; he is as audacious as 
Kipling: 
When 'Omer smote ‘is bloomin’ lyre, 
On things he’d seen by land and sea, 


He picked out what he might desire 
And went and took, the same as me. 


Of course he fills out a description, he adds a touch in a word, 
puts in, as it were, the color of the eyes, the color of the hair, and 
in Julius Cesar, Coriolanus, Timon of Athens, and Antony and 
Cleopatra, follows him. The farther he progresses in the Roman 
plays the closer he follows Plutarch. And Shakespeare with Plu- 
tarch in his hands, poring over its pages, repicturing Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, constructing from some small fragment the 
portrait of a hero, letting in the light upon some small life trait 
otherwise obscure, is one of the pictures that will not pass. From 
the time when he wrote his play of Julius Cesar Plutarch was 
always in his hands. He laughed over it as a freshman giggles 
over a book of quaint sayings. Notice how his Captain Fuller 
of Henry V, the only successor to Falstaff, parodies Plu- 
tarch in jocose comparison of Macedon and Monmouth. He hung 
breathless over it like a boy over his book of adventure; sees the 
world halt while the Roman republic falls; feels the shock like 
a great liner when it takes a roller, and infers the greatness of 
Rome by Cesar’s departure from the scenes ; but the Republic still 
lives in spirits like Brutus and Octavia. There are still many 
sound elements in the State; fresh forces are still reforming and 
saving, but there was no decadence of mind, no degeneracy, no 
ruin. The Roman virtues—industry, patience, courage, honor, 
resourcefulness in the presence of danger, and the habit of com- 
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mand—-were still common and widely exercised. But Shakespeare 
came in his Plutrach to Marcus Antonius ; he read on, at first with 
curiosity, then with all the myriad faculties of his attention, then 
with consuming emotion. In Julius Cesar we have a glimpse of 
the ennobling developments that arose when sincere Romans 
stooped to drink of the wells of Grecian philosophy and science; 
here he gives dramatic cast to the contamination to the Roman 
state by too close proximity to Asia—Egypt is Asia—with its 
schools of courtiers and all the arts of servility and seduction that 
courts give harbor and protection to. Here was the real downfall 
of the Roman world. Shakespeare, in Antony and Cleopatra, is 
Gibbon at work two centuries before Gibbon. The legionary stil] 
keeps his camp in Dacia, Scythia, Britain, Germany, and Gaul— 
you can bar out the Barbarians and beat back the rim of fire that 
skirts the empire. This danger is no Alaric the Goth nor Attila 
the Hun; no Tamerlane nor Ghengis Khan ; not even the folly of 
factions in the Circus; no foolish noble spreading his banquet of 
luxury before the eyes of starving clients, but it is the might of 
Rome, stern, austere, shivered before the touch of Eastern volup- 
tuousness. Insidious as rust that gnaws through the steel keel 
of a warship, as corrosive as the saline particles which make the 
desert, as the ants which eat out the heart of a library, or the 
noblest works of men’s hands, so the great virtues, work, home, 
faith, honor, were seared over by vice, bribery, indolence, gluttony, 
lust, and drunkenness that proclaimed beyond challenge that Rome 
was dead. It was what Gibbon called a “sinking world.” Every- 
thing fell; character, will, dominion, principalities, legions, men, 
women—everything was worm-eaten, serpent-bitten, poisoned by 
sensuality. 

Antony and Cleopatra is the quintessence of tragedy. No 
jester or king’s fool lifts for one moment its murky gloom. There 
is no laughter in it as in Hamlet, and no young Fortinbras to sug- 
gest that brighter days are just ahead. Instead of a clown there 
is a soothsayer. Clowns are not always admirable. With their 
painted faces and their distorted bodies they quite as often offend 
as please—except the small boy. But as compared to a sooth- 
sayer they are adorable. Clairvoyants and kindred frauds stir 
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ys to wrath. This soothsayer is like others of his cless, smart, 
ecovetous, scheming. He says of himself: 
“In nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read,” 

and then, having contracted with both parties, sneaks away with 
his omens of cards, dice, palms, and stars, to excite fear in the 
mind of Antony. To say that he can read in nature’s infinite book 
of secrecy is itself a tragedy. Every embodiment of thought, 
passion, or will that passes beyond the normal has potentially the 
element of tragedy in it. If it falls below normal it is comedy. 
What do we laugh at? At the characteristics that are petty, 
squeaky, and that parody great qualities. How could you fail 
to langh at Malvolio, instructed as a sign of affection to always 
“smile and wear cross-gartered yellow stockings”? Of course we 
smile “as he smiles his face into more lines than there are in 
the new map—of 1598—with the augmentation of the Indies.” 
Shakespeare is full of laughter; Falstaff, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
Sir Toby Belch, Slender, Shallow, and Mouldy, and Feeble are 
all comical save when they reach up into tragedy. Romeo is 
beyond the normal ; love has grown supremely great with him and 
wrecked his life. Hamlet is a tragedy because thought has devel- 
oped out of proportion to action. Richard III is tragic because he 
is never satisfied with victory. This drama is tragedy because 
it attains the abnormal in the seven deadly sins. In King Henry 
V “there is some soul of goodness in things evil.” This is utter 
malignity. It is the story of a crazed man, like King Lear, giving 
away his kingdom ; not to his daughters, but a largess of one third 
the world to a Circe, passed on from Pompey to Cesar, and thence 
by many lovers to Antony. This is a case of a woman strangling, 
not strangled, as Desdemona; stabbing, not stabbed, as Cordelia. 
It is a story of degeneracy, like the Stuarts’ on the throne of 
England ; like the Capets’ with their De Maintenons and Pompa- 
dours; like the chorus girl and Harry Thaw in our day. It isa 
poison story like Macbeth ; the evil virus of sensuality has dropped 
into the veins of aman. Tragic figures glide before our vision like 
the apparitions before Macbeth in the witches’ cavern, and the 
princely Antony becomes bloated and gangrened, like Hamlet 
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resolves and re-resolves; and is, like Samson, foredoomed to 
betrayal and self-destruction. 

Tragedies, like modern stories, have a few common bases; 
such as murder, illicit love, loss of love through ambition, loss of 
ambition through love. There are twenty-six letters of the alpha- 
bet out of which all literatures are made. There are twelve notes 
in the musical scale, doubled and trebled above and below, and in 
despair of composing anything new musicians turn to effects in 
modes of expression. Composers find it difficult to get away from 
old tunes, and dramatists find it hard to get away from the old 
bases of tragedy. Moreover, each man has racial attributes of 
taste in music, literature, romance, conquest. This tragedy of 
Antony conforms to type. He has the illicit love and the loss of 
ambition through love. He has the basic Roman luxury—prodi- 
gality, oppression, and conquest. He is girt round by adulation, 
is feared and envied, his vices are fed and his revels would bank- 
rupt a province; but reveling or raging, idling away opportunity, 
grasping his balance of power by subtle interviews with Octavius, 
and his marriage with Octavia, or blindly rushing on fate, prais- 
ing in stately similes the vampire who sucks his life, or in fatuous 
oblivion of his better self, he is a tragedy, and one can only think 
of the old crones who used to tell how the devil looked, and Bishop 
Hall’s description, so often quoted, “He looked like majesty in 
ruins.” 

There are five stages in this world drama of degeneracy. 
First, there is luxury, which combines ostentatious pride, envy of 
those who possess wealth and equipage, and rage to the level of 
murder to obtain it. There is Oriental opulence throughout. The 
scenes repicture Belshazzar’s feast: 

The gorgeous east with liberal hand 

Showers on its kings barbaric pearl and gold. 
Antony lays the kingdoms of the East, his region of rule and sway, 
at her feet; she lavishes with reckless prodigality the wealth of 
Africa on the feasts she holds in his honor. There are swarms of 
slaves, eunuchs, plate, golden chalices thick set with pearls and 
diamonds, jewels, barges, rich tapestries, velvet hangings, and one 
seems all but smothered by the oozing plethora of food, and drink, 
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and luxury. Plutarch describes Antony as a bluff, hearty soldier, 
somewhat a braggart, not lacking sagacity, able to command his 
legions and his household. How the pendulum of fortune has 
swung for Antony is recounted by Augustus when, in Act I, scene 
iv, he utters the high compliment of Antony’s conduct under stress 


as reported by Plutarch. 

Antony, 
Leave thy lascivious wassails. When thou once 
Wast beaten from Modena, where thou slewest 
Hirtius and Pansa, consuls, at thy heel 
Did famine follow; whom thou fought’st against, 
Though daintily brought up, with patience more 
Than savages could suffer: thou didst drink 
The stale of horses, and the gilded puddle 
Which beasts would cough at; thy palate then did deign 
The roughest berry on the rudest hedge; 
Yea, like the stag, when snow the pasture sheets, 
The barks of trees thou browsed’st. On the Alps 
It is reported thou didst eat strange flesh, 
Which some did die to look on: and all this— 
It wounds thine honor that I speak it now— 
Was borne so like a soldier that thy cheek 
So much as lank’d not. 


But we shall miss the larger meaning if we fail for even an 
instant to keep in mind that this is a world tragedy ; Cleopatra is 
the enervating and corrupting East; Antony is Rome. In the 
gauds she wears to deck out her effeminacy, and with which 
Antony’s ambition is lulled and stupefied, we see Folly, personi- 
fied as a woman, seducing the Roman state. Like Antony, Rome 
is immersed in luxury, and, though Cesar reprobates the change in 
Antony, in effect he is heaping up reproaches on the Roman legion- 
ary whose virility is choked and sapped by the very price luxury 
offers for its own protection. Then follows loss of energy and 
purpose. It is called Indolence in the list of the Seven Deadly 
Sins. Idleness is thought to be wrong in an easy, negative sort 
of way. Notso. The mischief with water is not that it does not 
run and turn the mill, but that, not running, it corrupts, feeds 
poisonous miasma, and gathers scum, the breeding place for fevers 
and flies. There is health in work; in the sweat of your face you 
shall earn your bread and live long. Work purifies the blood and 
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keeps the sewers of the body clean. The shame of indolenee js 
not that it neglects the use of powers and fails to improve oppor. 
tunities, but that it begets lassitude and a morbid condition jy 
every part of the soul. It is like the moth, which carries no sting, 
has no seraping like the locust, no hum of warning like the mos- 
quito, does not nibble like the mouse nor gnaw like the rat, nor 
overrun your food like roaches. In some unoccupied room, seldom 
swept or dusted, the moth miller deposits its progeny to grow 
undisturbed ; they breed in old garments, woolen is high living for 
them, feathers and furs are a luxury. This man Antony is moth 
eaten ; he is not eagle eaten, nor kicked to death by an ass, nor slain 
by a serpent. He is indolence eaten; he could not be lion eaten, 
Hitherto ambition determined his relation to the world. Toil and 
tumult, the sweat, and dust, and heat of marches, and battles, saved 
him from ostentation, prodigality, lust. Now the droning indo 
lence which binds him to the Egyptian queen has lost him all 
that his ambition gained for him. In a tragedy like Goethe's 
Clavigo ambition plays the part of tempter, winning the hero from 
love, the chief good and the legitimate purpose. Here love, bound 
up with ease and idleness, is reprehensible. Love, unless it be 
the reward of toil, and kept clean by service, is shameful. In this 
play, following ambition is proclaimed to be the great man’s voca- 
tion and duty. 

And drunkenness, twin to gluttony, and parasite to both 
luxury and indolence, must also have its place in the decline and 
fall of Antony and Rome. Among all the revels that the litera- 
ture of book and stage has preserved for us, none are comparable 
to that recounted in this play, as occurring on the galley of 
Pompey off Misenum. Rip Van Winkle’s drunkenness is a 
comedy. He is worthless, and we can afford to laugh at worth- 
lessness. He is quite as useful up in the Catskills sleeping off a 
debauch and snoring, or down by the brook fishing, as sitting in the 
village smoking. The Twelfth Night drinking bout is a comedy; 
Sir Andrew is thin, and Sir Toby is big of girth and of small 
account in the world, so we laugh. Shakespeare can be compli- 
mented only by comparing him with himself, and this night on 
the galley is a tragedy and is high tide in the literature of all 
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such scenes. At this revel are gathered the lords of the earth, and, 
commensurate with their greatness, it is the most magnificently 
painted orgy ever set down on paper. Each reveler has his happy 
characterization. Lepidus grows solemnly dull under the toasts 
with which he is plied; Octavius’s cold equanimity is submerged 
in wine; Pompey grows maudlin; Enobarbus sings like a sailor, 
and only the seasoned head of Mark Antony remains untouched 
by the cups. Menas, friend to Pompey, beckons him apart. “Wilt 
thou be lord of the whole world ?” he asks. “Show me which way,” 
says Pompey, and then Menas replies: 

“These three world-sharers, these competitors, 

Are in thy vessel; let me cut the cable; 

And, when we are put off, fall to their throats.” 
No mirth surely in that. Enobarbus remarks, as a slave carries 
Lepidus away drunk: 


“There's a strong fellow.” 

Menas: “Why?” 

Enoparsus: “He bears the third part of the world, man!” 

Menas: “The third part, then, is drunk!” 
Even at that stage they pause to discuss that it is not yet an 
Alexandrian revel, but Antony allows that it approaches one and 
ripens toward it, and, joining hands, the two Triumvirs, and 
Pompey, and the slaves sing, 

“Cup us till the world go round.” 


Notice once more that this is a world tragedy. These men 
sueceed to Cxsar, Pompey, and Crassus, the first Triumvirate ; 
and the second Triumvirs—Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus—are 
in one galley drunk. Lepidus has been carried away to bed; the 
second, the great Augustus, who is cold-blooded, and beyond the 
enticements of women, who knows how to wait and when to strike, 
as he lurches down the steps, says, 

“Gentle lords, let us part; 

You see we have burnt our cheeks”; 
and Antony, the third, the ruler of the third part of the world— 
has Antony really been sober in twelve years? This is a world 
drama; it is the Decline and Fall of Antony and Rome, and the 
country, like the man, is reeling forward and staggering, at the 
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mercy of any slave who will strike, or in the hands of the triumvir 
who will first recover from the carouse. 

And lust, the last of the evil group of sins, purple-lipped, 
leering, lecherous, is certain to rise to your minds before the play 
is finished. Gluttony, that is greed of food, and drunkenness js 
greed of drink; avarice is greed of money, and lust, that is greed 
of sex. They are fourfold expressions of a common vice—greed, 
The only extenuation for Antony is that prodigality with him takes 
the place of avarice. Luxury accounts for three of the seven sins; 
then indolence carries with it, in the catechism and in Antony, 
prodigality as wanton as the woman who divides the name of the 
play with Antony; and here are gluttony and lust, last of the 
group. Shakespeare calls the play, with much felicity of phrase, 
Antony and Cleopatra; this title calls it the Decline and Fall of 
Antony and Rome. It might well be named the tragedy of the 
Seven Deadly Sins. 

We know without being told that Antony’s defeat follows. 
He sat too many hours at table. The play pauses to recount how 
the messengers of Octavius, now pitted against him, reported 
hourly the state of his empire, while Antony received letters 
only from Cleopatra. He showed himself drunk on the public 
streets, and, devoid of all sense of decency, his friends fall away 
from him, and his enemies confederate against him. The play 
opens with the monologue by Philo, his friend, portentous of 
disaster : 

“Nay, but this dotage of our general’s 
O’erflows the measure: those his goodly eyes, 
That o’er the files and musters of the war 
Have glowed like plated Mars, now bend, now turn, 
The office and devotion of their view 
Upon a tawny front; his captain's heart, 
Which in the scuffies of great fights hath burst 
The buckles on his breast, reneges all temper, 


And is become the bellows and the fan, 
To cool a gypsy’s lust.” 


Then he grows bewildered by the woman’s presence, who insists 
on following him to Actium. Enobarbus dares her wrath and 
protests : 
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“Your presence needs must puzzle Antony, 

Take from his heart, take from his brain, from’s time 
What should not then be spared. He is already 
Traduced for levity; and ‘tis said in Rome 

That Photinus, an eunuch, and your maids 

Manage this war.” 


But Antony cannot say “no” to the woman’s coming, nor in any 
other way, and so, against the advices of his captains, brings 
on the fight by sea. When Cleopatra flies he contemptibly follows. 
Her flight, though not so reported in the play, might have been 
tactical and prompted by judicious motives, but he was in honor 
bound to stay. He could still win by land, but he follows the 
sorceress from utter inability to stay where she is not, and 


forthwith, 
Claps on the sea wing and, like a doting mallard, 
Leaving the fight in height flies after her. 


He leaves an army of one hundred and twelve thousand men, 
and four hundred and fifty ships without leader or commander. 
“Nine days did his troops await his return, rejecting every proposal 
of the enemy, incapable of believing in the desertion and flight of a 
general they admired and trusted. When they could no longer 


resist the conviction that he had sunk his soldiers’ honor in shame 
they went over to Octavius.” Was ever a more fatuous oblivion 
of his better self than shows in him as he puts his reputation and 
world-wide dominion in jeopardy for the gross love of passion and 
appetite ! 

There is a last leaping flame of success for Antony in the first 
day’s battle at Alexandria. But fate is closing in upon him and, 
like a man condemned to execution, he struggles to have one more 
night of pleasure. It is at that hour we become fully aware of 
the gross, mean, and disorderly womanhood of Cleopatra. She 
keeps her snake-like motion to the end and, by contrast, we 
gather volumes of reproof in the patience, modesty, and silence of 
Octavia. Cleopatra is already encouraging the messenger of 
Cesar ; her entertainment of Thyreus is a salient insincerity. Her 
ships will surrender to the enemy without a struggle; faithless to 
all the world, she will be faithless to Antony. “Vilest things 
become her.” Only when she learns that Octavius will not be 
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moved by her beauty nor forget her history; that he never had the 
power which passion supplies, nor will he lose the power which 
passion withdraws and dissipates, does she conclude to escape 
his triumph by death. Antony gains our sympathy at the last, 
facing what he knows to be invincible foes and fighting to the 
very end. In every moment of the play we mark the decline of 
a lordly nature, but in the moment of catastrophe we catch the 
antistrophe of the Proverbs: 

But he knoweth not that the dead are there, 

That her guests are in the depths of hell. 
Cleopatra is the Orient, and Antony is parable for Rome and his 
defeat is parallel for the empire. It is possible to comprehend in 
one sentence the defeat of Rome in Europe, in Asia, in Africa, and 
on the Egyptian coast, and to compress into one terse statement 
the fifth stage of the decline and fall of Antony and Rome: luxury, 
indolence, drunkenness, defeat, then suicide. 

It is said that the figures of Dawn and Night in Florence fill 
young artists with either hope or despair. This drama inspires 
like sentiments, according to the answering attitude of the mind 
and heart to which the appeal is addressed. Decadence is not a 
pleasant subject, especially the degeneracy of a whole nation. 
In this case there is an added repugnance to focusing attention 
upon the Occident and Orient in the guise of a man like Antony 
and a woman like Cleopatra. Jack London has aroused less antag- 
onism by discussing the degeneracy of a dog. The world has 
traveled far since the Second Triumvirate, or indeed since Shake- 
speare wrote this drama of the corruntion of the West by the 
East. Preachers stil] herald the stern warning which history, with 
its many-voiced trumpet, sounds across the centuries, declaring that 
it is wel] with the righteous and ill with the wicked. Social 
reformers still find inductions for the trend of modern movements 
in this drama, with its age-long teaching. Perhaps it is only 
subjective optimism that helps us, as we rise from the melancholy 
reading of this play, to feel that the world is growing better, yet 
such is the belief. The only progress worth making is moral prog- 
ress, and it would be an impertinence to attempt to argue progress 
in manhood by material changes and betterments. Some things 
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give us pause ; for example, we shall all agree that Antony is 
high-souled by comparison with the human brute who gains a 
living by ruining young girls. But that is individualistic, not 
ethnic nor national. There is no such bestial luxury in our country 
or generation as conspired for Antony’s downfall; men who are 
many times millionaires live as simply as the humble laborers who 
forge rivets and grind plowshares; and the gospel of work is 
better preached and lived than ever before in the history of the 
world. It is a grave mistake to suppose that a moral issue can 
be settled by economics, but they are helping us to settle the drink 
problem; surely total abstinence is making rapid way, and the 
state control of the liquor traffic has gone forward so fast that 
national prohibition, along with initiative, referendum, and recall, 
must have serious consideration. The question of some stories 
that come out of the medieval blackness is not whether they are 
true, but what must have been the pruriency of an age that could 
even imagine them. So the challenge of our progress to pessimists 
is not how immediate are universal work, temperance, purity, and 
peace, but how indescribably elevated are the times that can even 
propose and discuss them. Thus glancing back to the level of this 
world drama, facing the morbid anatomy of life there disclosed, 
without shirking disagreeable facts, we discover the high altitude 
of temperance and purity held as an ideal in our day. 


Eh AA ALE. 
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Art. IV.—WHERE DID WE GET OUR LORD’S 
SUPPER SERVICE? 


We would give a good deal to know exactly what was said at 
the primitive Eucharists, and it is only with that that this article 
has todo. The New Testament gives us no light. In fact outside 
of 1 Corinthians the Testament leaves the Supper alone, except 
mentioning in Acts two or three times the fact of the fellowship 
meals. In 1 Corinthians it is evident that no ritual whatever, 
in the modern sense, was used (no doubt a blessing was asked), 
for the excesses at the Supper there presuppose a minimum of 
religious service. Nor did Paul prescribe any such service for 
these excesses, nor any elimination of the banquet feature of the 
Supper, but only forbade gluttony and drunkenness and a too 
hasty grabbing of the eatables. It is evident that the Christians 
of Corinth did not follow, in their method of celebrating, the 
example of the Passover, but, as was natural, that of the heathen 
fraternity feasts around them.’ The first notice of any prayer or 
ritual at the Supper is in the Didache, or Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles (perhaps about A.D. 125), which gives these directions: 

Now concerning the Eucharist, thus give thanks. First concerning 
the cup. We thank thee, our Father, for the holy vine of David thy son 
which thou hast made known to us through Jesus thy Son. To thee be 
the glory forever. And concerning the broken bread («Adoyaroc). We 
thank thee, our Father, for the life and the knowledge which thou hast 
made known to us through Jesus thy Son. To thee be the glory forever. 
Just as this broken bread was scattered over the hills and having been 
gathered together became one, so let thy church be gathered together 
from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom. For thine is the glory and 
power through Jesus Christ forever. But let no one eat or drink of your 
Eucharist except those baptized into the name of the Lord. For in re 
gard to this the Lord hath said, Give not that which is holy to the dogs. 

Now, after ye are filled thus do ye give thanks. We thank thee, holy 
Father for thy holy name which thou hast caused to dwell in our hearts, 
and for the knowledge and faith and immortality which thou hast made 
known to us through Jesus thy Son. To thee be the glory forever. Thou, 


Master Almighty, didst create all things for thy name’s sake. Both food 
and drink thou didst give to men for enjoyment in order that they might 


1 See Heinrici in Z.wiss. Th., 1876, 509-11, and his Kom, 1 Kor., 1880, 1.341-5. 
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give thanks to thee; but to us thou hast graciously given spiritual food 
and drink and eternal life through thy Son. Before all things we thank 
thee that thou art mighty. To thee be the glory forever. Remember, 
Lord, thy church, to deliver it from every evil and to make it perfect in thy 
love, and gather it from the four winds, it the sanctified, into thy kingdom 
which thou hast prepared for it. For thine is the power and the glory 
forever. Let peace come and let this world pass away. Hosanna to the 
Son of David. Whoever is holy, let him come; whoever is not, let him re- 
pent. Maranatha (The Lord comes; or, The Lord has come). Amen. 
But permit the prophets to give thanks as much as they like.* 


From the above prayers it is evident how free and joyful was 
the Supper in the circles for which the Didache was intended, 
how absolutely lacking the somberness and sacramentarian tone 
of the first liturgies when they meet us in the fourth century. It 
is doubtful how far the writer intended these prayers to be fol- 
lowed. He does not say, “In these words give thanks,” but, “Thus, 
obrws, give thanks,” as though he were giving a general model 
rather than a form to be strictly copied. In any case he recog- 
nizes the right of the prophets to have no regard whatever to his 
prayers. It is not surprising that with the growth of sacramen- 
tarian materialism in the church the model furnished by the 
Didache was left out in the cold. 

The next reference to the Supper is in Justin Martyr’s first 
Apology (about 140), but no light is thrown on the words of the 
service, but only on its tenor, which was still that of joyful 
thanksgiving: 

There is then (after the prayers and the kiss) brought to the pre 
siding brother bread and a cup of water and of mixed wine; and he 
taking them gives praise and glory to the Father of the universe through 
the name of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and offers thanks at con- 
siderable length for being counted worthy of receiving these things at his 


hands. And when he has finished the prayers and thanksgivings all the 
people assent by saying, Amen (chapter 65). 


As to the parts of the Supper service itself, these, according 
to Justin, are as follows: 1. The kiss of peace. 2. The bringing 
forward by the people of their offerings of bread, wine, etc. (called 
later the mpoogopd, oblatio). 3. The Eucharistic or thanksgiving 
prayer of the presiding brother. 4. The Amen by the people. 


1 Did., cc. 9 and 10, I have used Hitchcock and Brown’s trans., new ed., 1885, 17-20, 
changes. 


with 
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5. The passing of the food by the deacons to those present. ¢, 
Contributions for the poor. 

If we take the view of Hans Achelis' that the so-called 
Canons of Hippolytus are genuine—or at least the greater part 
of them—as they are given in the old Arabic version by the Coptic 
canonists of the Middle Ages, canons which we know now were 
worked over in the old Egyptian Church Order and thus also 
taken up in the eighth book of the so-called Apostolical Consti- 
tutions, then the next witness to what was said and done at the 
Eucharist is that great Church Father (say 225-240). From the 
revised Latin translation from the Arabic which Achelis secured 
it appears that the deacon brings forth the oblations, the bishop 
with the presbyters places his hand over them, saying: “The Lord 
be with you all.” Then the people respond: “And with thy 
spirit.” The bishop says: “Up with your hearts.” The people: 
“We direct them to the Lord.” Bishop: “Let us give thanks to 
the Lord.” People: “It is worthy and just.” After that he says 
a prayer and makes the offering (that is, administers the Eucha- 
rist, §§ 20-27). We also learn that the presbyters bring other 
cups of milk and honey, as though they would teach those who 
communicate that they are born again as children (§ 145). Then 
the bishop reaches forth to them and says concerning the body of 
Christ: “This is my body.” They reply: “Amen,” and he reaches 
forth the cup, saying: “This is the blood of Christ.” They reply: 
“Amen.” Then they consume the milk and the honey in memory 
of the future ages and the sweetness of the blessings which are 
his (Christ’s) care, who returns not for bitterness, nor shall these 
blessings be dissipated (§§ 146-8). 

The great Father Tertullian (200 ff)gives us no light on 
what was said at the Eucharist, though a little on some practices 
in connection with it ;? nor does his admirer Cyprian (250), though 
the latter witnesses to the use of the Sursum Corda as a preface to 
the church prayers.* Perhaps the earliest Eucharistic prayer in 
the spirit of the later liturgies is that which occurs in the Ethi- 
opian version of the Old Egyptian Church Order (perhaps the 


1 See his admirable Die Canones Hippolyti, Leipsz., 1891. 
? De Cor. 3. + De Orat. Dom. 31 (see my Cyprian, 1906, p. 145), 
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first part of the fourth century) which Ludolph first translated 
into Latin in 1691, but which Bachmann much better translated 
into German for Achelis in 1891.' According to this translation, 
after the sentences given above from the Canons of Hippolytus, 
the congregation follows the bishops in this which the Order calls 
the “Eucharistic Prayer” : 


We thank thee, Lord, through thy dear Son, Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent in these last times as Redeemer and Releaser, the Messenger of 
thy counsel. He is the Word which (went out) from thee, by whom 
thou didst make all through thy will. And thou hast sent him down 
from heaven in the body of a Virgin. He became flesh and was borne in 
his mother’s body. And thy Son is proclaimed by the Holy Spirit to 
fulfill thy will and to prepare for thee a people, in that thou spreadest out 
his hands. He has suffered to free the suffering which believe in thee. 
He freely gave himself to suffering that he might take away death, break 
the bonds of Satan, tread Sheol under foot, lead out the saints, found 
doctrines, and give hopes for a resurrection. Then he (the bishop) took 
the bread, gave thanks and spake: Take this, eat, this is my body which 
was broken for you. And also the cup and said: This is my blood which 
was poured out for you; as often as ye do this you do it in my remem- 
brance. As we think of his death and resurrection we bring to thee this 
bread and this cup, as we thank thee that thou hast made us worthy to 
stand before thee and to serve thee as priests. And we pray earnestly 
that thou shouldst send thy Holy Spirit to the offering of this Christian 
Church. And then he (the leader) gave to all, who took (the Eucharist), 
that (it might be for them) for holiness and for filling with the Holy 
Spirit, and for increase of faith and truth, that they might praise thee 
and thy Son, Jesus Christ, in whom there might be for thee praise and 
power in the holy Christian Church now and forever.’ 


Other prayers, ete., are said after the reception, at the close 
of the Supper service, prayers which are interesting and unlike 
ours, but we have not space for them here. 

There is a long and discursive prayer, or rather address to 
God, in the eighth book (chapter 12) of the so-called Apostolical 
Constitutions (perhaps the last part of the fourth century) 
apparently to be used in connection with the Supper, but whether 
it was so used we do not know. But in chapter 13 there are prayers 
which were used at the Supper or were intended to be used: 


Let us stand up and dedicate ourselves to God through his Christ. 
And let the bishop say: O God, who art great and whose name is great, 
who art great in counsel and mighty in works, the God of thy holy child 


1 Achelis, as above, 39ff. ? Achelis, 51-5, 
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Jesus, our Saviour, look down upon us and upon this thy flock, which thoy 
hast chosen by him to the glory of thy name; sanctify our body and 
soul, and grant us thy favor to be made pure from all filthiness of fiesh 
and spirit, and may obtain the good things laid up for us, and do not 
account any of us unworthy; but be thou our comforter, helper, and Pro 
tector, through thy Christ, with whom glory, honor, praise, doxology, 
and thanksgiving be to Thee and to the Holy Spirit forever. Amen. And 
after that all have said Amen, let the deacons say, Let us attend. And let 
the bishop speak thus to the people: Holy things for holy persons. And 
let the people answer: There is one that is holy; there is one Lord, one 
Jesus Christ, blessed forever to the glory of God the Father. Amen 
Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, good will among men. 
Hosanna to the Son of David! Blessed be he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord, being the Lord God who appeared to us. Hosanna in the 
highest. And after that let the bishop partake, then the presbyters, and 
deacons and subdeacons, and the readers and singers and ascetics, then 
of the women the deaconesses, the virgins and the widows, then the 
children; then all the people in order, with reverence and godly fear, 
without tumult. And let the bishop give the oblation, saying: The body 
of Christ. And let him that receiveth say, Amen. And let the deacons 
take the cup, and when he gives it say: The blood of Christ, the cup of 
life. Let him that drinketh say, Amen. And let the thirty-third (our 
thirty-fourth) psalm be said while the rest are partaking. (The Coptic 
version has: and let them sing psalms during the distribution until the 
whole congregation has received it.) And when all, both men and women, 
have partaken, let the deacon carry what remains into the vestry.* 


Then follow other prayers, also unlike those with which we 
are familiar. 

The above must suffice for the Supper ritual of the early 
centuries, so far as its words have come down to us. It would 
be interesting to follow the Roman mass until it is fixed in its 
general outlines in the great liturgies of the Middle Ages, but 
we have not space, and besides its early history is in the dark. 
What it came to be will come out as we proceed now to our own 
liturgy. 

The first thing that meets us is the Collection for the Poor, 
with scriptural sentences to accompany it read by the minister. 
This is a survival of the old custom of the people bringing their 
gifts in kind to be used both for the Supper and for the poor. 
Its being placed at the beginning of the service is an unconscious 
return to the primitive practice, for evidently the officers could 


1 Donaldson's Whiston’s trans., in Ante-Nicene Fathers, vii, 490-1. 
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not distribute what they did not have. But it soon became cus- 
tomary to retain for the next service enough wine and bread, so 
that these offerings were made even in the second century toward 
the close of the service. In the twelfth century they ceased alto- 
gether, when the wafer lozenge took the place of bread and the 
wine was used only by the officiating priest. In our service the 
sentences have been reduced in number, we having fifteen, while 
the English Office from which we borrowed has in all its editions, 
from 1549 to 1662, five more, including two from the Book of 
Tobit. 

The Invitation follows. The first paragraph of it (“If any 
man sin... sins of the whole world”) is peculiar in its present 
position to our book, the Anglican ritual having here long pre- 
liminary warnings and invitations. The Scripture passage thus 
quoted (1 John 2. 1) is taken from the Comfortable Words of 
Scripture placed a little farther along in the service in the Prayer 
Book of 1552 and retained in all later editions, these, however, 
also quoting Matt. 11. 28; John 3. 16; and 1 Tim. 1. 15, and 
introducing them with the words: “Hear what comfortable words 
our Saviour Christ saith unto all that truly turn to him.” The 
Comfortable Words first appear in Hermann’s Consultation, a 
book drawn up largely by the reformer Bucer on the basis of the 
Church Order of Niirnberg, revised by the Archbishop of Cologne, 
Hermann of Wied, and published first in German in 1543, then 
(altered) in Latin in 1545, in English in 1547, and much revised 
in 1548, It was this English edition (A simple and religious Con- 
sultation of us, Hermann, etc.) which was in the hands of the men 
set to draw up first an English Supper service (published in 1548), 
and then an English Prayer Book (1549, 1552, 1559, 1604, 1662), 
and they used it more or less in various parts of their work. 

The Invitation itself (“Ye that do truly . . . make your 
humble confession to Almighty God”), original in the English 
books, as nothing like it occurs in the mediseval times, appears first 
in the Office of 1548, with the addition only that the confession 
is to be made not only to God but “to his holy church here gathered 
together in his name.” It is interesting that the High Church or 
“Catholic” men of 1549 would not use it at all in their (the first) 
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edition of the Prayer Book, but it was brought in again in 1559 
and has remained ever since. As I said, the English Order has 
long exhortations and sentences before this Invitation is reached, 
but they were wisely omitted in 1784 by Wesley when he prepared 
this Communion Service for the American churches. 

The General Confession (“Almighty God, Father of oy, 
Lord,” ete.) is also peculiar to the Protestant services (1548, 1559 
ff.), and was probably composed by Cranmer, who had a perfect 
genius for writing prayers in the most fitting language and 
thought, but with two or three echoes of old Latin forms and of 
Hermann’s Consultation.' One might almost use the word 
majestic in describing this grand Confession. 

The next piece in our Eucharistic program is one of the most 
interesting evidences of the Protestantizing of a Catholic form 
that I know of. Let me place side by side the absolution words 
of the medizval mass, the Anglican form, and our transformation. 


SARUM. 

The Almighty God have 
mercy upon you, pardon 
all your sins, deliver you 
from all evil, preserve and 
confirm you in goodness, 
and lead you to everlast- 
ing life. The priest adds: 
Absolution and remission 
of all your sins .. . the 
Almighty and merciful 
God grant to you. 


ANGLICAN. 


Almighty God, our 
heavenly Father, who of 
his great mercy hath 
promised forgiveness of 
sins to all them that with 
hearty repentance and 
true faith turn unto him; 
have merey upon you, 
pardon and deliver you 
from all your sins; con- 
firm and strengthen you 


PROTESTANT. 


(The same as the Angli- 
can, except that it is a 
direct address to God, and 
not to the people [which 
makes it an absolution), 
and, therefore, “his” and 
“him” are turned to ‘‘thy” 
and “thee,” and “you” 
and ‘‘your”’ are turned to 
“us” and “our.’’) 


in all goodness; and bring 
you to everlasting life; 
through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 


Of course this is not the absolution given in secret confes- 
sional, but it is the regular Catholic form of the pre-Reformation 
service, and eventuated in forgiveness, without which it would 
have been sacrilege to receive the body and blood of Christ. Some 
Protestants are ignorant of the fact that the Anglican and 
Protestant Episcopal Churches retain priestly absolution, but 


1 See Procter and Frere, A New Hist. of the Book of Common Prayer, 1901, 488, who give 
the sentences taken from each, 
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if they will spend a little time with the Prayer Book (ordination 
service, communion service, visitation of sick service, etc.) they 
will inform themselves. If it be said that absolution is only on 
ground of repentance and faith, so it is also in Catholicism. No 
priest can forgive an impenitent man. The real difference is that 
in one case absolution is prayed for to God for man, in the other 
it is pronounced by the Roman or Anglican priest from God on 
.man. For this reason, after the priest has prayed the General 
Confession on his knees, he is told in the Anglican service to 
“stand up, and turning himself to the people, pronounce this 
absolution.” 

The Collect which now follows (“Almighty God, unto whom 
all hearts are open,” etc.) is a literal translation from the old 
Sarum (Salisbury) liturgy, where it is placed at the beginning 
of the service right after the Veni Creator Spiritus.’ It is also 
placed at the beginning in all the Anglican Eucharistic services 
after the first Lord’s Prayer. It is apparently an English prayer, 
as it does not occur in the Roman mass, nor in Continental rites. 
(A Collect is a short prayer for one chief blessing, immediately 
preceding the Epistle or Gospel of the day or the special service 
at which it is used, and is so called either because it collects or 
sums up their teaching or prepares for it, or because it is to be 
said in common by the whole collected assembly. ) 

After this Collect in the service as sent over by Wesley there 
appeared the following parts of the Anglican Book; namely, the 
Ten Commandments with the responses, the Collect beginning, 
“Almighty and everlasting God, we are taught by thy holy Word,” 
with the exception that the words “hearts of kings” were changed 
to “hearts of the princes of the earth,” and “George, thy servant 
and king and governor” to “the supreme rulers of these United 
States, our governors.” The rubrics directing concerning the 
Epistle and Gospel of the day were also retained, the words, 
“Then shall follow sermon,” and the noble prayer for the Whole 
State of Christ’s Church Militant here on Earth, with the changes 


1 See the text of the old English services (in Latin) in Maskell, The Ancient Liturgy of 
the Church of England, 1846; this Collect on p. 4. For translations of the main part of the 
Sarum liturgy see Blakeney, The Book of Common Prayer; its History and Interpretation, 
1865, 3rd ed. rev. and enl., 1870, 412-9, and Procter and Frere, 450-8. 
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to adapt it to the United States, and with the words “bishops and 
curates” altered to “ministers of the gospel.” The Collect just 
mentioned was composed by the revisers of 1549, and with the 
other Collect for the king, also composed by them, has been retained 
in all editions. The prayer for the Whole State of Christ’, 
Church was composed by the revisers of 1552, and has also re 
mained a permanent part of the liturgy. All this part of the 
English Book was omitted by Coke and Asbury in their revision 
of 1792. Just how far the General Conference of that year was 
behind the revision I do not know. Did it pass specifically on 
each change ¢ 

Then follows the Prayer of Humble Access (“We do not pre- 
sume,” ete.) first composed for the Order of the Communion of 
1548 “by sundry of his Majesty’s most grave and well-learned 
prelates and other learned men in the Scripture,” and has appeared 
in all editions of the Prayer Book since. Wesley sent over this 
prayer exactly as it was in the English Book, but Coke and 
Asbury, in 1792, changed “that our sinful bodies may be made 
clean by his body, and our souls washed by his most precious 
blood” to “that our sinful souls and bodies may be made clean 
by his death and washed through his most precious blood,” and 
these last words in their turn were changed, in 1864, into “that 
we may live and grow thereby; and that being washed through 
his most precious blood.” 

Following this, Wesley retained the Comfortable Words, the 
Sursum Corda, and the prefaces of his mother Church’s Book 
(though displacing them), also omitted in 1792. 

We now come to what in the Catholic mind is the heart and 
soul of the liturgy; that is, the Prayer of Consecration, which 
was supposed to make the elements whatever your theory calls 
for: the actual body and blood of Christ, or fitting representatives 
or memorials of the body, or spiritually equivalent for faith to the 
body, or, finally, the real sacramental body. The first part of this 
prayer (to the words, “We most humbly beseech thee”) was taken 
from the Book of 1549, very slightly changed, and the remaining 
part was taken from the Books of 1552 to 1662. The first Book 
after “beseech thee” followed the Roman mass, whereas the later 
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Books substituted this noble ending with which we are familiar. 
What was it in the liturgy which in the minds of Christians made 
this actual or sacramental change from bread and wine to body 
and blood? In the English Prayer Book it is the recitation of 
the Words of Institution, as they are called. In all the ancient 
Eastern liturgies (fourth or fifth centuries), used more or less by 
the Eastern Churches, who are tenacious of ritual—liturgies such 
as those so called of Saint James, Saint Mark, Saint Chrysostom, 
and Saint Basil—the consecrating moment is the Epiklesis, or 
Invocation of the Holy Spirit to make the elements the body and 
blood of Christ. The priest has already recited the account of 
the institution in the gospels, but it is not this but the prayer some 
time after which works the transformation. In the liturgy of Saint 
James it reads: “This thine all-Holy Spirit send down, O Lord, 
upon us and upon these offered holy gifts, that coming, by his 
holy and good and glorious appearing, he may sanctify this bread, 
and make it the body of thy Christ, and this cup the precious 
blood of thy Christ.”' In the liturgy of Saint Mark: “Send 
down upon us also, and upon this bread and upon these chalices 
thy Holy Spirit that he by his all-powerful and divine influence 
may sanctify and consecrate them, and make this bread the body 
and this cup the blood of the new testament, of the very Lord and 
God and Saviour and universal king Christ Jesus.”* In the 
liturgy of Saint Chrysostom: “Send down thy Holy Spirit upon 
us and upon these laid out gifts. Bless, Master, the holy bread, 
and make it the precious body of thy Christ, and that which is 
in this chalice the precious blood of thy Christ. Bless, Master, 
both, transmuting (ueraBaddv) them by thy Holy Spirit.”* Saint 
Basil is the same. By the position of the words of institution in 
these liturgies it is evident that they formed no part in the trans- 
forming function, which was played by the invocation alone. 
This is true of all the ancient services of which we have any ac- 
count whatever, from Justin Martyr on. There is not one in 
which the recitation of the words of institution, with or without 


' Ante-Nicene Fathers, vii, 545. 2 Thid., 558. 
*J.N. W. B. Robertson, Divine and Sacred Liturgies, ete. Lond.: Nutt, 1886, 113 (Greek 
text and Engl. tr.). 
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a prayer attached to them, has anything to do with the actual conse. 
cration of the elements, which, it must also be remembered, were 
not thought of as undergoing a transubstantiation (compare the 
words used of the consecration: evdoyeiv, ebyaporeiv, éyégey, 
tedeiv, émredsiv, benedicere, sanctificare, consecrare). The late 
Dean Stanley, in his wonderfully fresh and suggestive articles on 
the Eucharist, makes the point that the consecrating thing in the 
ancient Supper was really the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer,! 
a use which perished long since. He refers to the familiar words 
of Justin about the “food which is blessed by the prayer of his 
(Christ’s) word,” 4 di’ edxi¢ Aédyow tov map’ abrod evyagiornbeoa 
top (1 Ap. 66). It would be pleasant to agree with so learned 
a scholar and so beautiful a spirit. But I fear it is impossible, at 
least not at all with the assurance with which he speaks. We 
don’t know to what Justin refers: probably neither to the Lord’s 
Prayer nor to the words of institution, as both are absent in all 
ancient formulas of consecration. He may mean simply a prayer 
which invokes Christ’s name and adduces his word.* Stanley 
also refers to the words of Jerome (about 400) to the effect that 
the “apostles were accustomed to say daily the Lord’s Prayer,” 
but as what Jerome says is not true we may dismiss him. It 
would appear, however, that Gregory the Great (598) introduced 
the Lord’s Prayer in the Supper ritual in connection with the 
consecration on the false supposition that the apostles used it for 
that purpose. “We say the Lord’s Prayer,” he says, “soon after 
the prayer (of consecration), because it was the custom of the 
apostles to consecrate the host of the oblation to this prayer alone. 
And it seems to be quite unbecoming to say a prayer which some 
scholastic has composed over the oblation rather than to say the 
tradition itself over his body and blood (traditionem, probably 
a misreading for orationem, prayer) which the Redeemer himself 
composed. For the Lord’s Prayer is said among the Greeks by all 
the people, among us by the priests alone.”* This is a very inter 
esting passage, because it shows not that the apostles used the 


1 Chr. Inst. (1881), ch. iii, p. 56 Harper’s ed., p. 69 Seribner’s ed. 
2 See discussion with references to literature in Rietschel, Liturgik I, 1900, 255-6. 
Adv. Pel. 3. «Ep. 8: 64. 
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Lord’s Prayer, only that Gregory believed they did; that this 
great Father thought that that prayer alone was ample for the con- 
secration of the elements, which fact supports not Stanley’s par- 
ticular thesis but his general one. It is not meant, of course, that 
the Lord’s Prayer did not then form a part of all liturgies, East 
and West, for it did, but that it was not a part of the consecrating 
ceremony in Rome, or anywhere else, and that Gregory made it 
such. 

But his action did not rule Western practice, as we find in 
the later Western liturgies that the consecrating function was 
really the repetition of the words of institution, as in the Anglican 
and our service. Both the Roman and the Sarum masses, the 
latter of which was the immediate model of the Anglican rite, 
give: “Which oblation we beseech thee, Almighty God, do thon 
vouchsafe altogether to render blessed, approved, ratified, rea- 
sonable, and acceptable, that it may be made unto us the body and 
blood of thy most dearly beloved Son and Lord Jesus Christ. 
Who on the day before he suffered took bread into his holy and ven- 
erable hands, and with his eyes uplifted toward heaven, unto thee, 
O God, his Almighty Father, giving thanks to thee, he blessed, 
brake and gave to his disciples, saying: “Take and eat ye all of 
this, for this is my body.’ Likewise after supper, taking also this 
excellent cup into his holy and venerable hands, again giving 
thanks unto thee, he blessed and gave to his disciples, saying: 
‘Take and drink ye all of this, for this is the cup of my blood of 
the new and everlasting testament, the mystery of faith, which 
shall be shed for many for remission of sins. As often as ye do 
these things, ye shall do them in remembrance of me.’ ” ! 

The rubrics of these medieval services say distinctly that the 
words, “This is my body, This is my blood,” are the words of 
consecration. Now, it is an interesting fact that this departure 
from the ancient practice of making the main Eucharistic or 
Thanksgiving Prayer, with or without the Epiklesis, the chief 
thing of the Supper, its dedicating part, was felt by Laud and 
his divines in preparing a Prayer Book for Scotland in 1637, so 
that they supplied the Invocation of the Spirit along with the 


‘Lat. in Maskell, lib. cit. 90-1, Eng. in Procter and Frere, 454-5. 
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words of institution, and this Book, as revised by the Nonjuring 
divines who went up into Scotland in the eighteenth century, is 
thought by Anglican liturgists, the most of whom are of the 
Catholic or High Church school, to be the best Book of the kind 
in the world, as it was also followed in this and other respects by 
the American Episcopalians when they revised the English Book 
for their own churches in 1789-90. The Scotch Book prays: 
“Vouchsafe to bless and sanctify with thy word and Holy Spirit 
these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that they may 
be unto us the body and blood of thy most dearly beloved Son, so 
that we receiving them . . . may be partakers of the same his 
most precious body and blood,” ete., as in the English Book. The 
same prayer almost word for word is in the Protestant Episcopal 
Book. 

We have now another instance of Wesley’s dislocating the 
service. The Bounden Duty passage (“It is very meet, right,” 
ete.) and Ter Sanctus (“Therefore, with angels,” etc.) was trans- 
ferred from before the Prefaces, Prayer of Humble Access, and 
Consecrating Prayer, where it rightly belongs (for it is reason- 
able that praises for God’s gifts should precede the partaking of 
them, and they always did in the liturgies) and placed after the 
Prayer of Consecration between the reception by the ministers 
and the reception by the people—a most inappropriate position. 
If these thanksgiving passages are taken out of their historic 
place at all they should be put after the reception by all, 
and not arbitrarily divide ministers from people. The Bounden 
Duty passage is an echo of the response of the oldest liturgies, 
and in this form was taken from the Latin mass by the Prayer 
Book makers of 1549, placed by them among the Prefaces for 
the Feast of Trinity, attaching to it a statement of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and as such was used in all the editions up to 
and including 1604. In 1662 a division was made in the 
passage, the last or doctrinal part being used for the Feast of 
Trinity only, and the first part—that with which we are familiar 
—hbeing placed where we now find it in the English Book. The 
Ter Sanctus is found in one form or another in all the Eastern 
and Western liturgies, and was transferred in 1549 from the 
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latin service, the revisers of 1552 ff. writing the Hosanna 
(Hosanna in the Highest. Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lor fe). 

We now come to the formula used in the giving of the bread 
and wine to the communicants (“The body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ which was given for thee,” ete.). In the early church no 
such formula was used. The earliest is that given in Canons of 
Hippolytus (see above): “Then the bishop reaches out to them 
the body of Christ saying: This is the body of Christ.” They 
say: “Amen” (§ 146). The same with the cup. In the Old 
Egyptian Church order: “This is the bread of heaven, the body 
of Jesus Christ,” and “This is the blood of Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” * In the Apostolical Constitutions: “The body of Christ ; 
the blood of Christ, the cup of life” (8. 13, 4). In Gaul in the 
seventh century: “The body of the Lord and his blood be useful 
for thee for the remission of sins and for eternal life.”* The 
Liturgy of Saint John Chrysostom: “The precious and all holy 
body of our Lord, and God, and Saviour Jesus Christ is imparted 
to me, priest, unto remission of my sins and into life eternal.” 
The same formula is used for all, with the necessary change of 
person, the words being always in the third person, thus: “The 
servant of God (name) partaketh of the precious,” * ete. In the 
liturgies of Saint Basil and Saint James T can find no formula, 
but in the former previous to reception the priest prays, “To be 
made worthy by thy grace without condemnation to partake 
of thy holy body and precious blood, for the remission of sins and 
life everlasting.”* The liturgy of Saint Mark has also no formula, 
except when communicating the people the priest says, “The 
Lord will bless and help you through his great mercy,” and when 
communicating the clergy he says, “The holy body,” “The pre- 
cious blood of our Lord, and God, and Saviour.”® None of these, 
however, as can readily be seen, are the origin of our words, which 
go back to the Latin mass, which in the Roman rite reads: “The 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy soul and body unto 
eternal life,” which was the form also in the medieval use of 


1 Achelis, lib. cit., p. 101. 2 See Drews in Herzog-Hauck. 3 Aufl. V. 567. 
* Robertson's ed., 134-7. 4 Ante Nic. Fathers, vii, 548. 5 Tbid., 559. 
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Hereford and York, while Salisbury had a special form: “All hail 
forever, celestial drink, for me the highest sweetness before every- 
thing and beyond everything. The body and blood of our Lorg 
Jesus Christ be profitable to thee a sinner for an everlasting medi- 
cine unto eternal life.” * In the first Communion Office jp 
English in 1548 the words were: “The body of our Lord Jesys 
Christ, which was given for thee, preserve thy body unto everlast- 
ing life.” The same for the blood, except “soul” took the place 
of “body.” In the Prayer Book of 1549: “The body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who was given for thee, preserve thy body and soul 
to everlasting life,” and the same for the blood, which was also the 
form of the Scotch Book of 1637. The more Protestant divines 
of 1552 omitted these words, and, taking their cue from Her- 
mann’s Consultation (“Take, and eat to thy health the body of 
the Lord, which was delivered for thy sins. Take, and drink to 
thy health the blood of the Lord, which was shed for thy sin” *), 
said simply: “Take, and eat this, in remembrance that Christ 
died for thee, and feed on him in thy heart by faith with 
thanksgiving.” “Drink this, in remembrance that Christ’s blood 
was shed for thee, and be thankful.” In the Book of 1559, and 
all later Books, including our own, these two sentences were com- 
bined, with the true instinct of Anglican comprehensiveness, tak- 
ing in beth Catholic and Protestant. 

I might add that it was not till the Book of 1662 that our 
rubric was added that, in case the consecrated elements are ex- 
hausted before all have partaken, more may be provided by repeat- 
ing the same form beginning with, “Christ who in the same night 
in which he was betrayed.” This was in accordance with the 
medisval practice, though in the earlier Middle Ages it was 
deemed sufficient to bring the unconsecrated elements into contact 
with the consecrated. 

It is a striking fact that the direction about receiving the 
elements kneeling, thongh a part of the English service, was not 
in our Discipline until 1868, which was modified, however, in 
1892 by the permission to any to receive them sitting or standing 
if they desired. In the early church the Supper was celebrated 
"1 Maskell, 129-8, 2 Procter and Frere, 494, note 3, 
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reclining or sitting. But in the process of Catholicizing the event, 
which was going on in the second, third, and following centuries, 
the custom was changed to standing or kneeling in reverence to 
the body and blood of Christ on the altar and his awful presence 
in the sacrament. The more Protestant of the Reformers restored 
the original custom of sitting, and of passing the elements around. 
Stanley, with his love of historical parallels and reminiscence, 
calls attention to the fact that the Pope used to receive sitting, and 
stil] receives in a posture half sitting, half kneeling.’ 

The Lord’s Prayer was always recited, as I have said, some- 
where in the ancient liturgies, and in the Gallican and Eastern— 
not in the later Roman—was always recited in concert by people 
and priest. 

The Prayer of Oblation (“O Lord our heavenly Father, we 
thy humble servants desire,” etc.) first appeared in the Prayer 
Book of 1552 and has remained ever since. I wonder if we hear 
the voice of Cranmer in its marvelous perfection of word and 
thought. Then follows the Gloria in Exelsis (“Glory be to God on 
high,”) which ought always to be sung, also Book of 1552 ff., 
into the history of which I have not the space to go. The Benedic- 
tion or Blessing (“The peace of God,” etc.) which closes the 
service has been used in its present form since 1549. The first 
part is from Phil. 4. 7, and was prescribed to close the service in 
the Order of Communion of 1548. The second part (“And the 
blessing of God Almighty,” ete.) was that usually given by 
medieval bishops when they officiated, and, in fact, was said to 
have been the customary blessing at the end of the mass. 

It will be seen, then, that great changes have taken place in 
the long evolution of the Supper ritual. First, the banquet or 
actual Supper, with no ritual except a blessing, has gone. Second, 
the kiss—considered absolutely indispensable in ancient times— 
has gone. Third, the Epiklesis or Invocation of the ancient Eastern 


' Lib. cit., 185, Ser. ed. 223. 

? See references in Procter-Frere, 497, notes 3 and 4. The best book for the comparison of 
the different editions of the Prayer Book is Keeling, Liturgie Britannice, or the Several Edi- 
tions of the Book of Common Prayer, 1842, second ed. 1851. The best book for the compari- 
son of the Latin liturgies used in England in the Middle Ages with each other and with the 
modern Roman is Maskell’s (see above). 
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liturgies has disappeared in the West for the recitation of words 
of institution. Fourth, various customs in connection with the 
service, such as the oblatio, or bringing forward of gifts in kind, 
have gone, Certainly the Supper has suffered a sea-change. ]t 
will be seen also that our own ritual has come to us from Catholic 
and Protestant sources fused by the wonderful liturgical genius 
of the English Reformers, of whom Cranmer, in this respect, was 
chief. Wesley abridged it and somewhat dislocated its parts, 
Coke and Asbury abridged it further, as it was evidently used by 
the early Methodists at the close of a regular preaching service, 
It still bears the Catholic-Protestant stamp of Anglicanism. In 
my judgment it might be still further shortened and Protestant. 
ized, that is Christianized, to advantage. 


as 
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Arr. V—THE PLACE OF THE LAITY IN THE CHURCH 


Jesus of Nazareth was the greatest layman that ever graced 
the planet. He received no ordination except at the hands of 
Almighty God. He was not of the priestly caste, nor of the tribe 
of Levi, nor was he trained in the narrow and cramped concep- 
tions of the professional religionists of his time. He was the 
beloved Son of God, in whom he was well pleased. If one would 
discover the exalted place in the Church and Kingdom the lay- 
men should occupy, or if one is tempted to unduly emphasize the 
superiority of the ordained ministry, let him look to Jesus of 
Nazareth and meditate anew upon the profound significance of 
that mighty Life. 

Laymen in Scripture. It is simply amazing to note how God 
has, throughout the recorded history of his kingdom, chosen lay- 
men to bear his message “like a torch in flame” to the people sitting 
in darkness. It was only necessary that they should permit their 
souls to become the instruments of a divine passion for men and 
a holy enthusiasm for God, which characteristics are but evidences 
of the Spirit of “God breaking into glory through a human life.” 
There was the first great layman, Abraham, the founder and father 
of the Hebrew nation; Moses, who, though never ordained by 
priestly rite or hand, was elected by God to be the religious law- 
giver of the race, was a layman; David also, who in early life 
met the test of poverty and obscurity, was at length victorious over 
the temptations of prosperity and power, finally overcame the 
handicap of riches and royalty, was a kingly layman, chosen of 
God to be the sweet singer of Israel and the religious psalmodist 
of the race. Amos, the herdsman of Tekoa, the first of the mighty 
rather than the minor prophets, who cried aloud the inspired indig- 
nation of the Almighty against a formal but degenerate religion, 
says of himself: “I was no prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son; 
but I was an herdman, and a gatherer of sycamore fruit: And the 
Lord took me as I followed the flock, and the Lord said unto me, ‘Go, 
prophesy unto my people Israel.’ ”” The New Testament is equally 
rich in illustrations of the great role played by laymen, their only 
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ordination having been that they were “a band of men whose hearts 
God had touched.” “There was a man sent from God [none else] 
whose name was John” (John 1.6), destined to become the fore- 
runner of the Messiah. Stephen, the first martyr, was a layman 
whose noble qualifications for magnificent service were that he 
was “a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost”; while Philip, 
surnamed the evangelist, was a layman whose lay preaching turned 
Samaria upside down. Following his evangelistic and missionary 
efforts “there was great joy in that city.” 

It is plain from a study of the Apostolic Church that atten- 
tion to secular concerns as well as participation in the more 
spiritual work thereof was a special province of the laity. “The 
twelve called the multitude of the disciples unto them and said: 
It is not reason that we should leave the word of God and serve 
tables. Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among you seven men of 
honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we may 
appoint over this business. But we will give ourselves continually 
to prayer and to the ministering of the word” (Acts 6. 2-4). 
Three things stand out strikingly in this New Testament reference: 
(1) The desire and necessity of the apostolic office of the ministry 
to be freed as far as possible from purely secular duties and respon- 
sibilities. The minister ought to be as a prophet of God to his 
people, with time for communion, study, meditation, and prayer. 
The minister of the gospel ought never to be compelled to worry 
and fret over personal or church finances. The people will not 
generally rise higher than their ministry. The secular offices 
furnish a splendid opportunity for lay codperation in the ministry 
of the gospel to the multitude: (2) the democratic method of select- 
ing the lay helpers, and (3) the spiritual qualifications these 
laymen possessed. The wisdom of their selection was later demon- 
strated in the magnificent way in which such laymen as Stephen 
and Philip codperated in the evangelistic and missionary propa- 
ganda of the early church and assisted in its secular ministrations. 

I would rather have one layman on fire for God, with vision 
and consecration, one who hasn’t lost the secret of spiritual buoy- 
ancy or of a genuine experience or of freshness in religious speech, 
than a score of priests whose only qualifications are forms and 
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frills, or a dozen ministers who deliver their message and perform 
their ministry “as the hireling serveth.” 

Sacredness of the Laymen’s Calling. It is erroneous to con- 
sider the ministry a sacred calling and that of the layman purely 
secular. There may be a “sacramental spirituality in the common 
acts of life.” Laymen are as truly doing God’s will and perform- 
ing sacred duties in business, in trade, and in professional life, as 
the preacher behind the sacred desk. The calling of the merchant 
is a divine one as well as that of the minister, the mechanic’s as 
well as that of the missionary, the sewer expert as well as the physi- 
cian, and the milk inspector as well as the deaconess and the nurse. 
A city’s department of health or of public works may be as impor- 
tant in its way as a rescue mission and a church. We believe some 
men are as truly called to undertake this work in the name of 
the Most High as is the minister called to the ministry, though 
we may be charged with heresy for so declaring. 

The Laymen’s Day. This is the laymen’s day. In times 
past one branch of the Christian Church made a profound dis- 
tinction between those who were ordained and the general body of 
laity, claiming for the one a supernatural, sometimes a magical, 
bestowal of divine grace and wisdom to teach and govern the ctaer 
under a claim of special authority. For many that day has for- 
ever passed. It will pass for all. It has never been the Protestant 
conception. Not by external and mechanical, but by spiritual and 
divine authority is the ministry to instruct and lead the laity 
hereafter. Not by miracle and magic, but by reality and genuine- 
ness are the modern prophets to lead the people to right living and 
thinking. If in the middle ages the laity had had a larger and 
more enlightened share in the affairs of the church those ages 
would not have been so dark. Where the clergy arrogates to itself 
all the authority and wisdom vouchsafed to the Christian Church 
then woe to the church. Perhaps, had the laymen been consulted 
in those dark days, simony would not have become so prevalent. 
A few lusty strokes from their hand might have killed the goose 
that laid those golden eggs for the benefit of the clergy. 

Coéperation of Ministry and Laity. Laity and ministry in the 
church should be like the integral parts of a perfect mechanism 
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working in absolute harmony. The ministry and the laity each haye 
their well-defined spheres of Christian activity. The minister myst 
be a spiritual leader. His duty is to inspire and save his people, 
A sermon has been well defined as “little drops of blood shed by 
the servant of the Lord for the redemption of his people.” But the 
laymen can and should play a large role in all the activities of 
the church, whether spiritual or secular, local or general. It js 
taken for granted without debate, and would be considered super- 
fluous for one to suggest, that the religious education and training 
of the young in our Bible schools should be undertaken largely by 
the laity. It is not so general to ask and expect the active codpera- 
tion of both laymen and laywomen in the prayer meetings and other 
religious services. But our pastoral experience has been that such 
a course is stimulating to minister and people alike. We have 
adopted the practice in our work with telling results. The voice 
and vote of laymen were long since admitted to the general confer- 
ences of various denominations, and in many the laymen have a 
share, as they should have, in the selection of the highest officials 
of the church and the election of candidates to the ministry. This 
is well. It is democratic, it is American; it is scriptural, as we 
have already pointed out. 

Obstructionists. Some men conceive it to be their foreordained 
duty to play the part of the obstructionist in the church. Every 
forward movement, each change of the old order, any adventure of 
faith, is sure to confront the opposition of these everlasting conserv- 
atives who have made a fine art of being critics and pessimists. 
We are reminded of our friend the doctor’s remark, who said that 
his father had an old horse on the farm who wore out four pairs of 
breeching to one pair of tugs. The church needs laymen who 
know more about pulling heavy loads than forever holding back. 

Church Finances. A proof of the divine origin of the church is 
the manner in which it has managed to keep from being drowned 
in the depth of decay and degradation by the millstones of a fickle, 
finicky, fastidious, and foolish membership who have no heart 
in the greatest enterprises that ever engaged the thought of man. 
How much heartbreak it would spare “the saving remnant” if 
they were not compelled, Atlas-like, to bear so many of the burdens 
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of the world and the work of God on their own shoulders. The 
church ought not to be conceived as a nursery in which to coddle 
people—it is a training ground where they may receive discipline 
for the eternal conflict ; it is not a hospital, but an army in action; 
not a dress parade, but the heart of Christ incarnate in a Christian 
brotherhood bent on saving the world. Some ministers have to 
spend so much time nursing wounded laymen that they have 
neither time nor spirit to lead a charge on the breastworks of evil. 
The big laymen will not need petting, coddling, or apology. The 
ideal laymen will always assist and encourage, never cripple and 
thwart the men of lofty visions and holy dreams. They believe 
absolutely in the coming triumph of the kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. In the region of finances the layman has 
a golden opportunity. It does not detract from the general 
financial ability of the ministers (and there are men in the minis- 
try who could make a notable success in the financial world were 
they to devote their remarkable talents to that sphere) to say that 
the laymen can shine in this realm. Church finances have not al- 
ways been a conspicuous success, simply because business methods 
have not been adopted and adapted to the church’s needs. It is said 
that one “proof of the reality of religion is that the church still 
survives the lax methods of finances it has suffered.” What 
possibilities there are before the church when all laymen shall 
reach up to more generous and systematic methods of giving. If 
genius be defined as “a capacity for taking infinite pains,” then 
a genius at giving is one who takes infinite pains in distributing 
the proportion of his income which he devotes to God’s work. 

The example of the noble layman, whose story is told in the 
adjoined clipping from World-Wide Missions, illustrates the 
princely possibilities in this sphere of Christian consecration: 


Tue TirHe aNnp BETTER 


A Methodist layman in the Middle West is following so high an 
ideal of stewardship that he does not stop at tithing, but increases the 
percentage of income given to Christian work as he is prospered in busi- 
ness. His plan in detail has been as follows: When his income reached 
$2,000 he began to increase the proportion given to Christian work one 
per cent for each $200 addition to his income, so that this percentage has 
always equaled one half the number of hundred dollars of his total 
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income. The scheme further contemplates giving according to this 
schedule until his income may reach $10,000 per year, which would then 
make his stewardship fund 50 per cent or $5,000, after which, so long as 
his income shall be $10,000 or more per year, he purposes to give all over 
and above $5,000 of said income for the extension of the kingdom of Gog. 
Here is his story in his own words: 

“I left college seven years ago, in debt $1,200, and started to work at 
$50 per month. I began at that time to set aside one tenth of my income 
each month into a separate bank account under my name, as trustee, | 
have been steadily advanced, slowly, of course, at first, until I am this 
year drawing a salary of $3,000 from the bank and $300 from the Clear. 
ing House. My debt has been wiped out, I have married, bought a home, 
paid for it and furnished it. The past two years I have been ‘let into’ a 
couple of investments without the necessity of putting up any capital 
except my note. The returns have been large and last year my income was 
$4,300, and this year promises to be at least $4,800. 

“I give you these figures to make my case in favor of the increasing 
percentage plan. I adopted this plan a year ago last January and 
wouldn’t give it up for anything. The joy and satisfaction of being able 
to help largely in advancing the kingdom is many fold greater than could 
possibly come from using the money in any other way. Now, here’s where 
this plan means much to the kingdom in dollars and cents. A tenth of 
my income last year would have been $430, but 21% per cent of $4,300 is 
$930, the amount that went to my trustee account, or more than double— 
just $500 additional. Ten per cent of $4,800 (probable income for this 
year) would be $480, while 24 per cent of $4,800 is $1,152, or $672 
additional. 

“I was able to subscribe $1,000 to our new church (only three indi- 
vidual subscriptions were larger) and $500 toward the new endowment for 
my college. Wife and I are supporting a native worker in Korea, in 
addition to about $100 for missions through the regular channels of the 
church. To stimulate mission giving in the Sunday school I have for the 
past three years offered to all except the larger adult class $1 additional 
for each $5 given by the class. Two years ago our Easter offering was 
over $600; last year and this it was over $700. With the new church 
and college subscriptions taken care of our giving will be much more 
largely for missions.” 


No Double Standard. We do not believe in the double 
standard as regards consecration, sacrifices, discipline, or con- 
duct on the part of ministry and laity. We do not find any rule 
or law, any command or call, any promise or prophecy in Scrip- 
ture that has the ministerial tag on it. The great principles of 
the gospel, the biblical motives for the missionary propaganda 
and the spread of the gospel, the exhortation to live and to witness 
for Christ, the obligation to deny self and renounce sin, to live the 
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vicarious life; and, dying to the lower, to become alive unto the 
higher, were not designed for the ministry more than the laity. 
The former cannot be blamed for chafing under unpopular 
restraints if all the renunciation and discipline and “hilarious 
giving” and vicarious sacrifice are left to them. “Wanted—Some 
one to die for the kingdom !”’ is written over the portals of all Time. 
Those who volunteer may just as well be laymen as ministers. 
Some of us have a suspicion that we have fallen on soft and easy 
times and that there are too many sleek and well-fed Christians 
“eavorting” over the green pastures of the world. At any rate 
there is no scriptural or logical authority for a double standard of 
consecration for ministers or laymen. 

Possibilities. The spiritual and religious work of the church, 
including its missionary propaganda and its evangelistic endeavor, 
should not be left to the overburdened and agonized heart of the 
minister. He is only a leader, and must have soldiers to lead, 
or the battle is lost. How the religious fires would be fanned into 
new life if all the laymen of the church coéperated in this specific 
work, and were not afraid, or ashamed, too busy, or too absorbed 
in their own concerns, to plead personally with men to give them- 
selves to the Lord. We need to take up, in America, that unique 
kind of collection by which the Korean laymen have wrought such 
miracles in the winning of converts—“a day offering,” in accord- 
ance with which men have sacrificed their time, income, and 
strength to carry the “good news” to others individually. The lay- 
man was not designed simply to say “amen” with unction and 
gusto, but to “start something” and keep it going. There are 
some laymen and some ministers with whom it is simply impossible 
to codperate. I have a layman in my church who thus describes 
his endeavors to codperate, when a boy on the farm, in sawing 
wood: “When I was a boy on the farm my father used to provide 
the summer wood by cutting it up with a crosscut saw, and in doing 
that work there were two members of the family I could not very 
well codperate with. One was my father, who, from sympathy for 
my frailty or contempt for my stupidity, would both push and 
pull the saw, and leave nothing for me to do but get awfully tired 
hanging on; and then there was a brother who neither pushed nor 
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pulled, and very little was accomplished except some very force. 
ful arguments over methods that didn’t cut much wood.” But the 
co-partnership of minister and laymen with God produces results, 

The Toilers. The touch of the church upon the toiler js 
altogether too intermittent and unsatisfactory. The toilers some 
times aver that they would not touch the church with a ten-foot 
pole. The church is sometimes a thousand miles from the heart 
of the toiler. The Christian layman can and must supply the 
link that will bind the two together. He can at least exhibit the 
altruism of the Christian brotherhood in the great world. This 
will do much to solve its social and economic problems. 

Young Men. There are in the young men unutilized possi- 
bilities of a tremendous potentiality that the leaders in the lay- 
men’s movement should capture for the kingdom of Christ. It 
was “young men with fire in their blood, not old men with feathers 
in their hats,” that saved the Union in the sixties. The new 
generation is the one that will capture or lose the world for Christ. 

Big Ideas and Ideals. If the strong man is to make the most 
of his life it must be related to a big idea, a big ideal, a big pro- 
gram and a big personal representative of each. If the Christian 
layman is to magnify his lofty calling as a layman let him relate 
himself to the big ideas, the mighty ideals, the great program and 
the divine Person of Christianity. Every great life is built like 
a palace around some great principle, and reared in accordance with 
some magnificent ideal. It is designed to serve some great purpose 
and to be the home of the person who glorifies it all, There seem 
absolutely no limits to the extent in which the sacred office of a 
layman may be magnified in the church. All problems of the 
masses and the classes will find their solution in the popular prac- 
tice of the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
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Art. VI—THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN BIBLE 
STUDY 


Tue history of Bible study may be divided into two periods 
—the age of tradition and the age of criticism. Between these 
periods there is no sharp line of demarcation. The two overlap 
each other. Indeed, the transition from the one to the other has 
not yet been completely effected. Still it is proper to designate 
the period down to the Reformation as in a special sense the age 
of tradition. For it was at the Reformation that the first serious 
revolt against the authority of tradition took place. 

During this period of tradition biblical study was dominated 
by three assumptions: the infallibility of Scripture, the allegorical 
method of interpretation, and the principle of ecclesiastical 
authority. And these in turn were bound up with a dualistic 
metaphysics and an empiricistic theory of thought. These differ- 
ent ideas were not deduced one from the other. Some were Jewish 
in their origin and some Greek. Nevertheless, they tended to 
form a logical system; and that system controlled the thought of 
men during most of the early and medisval periods of the church’s 
history. In order to understand this system it will be necessary 
to consider briefly each of its component parts. We begin with 
its philosophic background. 

In philosophy there are two fundamental questions. The 
first is metaphysical. It relates to the nature of the ultimate 
reality. Is this reality single or double? If we take the former 
view, we are monists; if the latter, dualists. In ancient times the 
tendency in philosophy was strongly dualistic. A spiritual prin- 
ciple, to be identified with God, was asserted, but opposed to this 
was a material principle underlying the world of nature. What- 
ever relation these two principles may have originally sustained 
to each other, at present they were independent. Indeed, they 
stood in antitheses to one another. What was natural was not 
divine, and what was divine was not natural. Hence if God was 
to speak to men, it could be only in a miraculous way. The Bible, 
therefore, as his word, could not have been written as other books 
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are. It must have been dictated by God himself, and must con- 
sequently be absolutely infallible. It must in a word be all divine, 
or not divine at all. The idea of the infallibility of Scripture was 
not deduced in this way from a dualistic metaphysics. It grew up 
to a large extent independently of it. But the dualistic philosophy 
furnished a logical basis for it and fostered it. The same is also 
to be said of the attitude taken in ancient times toward the second 
of the two fundamental questions of philosophy. This question is 
epistemological. It has to do with thought and knowledge. In 
the process of thought is the human mind active or passive? If 
we take the latter view, we are empiricists. And that was the 
view dominant in the ancient world. The mind was looked upon 
as simply “the recipient of a ready-made knowledge.” It merely 
reproduced what was given it from without. Especially was 
this thought to be the case with the diviner or prophet, when he 
received his communications from the deity. “Inspired or true 
divination,” said Plato, “is not attained by anyone in his full 
senses, but only when the power of thought is fettered by sleep, 
or disease, or some paroxysm of frenzy.” The human mind as 
over against the divine was thus looked upon as merely a tabula 
rasa, a blank tablet, on which the divine spirit wrote its message. 
What the prophet or inspired writer did, was simply to receive 
and transmit the divine word. He contributed nothing whatso- 
ever of his own to it. Inspiration, therefore, was conceived of 
under the form of dictation; and this conception of inspiration, 
of course, carried with it the idea of absolute infallibility. It is 
thus clear that the dualistic and empiricistic tendencies in ancient 
philosophy furnished a natural basis for the theory of verbal 
inspiration and strict inerrancy. 

The doctrine of biblical infallibility itself was inherited from 
the Jews. It grew up among them during the latter part of the 
Old Testament period. It is a view into which uncritical thought 
naturally falls. If the Scriptures are authoritative, the simplest 
way to ground their authority is to assert that they are verbally 
inspired, and, therefore, infallible. There is much, it is true, 
in the practice of early Jewish and Christian writers that seems 
inconsistent with this conception of Scripture. They are inac- 
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curate in their quotations; they use translations instead of the 
original text, and they distinguish different degrees of inspira- 
tion. But these facts are simply evidence that they had not 
worked out their theory of infallibility in a thoroughgoing way. 
The theory itself they accepted and frequently asserted. It was 
this theory also that led to the allegorical method of interpreta- 
tion. This method had been employed by the Greeks in their 
interpretation of Homer and Hesiod, in order to bring the teach- 
ing of these sacred poets into harmony with themselves and with 
later philosophy. And for a similar reason the Jews applied it 
to their Seriptures, when they came into contact with Greek 
thought in Alexandria and elsewhere. The most notable instance 
of this was furnished by Philo, who thus read back into the law 
of Moses practically the whole Platonic philosophy. The Jewish 
scholars in Palestine used the allegorical method more sparingly. 
But they too held to the principle underlying this method, namely, 
that Scripture is full of hidden meanings which can be extracted 
only by fanciful devices of one kind or another. This, then, was 
the exegetical method in vogue when Christianity came upon the 
scene. Christian teachers, therefore, naturally adopted it. It 
enabled them to find everywhere in the Old Testament predictions 
of the coming of Christ, and to read back into the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures their own distinctive Christian ideas. Of course, this was 
all sincerely done. Indeed, on the theory of strict infallibility 
some such method of interpretation was the only one possible. 
For only in this way could the whole Old Testament be brought 
into harmony with later Christian thought. Only in this way 
could the obsolete features of ancient Hebrew practice and belief 
be made applicable to later times. The allegorical method of 
exegesis, then, or something akin thereto, followed inevitably from 
the doctrine of biblical infallibility. 

There is, however, one serious difficulty with allegorical inter- 
pretation. It has no fixed principles. It leaves everything to the 
taste and whim of the individual. With such a method it is 
quite as easy to find a support in Scripture for heretical ideas as 
for the true faith. And this the early Christians soon discovered. 
Having, then, no sounder exegetical method with which to meet 
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the biblical arguments of the heretics, they found it necessary 
to appeal to tradition and the strong arm of authority. Only 
such interpretations of Scripture were to be accepted as agreed 
with the traditional teaching of the church. And what that 
teaching was, was to be determined by the hierarchy. It was in 
this way that the principle of ecclesiastical authority arose. The 
conditions of the time demanded it. Without it the church would 
have been unable to deal in an effective way with the heretics, 
such as the Gnostics. And without it, also, it would have been 
impossible for the church to bring the barbarians from the North 
under the sway of Christian teaching. Both the mental imma- 
turity of the people, and the current allegorical method of inter- 
pretation, required that there should be some recognized authority 
to which people might appeal for the true interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. Without such an authority it would have been impossible 
to maintain unity of faith and efficiency of action. 

Such, then, were the conditions under which Bible study was 
carried on down to the time of the Reformation. The Bible was 
regarded as infallible, but it was thought to be a book of mysteries, 
Hence to be rightly understood it must be interpreted allegorically. 
But allegorical interpretation has no commonly accepted prin- 
ciples. Hence an authoritative interpreter was necessary. And 
this was naturally found in the recognized leaders of the church. 
This attitude toward and conception of Seripture was, as we have 
seen, no mere accident of Christian history. It grew out of the 
mental habits and practical needs of the time. 

It is possible to conceive of conditions under which the free 
critical study of the Bible might have flourished from the outset. 
But those conditions did not exist. The needs of the time were 
predominantly practical and did not demand it. And the intel- 
lectual equipment of the day did not permit of it. A beginning 
in the direction of a grammatical-historical exegesis was indeed 
made by the Antiochian school, but it led to nothing. The dog- 
matic and practical interests of the time could make no use of it. 
And a properly scientific spirit did not exist. Before a strictly 
critical study of the Bible was possible it was necessary that a new 
kind of intellectual interest be awakened, and that a new philosophi- 
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cal and theological viewpoint be introduced. And this in the nature 
of the case could be brought about only in the course of centuries. 

Ultimately, however, it was inevitable that this change should 
take place. Forces both within and without the church con- 
tributed toward it. In the process by which it was at length 
effected we may distinguish three stages: (1) certain pre-Refor- 
mation tendencies hostile to the established system, (2) the 
Protestant Reformation, and (3) the abandonment of the doc- 
trine of biblical infallibility. Of the pre-Reformation tendencies 
antagonistic to the traditional practice and belief three may be 
mentioned; and these are all distinctly Christian ideas. First, 
there was the principle of democracy. In the government of the 
medieval church the laity had no voice. Between them and the 
Bible, between them and salvation, between them and God, stood 
the priesthood. They had no right to the independent use and 
interpretation of Scripture. It was incumbent on them to receive 
what the priests gave them. And the individual priests in turn 
were bound in their use of the Bible by tradition and the authority 
of the church. Such a system of priestly domination as this was 
manifestly out of harmony with the earliest Christian teaching. 
The New Testament—and the Old Testament, for that matter— 
was thoroughly democratic. No idea was more deeply imbedded 
in the primitive Christian consciousness than that of the perfectly 
free relation of the individual soul to God. This idea was funda- 
mental in the teaching of Jesus, and formed the basal contention 
of Paul in his long struggle with Pharisaism, both within and 
without the church. Obscured though it was in subsequent ages, 
it was never completely obliterated, but remained in the church 
as a constant protest against ecclesiastical tyranny. 

In the second place there was the idea of the supreme author- 
ity of Scripture. This idea was nominally accepted by the church. 
It was involved in the official doctrine of biblical infallibility. 
But in practice the church, as we have seen, displaced the Bible. 
It was the voice of the church, and not that of the Scriptures, which 
was supreme during the Middle Ages. Conditions for a time 
seemed to make this necessary. Still in theory the supreme 
authority of the Bible was acknowledged. And, as the church 
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grew corrupt, and people began to lose confidence in the priest. 
hood, there arose a desire on the part of many to know what the 


actual teaching of Scripture was. Had the church correctly repre- 
sented it? they began to ask. And in any case they felt that, if 
the Bible was theoretically the last court of appeal, it ought to be 
actually such. The heart claimed that as its right. 

Then, in the third place, there was the idea of the divine 
immanence. God is in the world, is near men, and is near all men, 
In him we live, and move, and have our being. This idea was not 
so conspicuous as the other two. But it was clearly taught in 
Scripture, and received frequent expression among the church 
fathers. It stood opposed to the dualistic thought of the times; 
and, in so far as it was understood, tended to moderate the pre- 
vailing sharp antitheses between the natural and the supernatural, 
the human and the divine, the laity and the priesthood, the secular 
and the religious. Thus, it prepared the way for reorganization of 
the church and a less rigid view of inspiration. 

But these three ideas—the principle of democracy, the con- 
ception of the supreme authority of Scripture, and the idea of 
the divine immanence—while operative in the mediweval period, 
did not become truly militant until the time of the Reformation. 
The keystone in the traditional system of thought was the prin- 
ciple of ecclesiastical authority. Against it, therefore, the Re 
formers first directed their attack. In its origin this principle 
was a sound and beneficent one. It grew out of the double neces- 
sity which confronted the early church of guarding the purity of 
the faith against the encroachments of heresy and of bringing 
and keeping masses of undisciplined minds under the sway of 
Christian teaching. So far as we can see, these two extremely 
important results could not have been brought about without this 
principle of authority. The people as a whole were not ready 
for the private and individual interpretation of the Scriptures; 
and, if they had been, the allegorical method then in vogue would 
have rendered it impracticable. Insistence, then, on the authority 
of the church grew naturally out of the conditions of the time. 
But like other principles which have. been beneficent in their 
origin, it became later a source of oppression. It put barriers 
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in the way of the natural development of the human mind. It 
interposed obstacles between the individual soul and God. It 
withheld the Bible from the laity. It sought to keep men subject 
to an obsolete system of thought. In these and other ways it sup- 
pressed the rights of the individual. Nothing, therefore, remained 
for the progressive forces of the church, those who believed in 
democracy and in the supreme authority of the Scriptures, but 
utterly to repudiate the authority of Pope and councils. 

This was the first step in the overthrow of the traditional 
view of the Bible. The second was the rejection of the allegorical 
method of interpretation. This followed necessarily from the 
first. So long as there was an authoritative interpreter of 
Scripture, it was possible to control the allegorist, at least to the 
extent of keeping him within the bounds of orthodoxy. But when 
the idea of an authoritative interpreter was repudiated, as it was 
by the Reformers, and when the right of the individual to interpret 
the Bible according to his own private judgment was asserted, 
there was no way of restraining him. The bars were all down; 
and it was possible for each one to read into Scripture whatever 
he chose. If then Protestant thought was to be saved from utter 
confusion, it could be only by rejecting the allegorical method of 
interpretation, and adopting a method based on scientific prin- 
ciples, one that was content to accept the natural meaning of the 
text, and that was willing to take the words of the Bible at their 
face value. Fortunately the way for this grammatical-historical 
method had already been prepared by the humanistic studies of 
the preceding century; and all that remained for Protestant 
scholars was to apply it to the study of the Scriptures. 

In insisting on this principle of the literal and natural inter- 
pretation of the Bible, and in rejecting the principle of ecclesiasti- 
eal authority, the Reformers made contributions of the utmost im- 
portance to the evolution of our modern Bible study. But the 
evolution was not yet complete. Another stage remained. And this 
we have been passing through during the past century. The funda- 
mental characteristic of this transition-period has been the aban- 
donment by the church of the doctrine of biblical infallibility. 
This doctrine the Reformers accepted from the past. And not 
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only did they accept it; they gave to it a degree of emphasis which 
it had never before received. The reason for this is evident. They 
felt the need of an absolute objective authority to oppose to that 
of the church. The church claimed for itself infallibility, ang 
hence they felt the necessity of making a similar claim for the 
Bible. In so far as they meant by this simply to oppose the 
authority of the Bible to that of the church, they were guided by 
a perfectly sound instinct. But when they identified the idea of 
the supreme authority of Scripture with that of complete iner- 
rancy, they went beyond what the Christian faith required and 
beyond what the facts warranted. This they, of course, did not 
themselves see. The time was not ripe for it. To them divine 
authority and inerrancy were correlative terms. One implied 
the other. This was with them a profound conviction, and it sank 
deep into Protestant thought, dominating for full three centuries 
the study of the Bible. It created, however, serious difficulties 
for the interpreter of Scripture. It imposed upon him the task 
of harmonizing every passage with every other, and also with our 
modern thought. This, as we now know, was an impossible under- 
taking. Genesis cannot be harmonized with geology, nor the Bible 
as a whole with our modern science. But the doctrine of biblical 
infallibility seemed to require that it should be done. Hence 
exegetes resorted to all manner of forced and unnatural interpre 
tations, and to harmonistic devices that would have done credit 
to a medieval allegorist. But this was a method which in the 
nature of the case could not hope permanently to maintain itself. 
The constant growth of knowledge rendered it increasingly diff- 
cult and unsatisfactory; until finally, in the world of biblical 
scholarship, the scientific spirit triumphed, and the dogma of 
infallibility was surrendered. 

We are not, however, to suppose that this result was brought 
about simply by the “logic of facts.” Mere “facts” have no such 
power as this. For not only is the interpretation put upon facts 
to a large degree determined by one’s world view ; the very sense of 
fact itself is in no small measure affected by it. What for us is 
fact in Scripture and what not depends to no slight extent upon 
our philosophy and our theology. That we to-day reject many 
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things which were accepted as facts in the past, is not necessarily 
due to any greater love of truth on our part, nor even to an increase 
of knowledge. It may simply be due to a change of world view 
which has altered the criteria of factuality. What, then, may 
seem to be fact to one mind may make a very different impression 
on another. Many of the facts, to which we attribute the change 
from the old to the new view of the Bible, would not to people 
of an earlier age have borne the stamp of actuality. They would 
have been rejected as inconsistent with the Christian view of the 
world, and therefore as unreal. That they have now come to be 
accepted is due to a change of philosophy quite as much as to any 
compelling force within the facts themselves. Indeed, they would 
never have been accepted by the Christian Church had it not been 
possible to adjust Christian thought to them so as to preserve 
the ancient reverence for Scripture. 

Several changes or developments in modern philosophy have 
brought about this adjustment. First and foremost is the idea of 
the divine immanence. This, as we have seen, was implicit in 
the earliest Christian teaching. But not until comparatively 
recently did it come to be made a basic principle in philosophy. 
Theological thinking throughout the most of Christian history 
was governed by a sharp antithesis between the natural and the 
supernatural. This antithesis has now been removed. It is now 
seen that God may reveal himself through natural processes as 
well as through the miraculous. Inspiration, therefore, does not 
necessarily imply a miracle. The human mind, in its natural 
state, with its natural limitations and imperfections, may serve as 
a medium of divine truth. Infallibility consequently does not 
necessarily inhere in the idea of revelation. God may speak to 
men, even though much that is transient and imperfect is bound 
up with the transmission of his word. 

Another important development in modern philosophy is the 
Kantian doctrine of the constitutive or creative activity of the 
human mind. This stands opposed to the old empiricistic theory 
of thought. It holds that the human mind does not passively 
mirror the objective order. It receives certain stimuli from with- 
out, and then builds up for itself its own world. This is charac- 
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teristic of all its activity. When, then, it receives impulses from 
the divine spirit, it does not simply transmit them unchanged to 
the world. It assimilates them to its own nature, transmutes them 
into its own forms, colors them by its own atmosphere, and then 
communicates them to men. We are not, then, to expect that 
the messages which come to us through the prophets will prove 
to be in every regard inerrant. There is nothing in the process 
of inspiration that requires it, or even renders it probable. 

A third significant element in our modern thought is the idea 
of evolution. This term is generally associated with the name of 
Darwin; and he did a great deal to popularize it. But the con- 
ception is much older than his time, and also much broader in 
its application than he made it. He was concerned almost exclu- 
sively with its application to biology. Before his day it had 
already been applied by Hegel and his disciples to history; and 
it is this application of it which naturally interests us most. 
History, so it is now commonly held, everywhere reveals develop- 
ment. The people of Israel, like every other nation, developed from 
a lower to a higher state. It is not, then, to be expected that the 
revelation made to them in their earlier history would represent 
the same high standard as that found in later times. For a reve- 
lation, if it is to be effective, must be adjusted to the mental 
development of its recipients. Hence we must assume that there 
were different stages in God’s revelation of himself, of which the 
earlier were less perfect than the later. And if so, the idea of 
inerrancy is manifestly no necessary element in our conception 
of Scripture. Indeed, the very thought of a progressive revela- 
tion carries with it a free and fluid conception both of inspiration 
and revelation. Revelation from this point of view does not con- 
sist in detached statements. It is an organic movement covering 
centuries of time. And as such the important thing connected 
with it is its outeome. What its preparatory stages were is a mat- 
ter of subordinate concern. We need not, then, be disturbed, if we 
find in the earlier parts of the Bible crude and imperfect ideas. 

Still another important development in modern thought has 
aided in the adjustment of the Christian faith to the free critical 
study of the Bible. This is the new test of truth introduced by 
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the pragmatic philosophy. The old view was that in order to be 
believed a proposition must either be logically demonstrated or 
be certified to by some absolute objective authority. In religion 
the latter was thought to be the one source of certainty. And so 
the Protestant believer held to the complete inerrancy of the Bible. 
Nothing short of this would suffice. For if there were human and 
fallible elements in Scripture, how would we be able to distinguish 
between what is reliable and what not? We would simply have 
our own reason to fall back upon, and in matters of this kind it 
is untrustworthy. So men have argued, and so some still argue. 
But this whole line of reasoning is purely abstract and factitious. 
We might, as Professor Bowne has suggested, apply it to our sense 
perception, and with the same result. Our senses sometimes de- 
ceive us. How, then, are we to determine when they may be 
trusted and when not? To this there is in the abstract no answer. 
In actual life we solve the problem by disregarding it, by going 
out into the world, using our senses, and finding that they are in 
general reliable. And so it is also, or at least should be, with the 
Bible. There is no way of determining in the abstract what parts 
of it are divine and what not. The only way to solve this whole 
problem of biblical authority is to take the Scriptures and use 
them. If they prove themselves a lamp to one’s feet and food to 
one’s soul, that is proof sufficient of their trustworthiness. For 
the ultimate test of religious truth is not to be found in any abso- 
lute objective authority. It is to be found in experience. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. It is the fruits of a belief 
that determine its reality. The significant thing, then, in con- 
nection with the Bible is not its technical infallibility, in case that 
could be proven, but its ability to deepen and enrich the religious 
life and so to produce conviction. In so far as it shows itself to 
have this power, it proves itself worthy of the reverence in which 
it has been held throughout the ages, regardless of any imperfec- 
tions that may adhere to it. 

These four developments in modern philosophy represent the 
lines along which Christian thought has moved as it has gradually 
adjusted itself to the critical study of the Bible. Many have 
viewed this changed attitude toward the Scriptures with alarm, 
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and some still do. They see in it nothing short of a renunciation 
of the faith. But serious as it has thus seemed to many, it has 
nowhere resulted in a schism. In every evangelical church woe 
have representatives of both the old and the new view. They live 
side by side, they work together, and have no intention of part. 
ing company. This is a very significant fact. It alone proves 
conclusively that no vital element of the Christian faith is affected 
by the question at issue. The present outlook is, therefore, a hope 
ful one. The church has nothing to fear from the popularization 
of the modern view of the Bible, which is now progressing rapidly 
through the agency of our colleges, our Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, and our Sunday school period- 
icais. As the great body of our educated ministers have passed 
from the older to the newer view with evangelical faith undimmed 
and with evangelistic zeal undiminished, so we have every reason 
to believe it will be with the laity. 


— let C. Katey 
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1911] Blessings of the Sanctuary 


Art. VII—BLESSINGS OF THE SANCTUARY 


Ir is not surprising, in view of the tremendous upheaval that 
has taken place in the world’s evolution during the past hundred 
years, that there should be significant changes in the realm of 
religious thought and practice, but there are certain features of 
modern conditions that can but fill the minds of the faithful with 
apprehension. During this wonderful hundred years everything 
has been on the move, and we have hardly dared to guess what 
would happen next. Slavery dates from the remote centuries 
of antiquity. During the past century it has been practically 
abolished. The spirit of absolute monarchy is giving way to 
democracy, and men as individuals are having more and more 
to say, the world over, about the laws by which they are governed. 
Woman has always lived in greater or less subjection; the past 
hundred years has witnessed her emancipation. Science has 
stepped from the shadows of superstition and ignorance and to-day 
basks in the sunlight of marvelous achievement. The ends of 
the earth have been explored and brought into easy communica- 
tion with the arts of civilization. The labor movement is extend- 
ing its influence and the toiler of every land is rapidly entering 
into his own. The laborer and his family are learning what it 
means to really and truly live and enjoy the good things of life. 
Electricity has banished time and space, and China is nearer to 
the United States to-day than was Philadelphia to New \ork a 
hundred years ago. The great nations of the earth are beginning 
to see how barbarous, how destructive, how expensive, how utterly 
foolish is war, and the scene that was witnessed in Washington a 
little time ago, of representatives of certain great world powers sign- 
ing papers looking forward to a reign of international peace, is 
destined te mark the beginning of another of the great epochs that 
mean an advanced civilization. It is not to be wondered at, then, 
that amid these unparalleled changes, social, industrial, scientific, 
political, and international, there should be some change in the 
social expression of religion. There seems to be a growing tend- 
ency, especially among the upper classes, and filtrating down 
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through every stratum of society, to worship the god of pleasure 
and to offer sacrifice upon the altar of selfish gratification, Not 
only in our own country are the masses neglecting the privileges 
of Christian worship, but recent reports from Great Britain reveal] 
a pitiable condition in that land which has had reasons in the years 
that are gone to be proud of its mighty men of faith and its multi- 
tudes that sought the house of God on the Sabbath day. A few 
years ago the Daily News of London conducted an exhaustive can- 
vass to determine how large a proportion of the population was 
not in the habit of attending church. At that time it was estimated 
that greater London had a population of 6,246,336, and that only 
1,252,433 were regular worshipers. That means that in Greater 
London only one in five is in the habit of going to a church to 
worship God. This census also showed that those who do attend 
ehurch belong to the middle class, so that the people at both 
extremes of the social scale are seldom, if ever, in evidence at 
church. So far as the rich and influential classes are concerned 
our informants are quite generally agreed that their lack of inter- 
est in church work and life is due to luxury, indolence, the grow- 
ing spirit of materialism and commercialism, ever-increasing facili- 
ties for travel, and the general desire for something new and novel 
in the way of amusement. The problem, so far as the laboring 
classes are concerned, is much more serious than with the rich, 
because so large a proportion of the population is made up of 
people who toil for their daily bread. In the old days, with great 
multitudes, Sunday was reserved as a day for meditation and 
worship. Life, from the standpoint of the church, was a sort of 
wilderness journey, with Sunday as an oasis where the weary soul 
and body could find rest and refreshment; but to-day, with our 
Sunday newspapers, Sunday picnics, Sunday baseball, Sunday 
theaters, Sunday automobiling, Sunday social functions, and 
amusement parks that could not exist were it not for their depend- 
ence on Sunday patronage, it seems that the idle, pleasure-seeking 
rich, on the one hand, and the rowdy poor on the other, with multi- 
tudes in between, have conspired to make of our Sabbath a veri- 
table saturnalia, in which that which we have been taught to hold 
sacred is sacrificed upon the altar of worldly pleasure, 
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The lesson of history is that periods of great material pros- 
perity have always militated against the development of man’s 
spiritual nature. When the wise man of ancient times prayed, 
“Give me neither poverty nor riches, feed me with food that is 
needful for me; lest I be full and deny Thee, and say, Who is 
Jehovah ? or lest I be poor, and steal, and use profanely the name 
of my God,” he may not have been aware how the underlying prin- 
ciple of his thought finds universal application in human experi- 
ence; but in reality here is a great danger that menaces us in our 
modern life. It is generally admitted that the average working 
man is not hostile to Christian teaching; that while he may not 
attend church he is not averse to the fundamental truths as they 
were presented by the Founder of Christianity. The indifference 
and antipathy of the laboring man is not toward Jesus Christ, or 
toward the church which he established, but toward the kind of 
religion which he finds, or thinks he finds, in the church. In 
many cases his ideas are narrow and erroneous. He looks upon the 
church as a close corporation, run in the interests of certain 
wealthy, stockholding members, who boss the preacher and do as 
they please and yet insist that they are traveling the King’s high- 
way that leads straight to the gates of the Celestial City. The 
minister is looked upon as a highly paid spiritual walking dele- 
gate, whose business it is to see that things are kept moving har- 
moniously and that certain things shall be brought to pass each 
year. Professor Peabody says, “By great numbers the Christian 
Church is frankly regarded as a mere club of the prosperous, if 
not a mere symbol of the capitalistic system.” The worker actually 
believes, whether right or wrong, that he is not wanted in the 
church. If he steps into a church and quictly takes his seat, only 
to be politely invited by an usher to sit somewhere else, he may 
do so without protest, but he never comes back, and is quite sure 
that he is right in his conclusion that he is not wanted. He may 
practice in his union the very principle that he condemns in the 
church, and is just as sure that it is all right when applied in the 
union as that it is all wrong when applied in the church. If he 
absents himself from the meetings of his union he must pay a fine. 
If that were applied to church attendance it might solve the finan- 
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cial problem, but it would mean empty pews and the final scatter. 
ing of the congregation. Then, without a moment's hesitation, he 
ean tell you just what sort of a man a Christian should be and 
then insists that the church is not made up of such people. He 
is sure that the church is filled with hypocrites and self-seckers, 
and people generally who have no idea what it means to practice 
the teachings of Jesus. He is positive that organized religion jg 
indifferent, if not antagonistic, to the ideals of organized labor, 
that the preacher and the congregation have no conception of the 
economic conditions of everyday life, that the preacher has no 
thought of studying his Bible for the purpose of determining how 
the principles enunciated may be applied to present industrial 
conditions, that the average employer of labor goes to his church 
on the Sabbath day with no thought of listening to any suggestions 
that will help him in the handling of his business or his employees 
during the week. 

It is not my purpose to examine these declarations one by one 
to see wherein they are true or false further than to say this: The 
church is primarily a religious institution, with its own distinctive 
character and ideals to maintain. It certainly has a great duty 
to perform in connection with the social and economic questions of 
the day. The pulpit must be familiar with the great fundamental 
declarations of divine truth and note how these may be applied 
in solving the great problems that affect capital and labor. To 
take the side of capital against labor or the side of labor against 
capital is puerile and foolish. The primary purpose of the pulpit 
is to reconcile man to God, and thus reconcile man to his brother. 
“For he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen?’ How can a man profess to love 
God, whom he hath not seen, and at the same time mistreat or 
misjudge the man he works for, or the man who works for him! 
So here we are with a large percentage of our population holding 
narrow or erroneous views about the church, and one of the great 
questions of the day is how to get next to these people and give 
them a true conception of what the church is actually trying to 
do. The church is not perfect. No one understands that better 
than the imperfect folks who constitute the membership. The 
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church has her faults, and in certain respects is to blame for exist- 
ing conditions. There are multitudes of professing Christians who 
do not manifest the Christlike spirit or develop the Christlike 
character. There is a lack of brotherhood among the various 
denominations. In our desperate efforts to hold our own, or at 
least to make it appear that we are actually doing something, we 
sometimes stoop to methods that are cheap and spectacular. We 
seem to think at times that the church can win the world by becom- 
ing like the world, when her only excuse for existence is that she 
may inspire the world. She must allure men to better and holier 
ways of thought and life, and lead the way. But, when all of 
this sort has been said that can be, I presume that the great mass 
of people who absent themselves from the church do so because 
they do not want to go. They may have all kinds of excuses, good, 
bad, and indifferent, but underneath them all there is a desire to 
find some excuse that will still the voice of judgment and con- 
science that says: “It is a good thing to seek the house of the Lord. 
It is a good thing to meet with God’s people for worship and to 
offer praises unto him who is the Author of our being, the Source 
of all our blessings, the Giver of every good and perfect gift.” 

The psalmist declares, “My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth 
for the courts of the Lord.” There are many people who are rest- 
less and dissatisfied who do not realize that what they need is the 
soothing, helpful influence of a church service. We are told that 
John Ericsson, the great Swedish inventor, did not care for music, 
although he and Ole Bull were fast friends. Ole Bull invited him 
to attend one of his great concerts, but Ericsson declined. He 
suggested that some day he’d like to bring his violin down to the 
shop and play for him, but the inventor said that he’d just as soon 
hear a lot of tin pans as the finest music that he had ever listened 
to. One day Ole Bull broke his violin on purpose and then took 
it down to Ericsson’s shop to get him to help fix it. When it was 
properly mended it had to be tested to see if it was all right. Ole 
Bull tuned it up and commenced to play as if oblivious of the 
presence of his friend. John Ericsson stood and listened, for an 
hour and more, like a man in a dream, and when the music ceased 
he cried, “Go on, go on. I never knew before what was lacking in 
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my life.” So many people go through life discouraged and dis. 
satisfied, not knowing what is the matter, until, by chance or by the 
mysterious guidance of an unseen Providence, they enter the house 
of God, and as they find there that which touches a responsive 
chord they realize what has been lacking in the life. 

Jesus said, “Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name there am I in the midst.” The multitudes may be scattered 
abroad on the Sabbath day. The woods may have more attrac. 
tion than the sanctuary, the secular paper more attraction than 
the Bible, a real estate transaction be more attractive than the 
securing of a “title clear” to a mansion prepared for the individual 
from the foundation of the world, a baseball game more interest- 
ing than a Sunday school, but we search the Scriptures in vain to 
find anywhere that God promises a blessing to those who desecrate 
his holy Sabbath or despise his sanctuary. 

Who can estimate the moral value of church attendance? The 
first great duty of the pulpit is to enunciate moral principles, 
No matter what certain classes may say or think, the intelligent 
Christian minister is constantly applying to present, everyday 
problems certain principles and truths which have been approved 
by mankind and which are the very foundation of law and civiliza- 
tion. The preacher faces his congregation with a carefully pre- 
pared discourse. He has looked at the subject in hand from 
every possible angle. He does not speak hastily or unadvisedly. 
He appeals to both judgment and conscience, and under the most 
favorable conditions men and women, young and old, have a chance 
to reflect upon the principles enunciated. The preacher shows 
theoretically the connection between virtue and happiness, between 
vice and misery, and then by concrete illustration drives the les- 
sons home. The pulpit lays constant stress upon conduct as the 
gauge of character; that a profession made by the lips, which is 
not backed up by a consistent life, is like so much sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal. The criticism may be well taken that many 
professing Christians are not any better than certain people of the 
world, but the importance of the conduct harmonizing with the 
profession is constantly reiterated in all our churches. Then take 
the great realm of charity and philanthropy. Practically all of 
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our institutions of a benevolent character are connected directly or 
indirectly with the church. The church fosters hospitals, orphan 
asylums, homes for the aged, and so on. So the pulpit has much 
to say on charity, brotherly kindness, education, frugality, faith- 
fulness to duty, industry, and all that goes to make a well-rounded, 
useful life. Then the refining influence that church attendance has 
upon manners should not be overlooked. It is not possible for men 
and women to attend the ordinary services of worship and not 
experience an uplift in mind and heart, and this must manifest 
itself in daily conduct. Compare the average political gathering, 
or even many lodge meetings, with a church service. Men lounge 
about, smoke, are noisy in such gatherings, while the church service 
is dignified and reverential. It will not do to say that all the 
well-mannered people of the country are regular church attendants 
and that all the uncultured, crude, and ignorant never darken the 
door of a church, but it must be admitted by all who have given 
the matter any attention that church attendance has a tendency 
to refine one’s manners, while absence from the house of God has a 
tendency toward rudeness and a lack of refinement. 

I am not able to state whether a generation hence conditions 
are going to be better than at present. A bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is reported to have said recently that “We who 
know history are well aware that this is only a passing phase of 
religious deterioration, and that in a generation or two there will 
be a return to the knowledge of Christ.” Let us hope that he 
is correct; but the trend of the times would indicate that he is 
trying to make an argument out of what he hopes rather than what 
is based on actual conditions. 

We shall never be able to find any substitute for public 
worship. Many a time the devout worshiper has gone to the house 
of God with his soul burdened with grief and, while the sorrow 
has not been taken away, he has realized the efficacy of the “grace 
sufficient.” He has gone there discouraged, and has found white- 
winged hope flying on swift and strong pinions to meet him. He 
has gone sorely beset by temptation, but the Holy Spirit has 
brought faith and courage to his soul and he has driven back the 
tempter in defeat. He has gone with burdened heart, and a sweet 
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voice has whispered, “Cast thy burden upon the Lord and he shal] 
sustain thee.” He has gone with mind perplexed with business 
cares, and, somehow, through the power of prayer and song and 
genuine worship, his cares vanish like owls and bats when daylight 
approaches. He has gone when cold and practically spiritually 
dead, and something about the service has put a new light in his 
eye and new faith in his heart, and he goes away determined to 
be true as long as life shall last. The sinner has gone into the 
sanctuary with the weight of his sins threatening to overwhelm, 
harassed by doubts, bound as it were hand and foot by the chains 
of appetite and sinful passion, but under the influence of the 
Spirit’s power he is convicted of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment, and in his hour of hopeless despair as he cries unto God 
for merey, “heaven comes down his soul to greet, while glory 
crowns the mercy seat.’”” Men may suggest a substitute for public 
worship, but until we can find some sanction in God’s Word for 
something better we shall do well to wend our way to the house of 
God on the Sabbath day. 
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1911] Lions of Linlithgow 


Art. VIII—LIONS OF LINLITHGOW 


In Jacob Abbott’s simple story of Mary Queen of Scots, among 
other illustrations, is a diagram of the grounds and Castle of Lin- 
lithgow, where the little lady was kept before her visit to France 
and her too short childhood there. Descriptive of a part of the dia- 
gram are the words, “The den at d was a round pit, like a well, 
which you could look down into, from above: it was about ten feet 
deep. They used to keep lions in such dens near the palaces and 
castles in those days.” It probably escaped the genial Jacob’s 
notice that you could not look down into a pit unless you were 
above it; but in spite of his tautology, his picture of the den and 
the lions “they used to keep” in it lights, like a candle flame at twi- 
light, some of the darkness of those long-perished years. Many 
things may be better understood after seeing the lions in the pit 
“at d,” which are near to unintelligible without them. Those lions 
in the pit are like a piece of a child’s puzzle picture: without the 
piece you can get only an incomplete assemblage of shapes and 
colors. Without the lions you can get only confusion, but with 
them you can reconstruct the fashion of their entire age. 

History has no more baffling figure than that of Mary of 
Scotland. Poor lady! For three hundred years they have been 
defending her from the old accusations and rearraigning her; but 
all the argument has not undone the work of Fotheringay. While 
two continents have been filling libraries with the literature of 
controversy, she has been sleeping undisturbed in Westminster 
Abbey among England’s happier queens, and with her has slept 
the truth of many devious things in which she was so terribly con- 
cerned. Andrew Lang has been wiser in naming the book he has 
written about her than he has been successful in unraveling the 
title he has given it; he has called his volume “The Mystery of 
Mary Stuart, and the mystery is as dark when you have read 
his pages as it was before. What were the intricate details of all 
that intricate life of Mary; what good and bad, what humilities 
and passions, what vicious loves and noble aims all mingled in her 
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soul, and what tides of stormy issue surged and flowed against her } 
woman’s heart and queen’s ambitions? These are all beyond dis. 
covery now, if ever they were accessible to other than her own 
unpublished insight. But this picture which Jacob Abbott gives 
us, so simple and human and untroubled, is representative of far 
greater things. I have thought many times of those clear Scotch 
mornings, with the sun striking sharply over the water aroun 
Linlithgow and warming the stern old mountains as they frowned 
upon the shimmering valley, and many a time I have seen the 
little queen in Janet Stirling’s arms, looking into the round pit 
“from above” to watch the lions in it. I have no doubt she 
“grupped” Janet’s neck a little tighter as the great beasts growled 
above the bones they bit, and started back a little frightened when 
they roared, and asked a hundred questions, and laughed above the 
den to see them sometimes sleeping lazily in the sun. This is 
about the only time in all her life, as it is written for us, when Mary 
is natural. They hurry her away from Linlithgow to Saint Ger- 
main, and you have to follow her swiftly through convent and 
studies and disciplines and a mad rush of artificial gayeties, through 
plots and a marriage at fifteen and widowhood at seventeen, and 
then on into her black and crimson life of storm and mist and 
shadow and intrigue and sin, wherein one hardly, if ever, gets 
a glimpse of the woman underneath the queen and politician. 
If the celebrated Casket Letters are not altogether forgeries, there 
is an almost natural picture of Mary in one of them, where, while 
the wife of Darnley, she is sitting late into the night to make a 
bracelet for Bothwell. Even the sin of the relationship involved 
does not take away the sad tenderness of the woman’s heart beneath 
the steel of royalty yearning out to the only love that seems ever to 
have mastered her; but this glimpse is so interwoven with sus- 
picion and intrigue that, without any tacit references to our moral 
standards, it leaves, in passing, an unwholesome glow. We shall 
never have the mystery of Mary Stuart laid open before us, but 
Mary looking at the lions of Linlithgow becomes a light to shine— 
as far as any light will shine—through and down the long darkness 
streaming around her later life. 

Mary looking on the lions in the den “at d” is really the 
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picture of Mary all her days. They not only “kept lions in such 
dens near the palaces and castles in those days,” as Jacob Abbott 
writes, but they were lions in those very palaces and castles. 
Francis, of course, is no lion, but he died young and is hardly to 
be counted ; though how different history would have been if he had 
lived! After Francis comes Darnley, with his black hair and fine 
figure given to corpulence, his insolent and selfish and impatient 
temper, his cruel heart, abusing Mary in private and insulting her 
in public and wearying her to distraction with his undisciplined 
ambition and pettiness and untrained incompetence. Some semi- 
humorous congressman, relieving himself stealthily, a few years 
ago, of a malice against President Roosevelt which he was afraid 
to express openly, used the phrase, “a peevish lion.” Society has 
never been unacquainted with the species, though it has not always 
had so clever a name for it. Darnley is the peevish lion of his 
day, redeemed from utter contempt only by the pathos of that 
last night of his in Kirk o’ Field house, when the last tenderness 
of Mary touched his impetuous heart and with hungry eyes he 
watched her leave. One cannot help but pity him as Mary turns 
at the door of the chamber to remind him that is is just eleven 
months since Rizzio was murdered; and he asks with curious, 
touching voice, “Why did she say that to-night?” One hears 
him, boy that he was in spite of all his noble birth and passion and 
intrigue for place, singing his psalm with his servant, and then, 
in the dim light, he and the servant are stretched out together by 
the hedge, strangled to death, while Kirk o’ Field House is in 
ruins. A peevish lion he was, but death brings a certain dig- 
nity in its black, still hands, and a dead lion has lost his peevish- 
ness, 

Then there is Maitland of Leathington, the shrewd lion, the 
cultured lion, the most cunning and alert and noiseless of them all. 
Wherever he goes he creeps, and he goes on both sides at once until 
the issue is finally decided and he can safely commit himself. 
He is always saving his own hide and interested in no other but his 
own. 

Murray, or Moray, Mary’s half-brother, looms large across 
the jungle society in which he moves. He is lion, but, after all, he 
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is an ugly lion; one to be feared mostly because he cannot be 
trusted. He fawns and then he strikes; he professes, but his prac- 
tice does not parallel with his profession. He can learn any tricks 
the trainer Circumstance will show him, and opportunely he will 
forget them all. He will let one put one’s head in his mouth a hun- 
dred times to please the audience, but at last in a fit of ugliness he 
will bite it off to satisfy himself. He is a lion in another sense, 
truer to zodlogical accuracy than romantic sentiment: with al] 
his regal poise your true lion will rob without respect of persons, 
like the meanest of marauding hounds; and Murray will steal 
from his own as soon as, if not sooner than, from an alien, will 
growl and strike his kin and ruin his queenly sister with his 
tongue, and when at last he has accomplished her death will 
manufacture convenient tears. Murray’s very piety is feline: he 
will save Protestantism, but Protestantism must make its salvation 
profitable to Murray and he cannot even blush when he takes 
the price. Not a pleasant figure is this Murray, for, though he 
is a lion, there is a certain skulk about him. 

However, he is regal beside Morton, who is no lion at all, only 
a lecherous jackal in a lion’s skin, with a lion’s big, black beard 
and imitating a lion’s voice. His most kingly trait is a passion 
for other folk’s property that can be seized in the name of what- 
ever cause is closest to his hand, desecrated, however noble it may 
be, by his very naming of it. 

But when you look at Bothwell, for he comes next, you see 
a lion indeed. No man believes that he violated his queen, as 
some microscopic intelligence has asserted, though Bothwell is the 
kind to storm a throne. Whatever Mary was she was voluntarily, 
though she doubtless did many things under compulsion. Great 
of body, with his tawny hair like a lion’s mane, save when he cut 
it close for safety, 


A goodly man, 
Thewed mightily and sunburnt to the bone, 


Bothwell is one to command a castle or a killing, to drive a 
ship through storms at sea or stride langhing to a lady’s chamber; 
masterful alike in any case. But he is no rude brute with only a 
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strong arm and a big voice. He has a fine library, with beautifully 
tooled books in it, and he has read them; he can write French as 
well as English when most of the men of his time can write 
neither. Here is a lion made right: to roar and grow] if need be, 
and to follow growl with spring and seizure. Then, again, like 
Nick Bottom the weaver, if he wants, he can “aggravate his voice 
so that he will roar you as gently as any sucking dove; he will 
roar you an ’twere any nightingale.” Around him, for and against, 
with these others, ran and scurried the lesser breed of Ruthvens 
and Lindesays and the like, none of them, high or low, having quite 
his bigness, his breadth of mastery and daring, and his indefinable 
attractiveness. I have long ceased to wonder at the passion of 
Mary for Bothwell: surrounded as she was by lions peevish and 
cunning and treacherous, to the bewildered and beleaguered queen, 
Bothwell, with all his roar and clutch, must have seemed:the only 
good lion of them all. 

One begins to pity Mary, seeing her so encompassed, till one 
remembers that she is at home among them, for the lion is not 
altogether absent from her nature. Psychology has not yet said the 
last word concerning the influence of external objects upon per- 
sonal character, but certain facts are known, such as the intimate 
relation between environment and temper, as illustrated in the 
quiet, unhurried Swiss, upon his placid mountains and beneath 
his noble clouds, and the hot, impetuous Sicilian upon the lava of 
his voleanic island and beneath his blazing sky. Hawthorne’s 
story of Ernest and the Great Stone Face suggests that possibly 
the lions Mary looked at in Jacob Abbott’s den “at d,” influenced 
beyond recognition the lady’s character. She was altogether inno- 
eent and untroubled as she watched them on those happy morn- 
ings; Francis and Darnley and Murray and Leathington and 
Morton and Bothwell were all undreamed. But if she had known 
would she not have heard the scream of David Rizzio in Holyrood 
when the lions cried, and the dull explosion of Kirk o’ Field House 
when they growled above the bones they bit? And would not the 
chafing prisoners, pacing the dull, round pit, have prophesied her 
own long captivity—to be unlocked at last, but only with the ax? 
Happily she did not know, and sailed, unsuspecting, to France 
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and to fifteen sunny years, and did not learn until she had come 
back that the lions were not only in the pit but all around 
her, and that she herself was of their breed. Swinburne’s Mary 
Beaton, moaning over Chastelard, sees somewhat into the mystery 
of Marv Stuart. but cannot do more than repeat it: 


There’s some blood in her 
That does not run to mercy as ours doth; 
That fair face and the cursed heart in her 
Made keener than a knife for manslaying 
Can bear strange things. 


She laughs as she sends poor Chastelard to the scaffold; she sees 
Rizzio fall at her feet, stabbed to death by her husband, but her 
baby, born only two months later, has never a mark of his mother’s 
terror on that night ; and twenty years afterward she does not even 
wince when the ax falls awry on her own fair neck, but waits 
immovable for the second stroke. 

When Mary looked out beyond the intimate circle which 
surrounded her she saw still another and a wider ring of stern 
faces more lion-like than any with whom she had more familiarly 
to deal; the faces of the uncompromising, unrelenting, reforming 
preachers led by Knox. Theirs were hard faces, so hard that the 
misfortunes of many conflicts, the cruelties of kings, long impris- 
onments and tortures and deaths could not bring a gleam of white 
upon their lips nor a shadow to their eyes nor start a tremor in 
their rebuking voices; theirs were hard faces, but there was no 
duplicity in them, no smirk of profitable piety like Murray’s and 
no unlovely craft like Maitland’s—far less the dishonest lust of 
Morton. They had not the dash of romance which hovers, some- 
how, over Bothwell, but neither did they know the foolish pettiness 
and passion of a Darnley. Stern-faced they were, and unrelent- 
ing, but the sternest of them could turn from his fierce attack on 
Mary the queen to be compassionate toward Mary the woman. It 
is a fictitious scene of Scott’s in The Abbot, where Henderson, 
the Puritan preacher, describes himself to the imprisoned Mary 
as “one who has hungered and thirsted, watched and prayed, to 
undertake the good work of your conversion, and who would be 
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content to die the instant a work so advantageous for yourself and 
so beneficial to Scotland were accomplished,” but it breathes the 
very heart of those hard-featured, iron-languaged men. They were 
lions, and hostile lions at that, but they knew how to pity; and if 
they had been able they would have done what no one else seems 
even to have attempted, they would have saved Mary from herself. 

Still further out, beyond that wider ring of lions, watched 
and kept her hate and sneered and fawned and plotted Elizabeth 
of England ; lioness to the soul, purring when it served her pur- 
pose, but when affronted striking only the more surely, as when 
Essex, with an insolence which history cannot altogether mourn, 
went to the block; Elizabeth of England, pitilessly dissembling 
as hunters say the lioness will do, when playing, like her distant 
kin the house cat, with her helpless but emboldened prey. 

The littie lady in Janet Stirling’s arms looked and laughed at 
the lions in the den “at d” when the pets of Linlithgow lay growl- 
ing in the sun ; and all through her life the Lady Mary looked and 
often laughed at fiercer lions, only to be done to sin and shame and 
at last death among them, when 


. Smiling last her heavenliest smile on earth, 
She waves a blind hand toward them with farewell. 


It would be an interesting study if one were to search dili- 
gently for the connection between the playthings of an age and 
the age’s general character and expression ; for there must be some 
intimate relationship between them, whereby the one becomes the 
symbol of the other. Just as the character and vocation of a 
child may be predicted from the games and toys in which it most 
delights—the wooden sword, the chair transformed into a pulpit, 
the clock dismantled and then rebuilt, foreshadowing the soldier, the 
priest, the mechanician—so the pets and playthings of an age may 
well reflect its inner nature and the peculiar genius of its expres- 
sion. If this is not true, by some congenital relationship, of the 
age in which the lions were kept in the den at Linlithgow, there 
is here a most amazing coincidence. All Europe was a lion park 
that century, and everywhere was the spectacle of lions caged, 
and breaking from their cages, and free and rampant. Christo- 
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pher Marlowe was growling out dramatic notes supporting the 
sturdier tones of William Shakespeare, the gentlest yet the greatest 
lion of his breed, though it was not till after Fotheringay that 
the lion strength of either was made fully known ; while Beaumont 
and Fletcher, blustering fellows that they were, followed, roar. 
ing nobly. Francis Bacon had not as yet displayed his lion’s 
greed and his fawning on his betters such as afterward revealed 
the craven in his nature, but already he was a lion’s cub when 
Mary waved blind hands and said farewell. Drake was in his 
prime, the lion of the sea, as Spain and Holland could testify 
together from beneath his heavy paw. Spain herself, although 
she did not know it, had put forth a lion of her own, for Cervantes 
was but five years younger than the Lady Mary. He too passed 
through dark days and sad imprisonment, but no ax was waiting 
for him, and he lived his lion life, pathetically at last, but lion- 
hearted to the end, a generation after Mary’s closed. Edmund 
Spenser, the second great English man of letters, whose voice is 
lifted yet above a chorus of those who were counted lions by their 
day, was born but ten years after Mary, and seven years before 
her death attended the slaughter in Ireland of six hundred refugees 
of Mary’s faith, at the order of his chief, Lord Grey de Wilton, 
the Lord Deputy. From savageries like that he turned to sound 
the more melodious notes of the Faerie Queen. One cannot think of 
John Knox without seeing Calvin out beyond him, the lion of 
French Protestantism ; and Calvin, with his inflexible creed, lived 
until the very year that Mary first saw Darnley. Zwingli had 
fallen in conflict eleven years before Mary was born, but Martin 
Luther, the grimmest, oldest lion of them all, whose grow] and bite 
had begun the warring business of the creeds, lived on; and not 
till Mary was laughing with the little girls of France, whose 
childhood did not know the meaning of her dignity nor read the 
tragedy engraved upon the future, did Martin Luther lay him 
down to die “full of forebodings of evil to come and more 
dominated than ever by wrath against the Sacramentaries on 
the one hand and the Pope on the other.” These all were lion 
lives and lion deaths and Mary laughed unknowingly beside 
them. 
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It is not, then, altogether unsuggestive that we do not now 
keep lions in round pits near our palaces and castles. Our gentle- 
men have trout streams stocked, and pheasant grounds, and some 
few clubs of gentlemen preserve some places where the melancholy 
deer may run in imitation freedom, but that is as near to keeping 
lions as our year of grace finds convenient to its taste. With the 
sure logic of some intimate, if undiscovered, relationship, it is 
indubitably true that we ourselves are far other than the more 
heroic-molded frames and dashing spirits of the days when they 
kept lions for amusement and little ladies looked upon them from 
their nurses’ arms. One may ask with a slight paraphrase of a 
most estimable poet, “Where are the lions of yesteryear?” for 
time, that tryeth troth, works as well insistent alterations in the 
form and face of other things than love. “The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new.” The round pit down into which the Lady 
Mary looked at Linlithgow was long since filled till every trace 
of its old shape and tenants has been completely swept away, and 
with them have disappeared the figures, customs, graces, mad am- 
bitions and pathetic hopes of the age in which, for a generation’s 
entertainment, they played reluctantly their minor but suggestive 
parts. Kirk o’ Field House is gone, the great University build- 
ings covering the very ground on which it stood. The old stones, 
so saturated with state intrigue and crime, and so symbolic in 
their last disorder of the destructive spirit of their epoch, have 
given place to other stones, incarnating in other shapes and 
fashions the constructive agencies of life, while the shadows of 
dark centuries past, mixing with the sunshine of present aspira- 
tions, inspire and chasten modern culture to a nobleness of which 
those earlier princes never knew. Those ageless and impartial 
mountains, themselves transformed as by an alchemy from barren 
steeps of cliff and scaur to fruitful slopes, used in other days to look 
unmoved on many a splendid and romantic tragedy, now watch 
dispassionately the common industries and happy warfares of men 
and women singing at their toil, whose romance is no less real, 
and not a shade less beautiful, because it does not breathe kings’ 
amours or the deaths of queens or the profitable treasons of 
unblushing knights. With the lions gone out of the pit “at d” 
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have gone as well those nobler lions they so thoroughly typified: 
Shakespeare is dead and Cervantes and Spenser, and Bacon with 
his feline avarice and fawning, and literature and philosophy and 
the world’s fine humor have looked in vain through all the years 
since them to find them fit successors ; Drake’s genius has doubtless 
blown down the centuries, but the fresh and savage romance of 
that older, untamed sea, and the winds amid the cordage, and the 
open deck—all that went by when John Paul Jones, the last to 
speak that old undaunted lionhood and the last to gather round 
him that older ocean romance, died in his upper room in the Rue 
de Tournon a hundred years ago. Knox, Calvin, Zwingli, Luther 
—they left no progeny ; only Mary’s son remained, and the lion in 
his lineage had been buried in his mother’s grave. The lions are 
all dead. 

It may be regretted, from the view point of Ruskin or William 
Morris, that the old order changeth, but it can hardly be denied 
that God fulfills himself in many ways; and it is beyond argu- 
ment that, to the overwhelming majority of men and women 
inhabiting palaces or apartment houses to-day, the humblest form 
of diversion is vastly preferable to the most gorgeous lion in the 
most magnificent pit. This is not a suggestion that the absence of 
the lions from the experience and aspiration of modern life is 
altogether a sign of depreciation. Lions are necessary and admir- 
able in their place, and for their particular purposes, but a few of 
them go a long way. One cannot comfortably stay for any length 
of time with a real lion: it is so hard to live up to him. This is 
true even of a lion in a cage, for the caged lion by the very pathos 
of his imprisonment summons one to a royal fortitude. I have no 
doubt that it would be truer of a lion at liberty; you would have 
to keep ahead of him or be eaten. The caged lion inspires and 
the free lion constrains to stress and tension; in either case that 
is the lion’s function. It is good, in just such fashion, to have 
had Shakespeare and Bacon and Spenser and Blake and Cervantes 
and Drake and the Reformers; as one hears them calling even yet 
across the stretch of years he must be up and doing. But neither 
they nor any other heroes call to the ages and individuals after 
them to be shaped to their own specific and invariable pattern, 
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though certain narrower-minded disciples have insisted on such 
a rigid conformity; they demand simply that succeeding life shall 
be informed with their spirit. The spectacle of a lion is not a 
command to go on all fours and to cultivate roaring and a tail, 
but to seize upon a lion temper and to discipline it to more noble 
passions and more permanent expression. 

This, indeed, our modern age has done. The disappearance 
of the lion as a pet is the result or at least a corollary of the more 
worthy incarnation of the lion as a spirit of life. The lions in the 
den “at d” ministered to curiosity and awoke, while humoring, the 
sense of fear and gratified the very human feeling of superiority. 
It was doubtless fascinating to see them angry in the den and to 
think serenely of the havoe they would make if once they should 
eseape, and then to feel securely that they could not escape, that 
they were mastered. There is the temper of the whole age; it can 
be expressed in three words: curiosity, fear, supremacy. It was 
an age peculiarly open to wonder, peculiarly susceptible to 
fright, and peculiarly pleased with the experience of power. Its 
fatal weakness was the uselessness of so much of its activity: the 
lions in the den were valueless, their strength idle and their roars 
vain energy. They were simply an unproductive expense. This 
is the striking feature of the age that kept them: its stupendous 
waste of power and opportunity. Darnley’s pettiness and Leath- 
ington’s craft and Murray’s intrigue and Bothwell’s stride and 
bluster, even as we look upon the thrones for which they fought 
and sinned and suffered, never seem to be quite worth while. 
To-day has no lions in dens, save here and there a few commer- 
cialized and hardly to be reckoned as symbolic of life, but it has 
a curiosity matching that of any other age, a curiosity which no 
multitude or manner of lions could satisfy, but which searches the 
air for its secrets of flight and the mystery of electric harmonies. 
It has not altogether lost its fear, but the nature of it has changed, 
so that it is no longer a fear of what may happen, but rather a fear 
that nothing will happen at all. In its consciousness of power it is 
never satisfied merely to have captured; it must employ. This 
age of Mary and the lions in dens was destructive; it would 
imprison lions merely to look at them, a dislocation of nature 
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for the sake of amusement. To-day will dislocate nature without 
a qualm, will imprison lions of all sorts, but only if it can make 
them work; they must earn their keep or not come, even as pris- 
oners, into good society. 

There is, of course, considerably more romance about lions 
in pits than about lions put to work, as there is more visible magnif.- 
cence in Niagara plunging unfretted to the rocks than rather 
tamely turning wheels. But while, for many reasons, we could 
wish to see the Falls untouched by commerce, yet it cannot be 
doubted that they are of vastly more use to the world as they 
tumble down their unromantic turbines, and not a whit less 
powerful. The present age, in short, like Nature, abhors a 
vacuum ; it will not tolerate waste. We have outgrown the times 
when men put lions in dens for queens to look at, and blustered 
their way to thrones unmindful of rights and duties and women’s 
honor and children’s tears and their own brave oaths. Kings come 
rather quietly, not to say apprehensively, to kingdoms in these 
days—at least the more noise they make the less kings they are 
and the littler are their thrones. The old forms of folks have 
passed ; but, let it be remembered, the old curious, wondering, mas- 
terful spirit abides, disciplinary and constructive. It is unhappily 
true that the Leathingtons and the Mortons ply their old trades, 
but it is only infrequently, and little to the benefit of themselves, 
while hardly to the hurt of others. There are some Darnleys, now, 
as then, intent on profitable marriage ; however, they are no longer 
intimately associated, far less necessarily identified, with the 
fortunes of society at large, while even they serve a useful purpose 
as examples of what modern manhood ought not to be. The Mur- 
rays are more numerous; but with all their selfishness, and in 
spite of their convenient convictions and adjustable consciences, 
they are working out the expanding prosperity of corporate life, 
and by the influences they arouse from the reaction of modern 
thought against them they are steadily contributing to the saner 
philosophy of life. The Bothwells of to-day are plentiful, but 
they are building railroads and throwing bridges over giant rivers 
and taming mountain ranges, and sometimes, with the old free- 
booting blood, cornering markets on boards of trade and stock 
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exchanges. The old lions seem to have disappeared, but the truth 
is rather that only their forms have vanished. 

It would be well if those retrospective souls who lose them- 
selves in pessimistic comparisons would bear in mind this dura- 
bility of the lions in human life. For with the reappearance of 
these ignobler spirits there remains as well the more heroic soul: 
John Knox also abides. He takes, rather has kept, his place in 
society in many fashions, but he has the same clear trumpet to his 
lips. Spiritual qualities and fibers do not change with time; they 
run constant through history, and Knox, never moved by idle curi- 
osity nor stirred with fear nor running to waste, though thoroughly 
akin to the age in which he lived, was yet never exclusively of it. 
More than all these others he and his lions with him are of all 
ages, and if he could return in the flesh after a more prolonged 
slumber than Rip Van Winkle’s he would find himself at home, 
with a right to speak his old message and with his lips not strange 
nor the ears to which they should speak not unfamiliar. He and 
his lions fought their generation into whatever is best of all its 
achievements and heritage, and so, whatever destructions were 
liberated by them, they were always constructive in ultimate 
results. Especially because he was thus constructive Knox remains 
to-day in the unpublished but undefeated Puritanism which, in 
spite of scorn and ribald contempt, constrains by subtle influences 
an ever-heightening moral standard and an ever-broadening moral 
issue in society, politics, and personal life. 

The lions of Linlithgow, and with them the particular lion 
spirits they symbolized, are dead and long forgotten, and to-day 
presents apparently no heroic figures worthy of an epic recollec- 
tion such as Mary’s Scotland and her Europe so abundantly pro- 
duced. But yet, though the winds no longer have the chance to 
sing amid the cordage of ships-of-war, and the quarter deck is 
gone, and only fortresses of steel and iron taunt the disappointed 
sea, though the sword has disappeared from everything except 
dress parades and theaters, and thrones are won by the stately 
tediums of diplomatic science, perhaps a Wright or Verdine or 
Grahame-White and their companions of the troubled air, with 
strange sensations firing them, and perils their very bread of life, 
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and the skies at last subdued, might once again suggest the old 
Homeric breed. And if one might dream a quiet postscript uncol- 
ored by the pomps of war or prides of fortune, it is not too far g 
ery to believe that the uncounted heroisms of the common life, 
unsung because too numerous to excite our wonder, braveries of 
grimy men and patient women, laying down their lives without 
reward of thrones or even recognition, might prove, on meditation, 
to be an even richer incarnation of the lions of other days. The 
lions of Linlithgow, we may thank the kindlier expansion of the 
hearts of men, are gone forever and a day; but the lions of our 
common life have been and are to-day immortal. 
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Art. IX.—_TENDENCIES OF MODERN LITERATURE 


GorTueE, who became the literary godfather of young Ecker- 
mann, the author of the Conversations, repeatedly advised him to 
complete his education in letters by making a careful study of 
contemporary French, German, and English writers. For by this 
the young student would not only sharpen his literary judgment, 
but gain insight and culture. We know how diligently the poet 
practiced as he preached, and how for this very reason he is, in 
his novels, dramas, and poems, from “Werther” and “Goetz” to 
“Wilhelm Meister” and “Faust,” the realization of the ideals that 
stirred Europe and America from the day when Rousseau urged 
a return to nature and the simple man to the day when Darwin 
and Wallace proved that nature and man, as we know them to-day, 
are the result of a ceaseless battle against pressing environment. 
Goethe would not have been the representative man of the nine- 
teenth century had he not been the diligent student of the art and 
letters of his own day. Is it because our day is so barren of 
literary harvest that we forbid any serious effort at cultivating its 
writers? Do we not, in English literature at least, set up a bar 
at the death of Browning and Tennyson, and say to the young 
student, “Thus far and no farther”? How many universities in 
our States offer courses in writers of to-day? How many of our 
graduate students write dissertations on contemporary authors 
instead of investigations in fields that have long since been gleaned 
in the forlorn hope of garnering a stray ear or a forgotten straw ? 
It would be ludicrous, were it not pathetic, to watch their laborious 
inquisitiveness, to which a parallel can be found only in Gulliver’s 
Laputa. Is it not a better exercise to train the judgment on mat- 
ters of interest to-day, bringing to bear on them the critical faculty 
sharpened by contact with the literature and art of the past? 
It is in this inability on our part to take our authors seriously 
that I find at least one reason for our literary ineptitude. 

It might be objected that each age has felt the need of apolo- 
gizing for its writers. Plato was unable to see above two or three 
poets who deserved a place in his Commonwealth. Petrarch was 
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so far hopeless of Italian that he translated his best poems intg 
Latin, and tried to rescue his friend Boccaccio from oblivion by 
clothing the “saved” stories of the “Decamerone” in the garments 
of immortality. Bacon did the same with his “Essays.” Erasmys 
refused to write, or even to speak, in the literary mode of his day, 
and in consequence remains, except for the few, as much an 
unknown as Juvenal or Tertullian. Sidney and Spenser mourned 
the sad fate that had befallen English letters at the very time 
that Shakespeare was holding horses at the door of the theater, 
But these very men, while they deplored the absence of a genuine 
literature, read, and read intently, what their age was producing, 
Plato knew intimately the poets of his time. Petrarch studied 
Dante and Boccaccio. Erasmus owed much to the writings of 
nearly every great contemporary. Sidney and Spenser built their 
poems on foundations laid by men of their own time. 

Are we wise, again, to turn with but a careless glance to 
those writing to-day? Amid the confusing din of poets, play- 
wrights, novelists, short-story writers, literary hacks, magazine 
bunglers—from this mass of advertising and advertised literary 
adventurers—are we unable to catch the true note that distin- 
guishes the creator from the imitator, the artist from the sign 
painter? Do we know our literary men and women too well to 
allow ourselves to be impressed by their real merits? Do we look 
to them merely to amuse us, and go for intellectual stimulus to 
those of whose literary apotheosis we are assured? Perhaps we 
regard our writers to-day as our valets, and, to invert the adage, 
no valet can be a hero to his master. The old verse comes to my 
mind, “We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we 
have mourned to you, and ye have not wept.” It is interesting 
to comment on this attitude of refusing to make a hero of anyone 
while he is yet with us. For a good many years now there has 
been a fairly general opinion, probably well grounded, that Tolstoi 
was one of our leading literary thinkers; yet somehow libraries 
managed to struggle along with one or two copies each of his better 
known works—except his greatest, which has suffered literary 
excommunication and been for years on the index. Now, at his 
death, suddenly comes an overwhelming demand, and libraries 
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report that they must meet this by immediate increase of supply. 
Though Tolstoi’s work was completed nearly twenty years ago, 
he finds his mass of readers to-day. 

But there seems to me to be a deeper reason for our refusal 
to take our writers with more than half seriousness. All feel that 
literature can be effectively studied only through the medium of 
history, where are reflected the ideas and ideals of the age that 
gave it birth. To get a full appreciation of Homer we must be able 
to picture to ourselves the civilization of which his epics were the 
flower. To understand Dante aright we must see him with the 
eyes of medieval Europe, we must know its ideals of spiritual and 
temporal feudalism. In the same way, to grasp the full signifi- 
cance of Shakespeare we must know the stirring times of the 
English Renaissance, with its high ideals of physical and intel- 
lectual manhood. Coming down almost to our own time, we must 
understand the idea of the worth of the individual emotion to 
appreciate clearly the romanticism of George Sand. These writers 
were all of them products of their ages. It is idle to hope that our 
age, which is moved by other motives, obeys other laws, can repro- 
duce for us a Homer, a Dante, a Shakespeare, or even a George 
Sand. At best it can produce only a weak imitation ; and all imi- 
tations are weak because the imitator, by withdrawing from the 
realities of his own time, attempts to live with the ghosts of a 
vanished age. No great master has been followed by a great dis- 
ciple, for by the time the master has been dead a few years the 
world has moved on, and new forces, new ideas, have begun to 
work, which demand a new interpretation, a new literature. Is 
it not because we do not fully understand the vague and sometimes 
unpleasant strivings of the new ideals of to-day that we do not 
regard the authors who are trying to give them utterance? 

I do not mean to suggest that the ideas of to-day are of more 
real value than those of the days of Homer or of Shakespeare, or 
that the writers of to-day stand higher than those mentioned. 
We have gained in critical skill and artistic technique, to be sure ; 
and our writers are better craftsmen. The first interpretation of 
the doctrine of evolution, that all progress means progress for 
improvement of the type, has been pretty well shot to pieces. by 
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later investigators. The environment determines in what direo. 
tion the individual shall develop. So it is with literature, Its 
ultimate worth is determined by the age that produces it. And 
the ideas of to-day, the ideals that underlie our activities, for bet 
ter or worse, are molding our authors, They are most intimately 
an expression of our intellectual, social, political unrest. We may 
like them, or not like them, but, as Touchstone remarks of Audrey, 
we must claim them as our own. At least, if we take the works 
seriously, they may, like a chart, determine with some accuracy 
where we stand and indicate the direction in which we are moving. 

Nor in this effort to estimate our writers to-day at their 
true worth have our critics been always the truest of guides. Im- 
mersed almost always in the literature of the past, they have had 
scant leisure to comprehend what the present is trying to express, 
Drawing their critical weapons from some ancient though worthy 
armory, they often strive to combat what they call modern literary 
heresies. The trouble is that the heresies of one age often become 
the gospel of the next. There are, to be sure, certain more or less 
clearly indicated laws which all literature must obey. But the 
manner in which these laws are to be obeyed depends entirely upon 
the age. There is a continuity in the development of literature 
as clearly followed as the continuity in the development of any 
human institution. But it would be as idle for the critic of letters 
to insist that our books should be like those of ancient Greece as 
it would be for the political scientist to mold our Constitution 
upon that of ancient Athens or Rome. 

But let us try to see what a few of the ideas are that are 
struggling for literary expression. 

We have in these latter days heard a great deal of the effect 
of science and materialism upon literature. It is doubtless true 
that the whole school of modern realism is directly an attempt to 
apply to the study of man and his relations the same methods 
that are applied so successfully to the study of physical nature. 
Balzac, Flaubert, George Eliot, in a slight way Dickens, Zola, 
perhaps Howells and Henry James, Thomas Hardy and George 
Meredith, all have tried to put human nature in the retort or 
under the microscope. But the reign of “Le Roman Experi- 
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mental” has passed. What is best in the method we shall keep as a 
valuable heritage, but the limits of physical science have been 
clearly indicated. And under the heavy blows of such critics of 
materialism as Edmond Scherer, what might be called the new 
spiritualism in fiction seems more and more to be showing its 
influence. What is this? How shall we define it? It is yet as 
elusive as the fairy of old romance. I catch the note in some of 
the plays of Maurice Maeterlinck—in his Jayzelle, which I pro- 
fess I do not understand—in his earlier Monna Vanna, and 
Pélléas and Mélisande. It is in Moody’s Faith Healer, Locke’s 
Beloved Vagabond, and more crudely in Kennedy’s The Servant 
in the House. It takes at times almost the form of a new mysti- 
cism such as was foreshadowed in the poetry of William Blake. 
In effect it is a strong reassertion of the subjective life, as opposed 
to the purely objective or psychical which is the subject of the 
realist. It goes back for its material even to the earliest Chris- 
tian times, as in William Schuyler’s Under Pontius Pilate. There 
are strong tendencies in the direction of this spiritualism in the 
plays of Gerhart Hauptmann, especially in the Sunken Bell, 
Pippa Tanzt, and Elga. This is not romanticism, for it does not 
raise to the nth degree the worth of the individual emotions. 
Rather it is the collective emotion, the social consciousness and 
feeling in the individual that it seeks to portray. It is this strong 
feeling of the social state that seems more powerfully than any- 
thing else to distinguish our age from the nineteenth century. 
That was an age of political and industrial problems. We are now 
carrying to its extreme the democratic ideal, and dreaming of a 
social democracy and its ideals of concerted action and brotherhood. 
If this shows itself on its subjective side in the writers I have 
mentioned it has also its objective side, and that more powerfully 
asserted. We need go no farther than Tolstoi to find its leading 
apostle; and a host of writers, especially in Germany, have fol- 
lowed his teaching. This seems inherent in such a play as Justice, 
by John Galsworthy, and powerfully affects the work of H. G. 
Wells. Necessarily, under the ideal of the brotherhood of the 
human race, there is not much room for nationalism. Socialism 
tends to break down racial lines; and now it finds itself powerfully 
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aided by the rapid fusing of the races through emigration. As 
pure racial types are now becoming more and more rare, so there 
is rising into prominence the literature of cosmopolitanism. None 
of the authors I have mentioned exhibits any strongly marked 
national traits. Whether writing on English, American, German, 
French, or Russian subjects, their point of view is essentially that 
of a citizen of the world. It is a question. in *. , mind whether we 
shall ever again attain a truly national literature. 

As a reaction against this cosmopolitanism comes the work of 
Kipling. He will at all costs be rigidly insular. He fans his 
national antipathies, refuses to see any good in a foreigner, urges 
his country to look to her laurels in peace and war. Let us call 
him the heroic bard of the twentieth century. The very hopelessness 
of his cause gives him renewed strength. If the comparison did 
not seem far fetched I should like to call him a Homer waiting for 
a fall of Tlios that he might celebrate in heroic song. 

But still urging its claims with powerful appeals is the mod- 
ern spirit of Individualism. Traced back whether to Nietzsche or 
Goethe, this new note is heard in every land. It is what inspired 
the best work of Ibsen. It gives Jack London his theme, from the 
more or less barbaric Call of the Wild to his later Burning Day- 
light. It is a striving for a new aristocracy, a new humanity 
based on the worth and culture of the individual man. Lawless 
at times, because laws it regards as outgrown human conventions, 
it looks to the future when man shall be free from idols he has 
set up and mistakenly worships ; free, because it knows the differ- 
ence between truth and dogma, between judgment and prejudice. 


Bing! 
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Notes and Discussions 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 





VISIBLE VALUES IN ROBERT BROWNING 


Tus is not a literary criticism from a college chair of English 
literature, but an estimate of values from the standpoint of practical 
life; no academic discussion, but a report of one man’s experience 
with Browning while harnessed to the load of daily labor, in touch with 
human nature and human needs, as known and felt in actual life. 
No fair survey of English literature in the Victorian age can fail to 
recognize Robert Browning as one of the most potent intellectual and 
religious forces of his time ; and no liberally educated person can afford 
to be unacquainted with the products of his genius. We submit a few 
reasons which make it profitable to cultivate acquaintance with this 
poet. 

I. If anybody wants initial mental impulse to set his mind going, 
Browning furnishes it. When G. H. Lewes was telling Huxley that 
he never had any difficulty in getting into the full swing of composi- 
tion, saying: “I never hesitate. I get up steam at once. In short, I 
boil at a low temperature,” Huxley, whose experience was different, 
said, “But that implies a vacuum in the upper regions.” Dr. Charles 
H. Parkhurst says his mind rarely starts until he has a pen between 
his fingers and a drop of ink on the point of it. Most of us will agree 
that he is fortunate beyond the ordinary whose mind always makes a 
prompt start then. Most writers sometimes find it necessary to set 
the mental machinery in motion by a borrowed impulse. The mind 
occasionally needs arousing. “How do you wake up your mind and 
start it on its best creative action?” is a question often asked among 
intellectual workers, and answered variously. One replies, “I take 
up Shakespeare”; another, “I run through a few tough propositions 
in geometry” ; another, “I read a chapter in Job or Romans” ; another, 
“I touch up my brains and sensibilities with Robertson or Bushnell or 
Phillips Brooks.” Beecher said: “When my thoughts hesitate, I 
pick up a suggestive book and read until my mind takes fire and gives 
out sparks of its own.” Professor Austin Phelps knew one young 
preacher who found La Place’s Mécanique Céleste to be most effective 
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in awakening his mind to original production. A critic, di 
Emerson’s talks with a college boy about the art of writing, says, “The 
outcome of Emerson’s precepts is this—to see clearly and state lucidly, 
which is what not one writer in five hundred can do. And not one 
in five million can add to clearness of thought and lucidity of expres. 
sion that electric force which stirs the reader himself to creative effort. 
Emerson has it, and a greater than he—Shakespeare.” To these we 
unhesitatiingly add a third, Robert Browning, whose nearest kin in 
quality among American minds is Emerson, and whose only brother 
among British poets is Shakespeare. And we say that for contagious 
kindling, for intellectual arousement, for imparting initial impulse, 
there is nothing better than Browning’s best. If the mental machinery 
will not start up when the morning whistle blows for opening the mill, 
just belt the running gear over onto his shafting, and get propelling 
power for a start until your own slow furnace fires give you a sufficient 
head of steam to make your engines do their work. 

II. If anybody cares for intellectual athletics, this poet provides 
a large amount of strenuous mental exercise. The Browning literature 
is a gymnasium for the mind. Now poetry as a means of thorough 
mental discipline will doubtless be a novel thought to those whose 
habit has been to regard it only as a relaxation; but whoever makes 
only such luxurious use of poetry must let the Browning shelf alone. 
He himself said, “I never pretended to offer such literature as should be 
a substitute for a cigar or a game of dominoes to an idle man.” 
The works of Browning are not easy reading suitable for leisure’s 
recreation. Nowhere in prose or poetry is your whole complex nature 
more put upon its mettle, piqued and challenged, summoned to re- 
sponsive action, dared to do its mightiest and keenest on problems, 
puzzles, subtleties, profundities—the mysteries of nature, life, and 
destiny. In no poet, unless it be Shakespeare, is mental tension so 
sustained and exacted. And if anyone wants a powerful and stinging 
stimulus, a tingling exhilaration to tighten every faculty up to its 
strenuous best, he may find it almost anywhere between “Pauline,” 
published in 1833, and “Asolando,” 1889. 

The popular complaint lodged against Browning by people who 
decline to study him, is that he is inexcusably difficult because unneces- 
sarily obscure. Charles Dickens said of Browning’s early work, “I 
have read the thing forwards and can make no sense of it; I have 
tried it backwards and that is no better.” When Wordsworth was 
told that Elizabeth Barrett had married Robert Browning he said 
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of these rivals of his: “It’s a good thing the two understand each 
other, for no one else understands them.” Carlyle, while declaring 
Browning’s excerpt from the Alkestis of Euripides to be the best 
translation of its kind he had ever seen, exclaimed to William Alling- 
ham concerning Browning’s “Agamemnon”: “O bless me! Can you 
understand it at all? I went carefully over some parts of it, and for 
my soul’s salvation could not make out the meaning.” A Boston 
University professor once overheard two Browningites: “Have you 
read Browning’s last book?” “No, have you?” “Yes, I’ve been 
reading it all the morning.” “Well, how do you like it?” “O, it’s 
one of those things, you know, that you can’t understand; but then, 
of course, it’s glorious.” ‘Chesterton, referring to Browning’s superb 
optimism, says that when he praises God he wants all men and beasts 
and fishes and flying creatures to take part in the applauding chorus 
of the cosmos; but that sometimes he praises in such a way that God 
alone could possibly understand the praise. Certain it is that some 
readers who broke into Browning at the wrong place, beginning, say, 
with “Sordello,” instead of with “Hervé Riel” or “The Flight of the 
Duchess,” or “Evelyn Hope,” or “Pippa Passes,” understood what 
they read no more than the geese understood Schopenhauer: 
See them un-der-neath the tree 
Gath-er round the goose-girl’s knee, 


While she reads them by the hour 
From the works of Scho-pen-hau-er. 


How pa-tient-ly the geese at-tend! 
But do they re-al-ly comprehend 
What Scho-pen-hau-er’s driv-ing at? 
Oh, not at all; but what of that? 
Nei-ther do I: nei-ther does she; 
And, for that mat-ter, nei-ther does he. 


Lowell said he’d give his copy of Sordello to anyone who'd lay his 
hand on his heart and declare that he understood the poem; though 
W. H. Channing asserted that Sordello needed only full and proper 
punctuation to be perfectly plain. 

All manner of ridicule has been directed at the Browning societies, 
the prime principle of which, according to Arlo Bates, is that a poem 
of Browning’s is a sort of prize rebus or conundrum to be guessed, 
and the club is a syndicate of brains organized for the purpose of min- 
ing the deeply buried ore of thought and smelting out the meaning. 

When the Inter-State Commerce Bill was enacted by Congress 
a sarcastic wag suggested that the puzzled railroad companies send 
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it to Browning and have him put it into poetry in order to make it 
more lucid. This intimation that the bill was more obscure than 
Browning’s poetry was evidently considered the utmost possible severity 
of sarcasm. 

The fun that has been poked at Browning and his admirers 
would fill a volume. Many think of them about as a musician 
wrote of Wagner and his admirers: “Wagner is the king of musical 
cranks, and most of his disciples commit suicide or go to the lunatic 
asylum in their attempts to solve the infinite.”” A New York daily 
perpetrated the following squib: “We understand that the Grand 
Jury of Suffolk County, Massachusetts, has found a true bill against 
the desperado who snickered at a Browning reading.the other day. 
We conceal this person’s name out of respect to his relatives. At 
the same time we would appeal to the excited Bostonians not to smirch 
the glory of the Cyamophagus Capitol by lynching this misguided 
offender. Let him die by the law and not by an act of violence 
almost equal to his own.” Browning often relished such jokes on 
himself. He once received an envelope from America addressed 
simply to Robert Browning, Poet, England. This was what it con- 
tained : 

O Robert B. 
Cannot you see 
You are at times 


Too mixed for me? 
Drop it! if I may make so free. 


Browning laughed over it heartily, and a year afterward was heard 
repeating it with great delight. 

It strikes William Law Symonds as surprising that “two of 
the simplest of modern writers, Emerson and Browning, should be so 
frequently deemed obscure.” But others besides them have been 
accused of being obscure. The great American mathematician, Dr. 
Bowditch, translator of La Place’s Mécanique Céleste, confessed that 
whenever he came to a place where La Place said, “Whence it plainly 
appears,” he knew that he was in for an hour or two of hard toil in 
trying to discover how it plainly appeared. Is there any among the 
greatest thinkers who has escaped being taxed with obscurity? Arch- 
bishop Trench says: “Shakespeare’s sonnets are so heavily loaded with 
meaning, so double-shotted with thought, that, packed as all this is 
into narrow limits, it sometimes imparts no little obscurity to them.” 
And Sidney Lanier, in his poem, “The Crystal,” chides and forgives 
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Shakespeare for “Fatigues most drear, and needless overtax of speech 
obscure that had as lief be plain”; at the same time that he also par- 
dons old Father Homer for his “drear harangues that tease the patience 
of the centuries.” Professor Boyesen, though he put Browning 
as @ poet below Keats and Shelley and Tennyson, as all do 
who value form above substance, yet said that his obscurity is 
not from confusion of thought but from overfullness. It is opulence, 
not obfuscation. Browning once told his critics that if they had to 
put in one small line—cut short perhaps by metrical necessities— 
some thought big and bouncing, they would comprehend one reason 
of his obscurity; which recalls a confession of Horace, “Brevis esse 
laboro, obscurus fio” (In laboring to be concise, I become obscure). 

Now there is no doubt that Browning meant to be intelligible. 
An artist tells us that in his London studio, the poet said one day, 
“Anybody who honestly tries can understand my poetry.” Once 
when a friend asked him what was the precise idea in a certain passage 
of his poetry the poet read it over and replied, “Really I cannot now 
tell, but I believe it will be worth your while to keep on studying it.” 
That was the sober saying of a greatly modest man who meant to write 
no line that was not full of thought. When Dr. Murray was at work on 
the Philological Society’s new dictionary he wrote Browning as to the 
exact meaning he had intended to give to certain words in a passage 
of his writings. The poet answered: “Don’t know what I meant; 
atk the Browning Society.” But Coleridge said of one of his own 
passages: “These are very fine lines, though I say it that should not, 
but hang me if I know the meaning of them, though my own compo- 
sition.” When Lord Francis Egerton wrote to Goethe for an expla- 
nation of a passage in “Faust” which puzzled him, the poet replied: 
“I am at a loss as to the meaning. Surely you at twenty-four should 
know better than I at seventy-four the meaning of a passage I wrote 
when I was your age.” 

Many years of experience with Browning has brought at least 
one student to trust him absolutely as a sure-footed thinker who always 
keeps his way, even in dark depths or on dizzy heights, always means 
something and knows what he means, never is without a terminus a 
quo and a terminus ad quem. The reader’s task is to follow him, which 
it must be admitted is no more like a holiday excursion than climbing 
the Matterhorn or the Jungfrau or following Stanley through Africa: 
but it pays. The reason why Browning clubs persist, survive, and 
multiply, is that their labor is not unrewarded. Edmund Gosse, con- 
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trasting our two greatest modern poets, says: “Tennyson lies in his 
floral pomp and bloom, like a billowy Vale of Tempe. The youngest 
reader, who reads at all, may descend into his flowery dells and fing 
some gates unbarred and open fields of daisies. But Browning stands 
like a long, rocky island with beetling crags on every side; we must 
choose a calm day, and creep around him in a boat, searching for an 
accessible cove or sandy islet, from whence to climb into his altitudes.” 
But the climb pays. 

Not a little of Browning’s alleged obscurity is due to the nature 
of the subjects handled, for he is a poet of spiritual things, which are 
susceptible only of intimation and adumbration, not of exact scientific 
statement. The contents of man’s soul cannot be inventoried with 
precision and completeness. The supernatural does not wholly sub- 
mit itself to terms. The infinite can be suggested, recognized, and 
responded to, but not formulated. All sublimest and profoundest 
realities are indescribable; the measuring-line of language cannot be 
carried over or under or around them. When the spirit-world com- 
municates directly with us, is it in words and sentences? The admo- 
nitions of conscience are inarticulate, yet none the less forceful, intel- 
ligible, and convincing. Of them our poet himself says, “God’s inti- 
mations rather fail in clearness than in energy.” Is it claimed that 
the witness of the Spirit speaks English or uses words, or only that 
it produces persuasion? Charles Lamb’s “Dream Children,” faintly 
seen and vanishing in his reverie, “without speech strangely impressed 
upon him the effects of speech.” We know of nothing that inspires 
awe, reverence or any of the nobler emotions, but transcends descrip- 
tion and cannot be clearly diagramed. In such things an attempt 
at exact description often belittles and degrades. Milton’s wisdom 
appears in his shadowy picture of Lucifer: “What seemed his head 
the likeness of a kingly crown had on.” How different this from the 
style of the society Jenkins describing for the local newspaper how the 
bride was dressed. Even in physical nature that which affects us 
most is not definitely explicable. At Table Rock, Niagara, we cannot 
name the elements which subdue us; our joints are unloosed, our 
reins tremble, and we are dazed in all our senses by the thunder of an 
unsyllabled voice, the yawning of an unmeasured abyss, the sweep 
and swirl of waters concealed by foam, the vast gulf obscure with 
explosive bursts of mist, the fury of vague and awful forces. We are 
crowded to our knees with blanched faces by the indefinable. 
Experience shows us to be so constituted that, if only there be an 
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indubitable reality, vagueness of revelation may be more suggestive of 
tness than distinctness is. 

Even a visible and measurable fact often gains in impressiveness 
when given by a flash of instantaneous suggestion rather than by slow 
detailed description. 

It is more impressive to see in the premature twilight of summer 
woods, when the sun is at its western submergence, some great night 
bird tumble heavily from somewhere in the tree-tops and slide softly 
down a sagging curve under gnarled oak limbs—sudden, swift, silent, 
large, and vague through the dim forest-dusk—and up again with 
clumsy ease to some new perch invisible beyond, among thick leafy 
branches in dark shadows of the deepening evening, than to look on 
that same owl, shut in a wooden cage on the end of a counter in the 
country store, blinking at daylight glare, discussed by loungers and 
plagued by teasing boys; although and because in the first case you 
cannot describe nor even clearly perceive the creature, while in the 
other case you can minutely inspect beak, talons, wings, and tail, 
eyes, eyelids, and curious ears. 

But our present point is that Browning’: so-called obscurity, what- 
ever its cause, is an effective mental discipline to his readers, who 
have rare exercise in rapid action, in analysis, and in following subtle 
threads of thought. His omissions compel the mind to a quick supply- 
ing of much that is understood but not uttered. He requires a degree 
of attention and alertness which shall be equal to catching instantly 
the smallest hint, interpreting a mental glance, understanding the 
meaning of every intonation and inflection ; sometimes it is like read- 
ing the flash-signals of a heliograph in a military campaign, or the 
dots and dashes of telegraphy ; one needs an impressibility so sensitive 
as to take clearly an instantaneous photograph of a flying thought 
which the author does not present or capture in his language-net, 
but only points at with an abrupt exclamation which says, “Look, 
there it goes!” If the reader did not catch sight of it as it flashed past, 
he has missed connections, and the author is immediately unintelligible 
to him and is accused of writing incoherent, senseless jargon. Many 
times the reader is relied upon to supply the interspatial and perceive 
the underlying; his mind must fly at such a height and be so eagle- 
eyed as to see below the surface the outline of what underlies, like 
submarine valleys sloping between the jutting coral islands that dot 
a tropic sea and mark the direction of the long reef’s sharp spine. 
Often the reader is expected to complete what the poet merely suggests, 
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as he himself says in “Sordello”: “What I leave bare yourselves can 
now invest.” 

All this is a drill in mental promptitude, suppleness, acuteness, 
and agility, which may be variously useful. For example, the rapid 
and intelligent comprehension of many parts of Scripture requires 
the mind to supply what lies implied but unformulated between the 
lines. The Bible is not an easy volume with all its meaning lying 
on the surface. It is not a pavement, but a quarry. It is a mer. 
chant-ship with more of its freight under hatches than on deck; the 
mere surface-reader cannot understand it. The thorough Bible 
student must go below; must dive and blast and fetch up. If the 
reader cannot see what is in the depths and gather up the 
necessary underlying relations between statements and sentences as he 
goes, he will not grasp the copious and profound truth. 

So too our poet’s propensity for circuitous digressions and long 
and frequent parentheses which so offends and irritates the indolent 
reader or mere word-musician, affords to the studious a mental prac- 
tice in clue-keeping through labyrinthine involutions, in returning 
safe from all excursions, and in holding steadily to the subject’s fixed 
center while thought swings round its orbit by cycles and epicycles. 
And this is drill for Scripture-study. What about Paul’s epistles? 
Are there any prolix and involved sentences there, with parentheses 
and multiplicity of clauses—there and elsewhere? Equally in the 
study of another volume, that testament which is ever both old and 
new, entitled Human Nature and Life, as much truth lies in relation- 
ships as in facts; given facts, one must look between and underneath, 
or nothing is coherent and intelligible. In searching human motives 
and in interpreting action there is urgent need for the power to dis- 
cern subways and keep buried connections, for the spider-like faculty 
to swing across chasms and carry the thread. A long jump is some- 
times required of the mind. This saltatory effort Browning trains 
for. 

III. We cannot help noting also that there is training for public 
speakers or writers in the psychologic monologue so much used by 
Browning ; which is not a soliloquy but a colloquy carried on with an 
implied listener and questioner. The preacher’s thinking for the 
pulpit is of this same sort. He discourses to and reasons with an 
imagined mind, and must formulate to himself as he goes its probable 
or possible comments and questions. He must make his utterances 
fit the attitude and meet the action of the silent auditor and interloc- 
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utor, with whose unvoiced thoughts he really holds a dialogue. The 
habit of anticipating the listener’s responses and fencing with them, 
which is so constant in Browning, is calculated to give to sermonizing 
a sprightly alertness which must preclude dullness, and to impart to 
ing the aptness and vivid interest of animated conversation ; 
so relieving the audience of what our poet himself calls “The pig-of- 
jead-like pressure of the preaching-man’s immense stupidity.” 

IV. If anybody cares to learn the art of putting enormous force 
into a few words—the knack of making language dense with meaning 
—Robert Browning has no superior in the art of terse, trenchant, 
telling speech. “Ah, the sense, the weighty sense,” is often the reader’s 
admiring exclamation. Sometimes a sentence of his is a bale of goods 
packed by a hydraulic press, or a trip-hammer, ponderous, quick, and 
crushing, or a sharp lancet, or a needle-gun, firing its compact mean- 
ing straight to the mark, or a handgrenade, small, but explosive. 
The minister addressing drowsy audiences of work-wearied men and 
habitual church-goers blasé with much preaching, needs the power of 
percussive and concussive speech. If preaching be made too velvety, 
saccharine, and mellifluous, there is danger lest some literary auditor 
familiar with Gray’s Elegy shall find a paraphrase floating dreamily 
through his mind as the subtle poison of soft cushions takes effect and 
his heavy eyelids droop: 

Now fades yon pulpit like a glimmering landscape on my sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save that the beetle-headed preacher wheels his droning flight, 
And the sermon’s drowsy tinklings luil the sleepy fold. 

At such moments there is need of something like “the cock’s 
shrill clarion or the echoing horn” to rouse those “rude forefathers 
in their narrow” pews; and it were well if the preacher knew how in 
an emergency to reach for the trump that is to wake the dead. And 
we say that for rifle-crack, trumpet-blast sentences, for what some one 
calls “the saber-cuts of speech,” for mighty rugged dynamitic lan- 
guage, Robert Browning is often a masterly instructor, teaching by 
example. 

V. Another of Browning’s values lies in the subjects he selects, 
examines, and expounds and the way in which he treats them. No 
poet so constantly fills his foreground with spiritual realities and 
verities. So true is this that some have characterized him as more 
a preacher than a poet. Birrell says “Browning has more theology 
than most bishops.” He is a prophet of the highest world; not only a 
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master-singer but a spiritual seer. The Atlantic Monthly justly calls 
him an acknowledged master in spiritual matters. Dr. Johnson was 
wrong in his assertion in the Life of Waller that spiritual themes are 
not fit subjects for poetry; and Professor Corson was right in saying 
that spirituality, whether of theme or treatment, constitutes the reg] 
life of poetry. 

Browning makes his readers familiar with the action of mora] 
forces, shows the transcendent significance and effect of casual affairs, 
and backgrounds all earthly things with the infinite beyond. He js 
the great asserter of the soul, affirming the trustworthiness of its inty- 
itions, the authority of the inward monitor, the sanctity of the light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world, the reasonable. 
ness of reverence and trust, the certainty that Love and Power are 
coequal in the Godhead, the divinely prophetic character of our high- 
est cravings. 

It is probably true, as one asserts, that he has never been the poet 
of the fashionable classes, being too remote from their indolent butter- 
fly world. A nearer neighbor to them is Oscar Wilde, or the curled 
Adonis one sees in the Countess Guiccioli’s portrait of her paramour. 
Browning is no boudoir singer, no matinée melodist, no “Point Lace 
and Diamonds” versifier. His admirers have come rather from the 
sober thinking masses, and, as has been said, “there is a class of readers 
neither literary nor smart who found in him something they wanted, 
and who, for the sake of the kernel, were willing to prick their fingers 
with the husk or bruise their joints over the shell. They are people 
to whom the problems of life are everything, and what drew them to 
him was his penetration and power in handling those problems.” They 
acknowledge with gratitude as deep as the human heart, that through 
this man God has blessed them indeed and enlarged their coasts. 

Whether Browning’s poetry lies close to fact, swims in reality, is 
woven of substance, and helps flesh-and-blood humanity in its grapple 
with actual life, judge from these words spoken to a friend by Father 
Huntington when he was toiling in New York city, in the slums of 
the East Side, to “make low natures better” by his pains: “I get little 
time for reading; but with my Bible and my Browning I can keep 
mind and soul alive.” He counts Browning a working factor for the 
spiritual redemption of the world, for the regeneration of souls and 
the edification of character. 

Robert Browning is no worshiper of institutions, dignities, trap- 
pings, pomps, or prerogatives, but is possessed with the idea of The 
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Supreme Worth of the Human Individual. He believed with Bulwer 
that “the soul of one man is of more account than the vicissitudes of 
the whole globe.” 

His portrayal of external nature is with a master’s eye, and a 
marvelously firm, swift, accurate stroke; he even confesses to many a 
thrill of kinship with the powers called nature; but his love and devo- 
tion are not for nature—they are for mankind. He does not send 
“his soul along with the cloud’s thunder or the dove’s brood-song,” 
but with the intense throbbing life of struggling, tempted, and aspir- 
ing men. In the dedication of Sordello, he wrote: “My stress lay on 
the incidents in the development of a soul; little else is worth study; 
] at least always thought so.” His stress is not on circumstances, situ- 
ations, externalities; but on the inward world. In the swift rush of 
happenings, through all the thick of doing and suffering, interest 
centers in the living man. What is it that Paracelsus, Luria, and 
Sordello are working out? In each case, “The Tragedy of a Soul.” 
Whatever the shifting of scenes, changing of costumes, entrance and 
exit of persons, this is the drama that is always on, with powerful 
presentation, vivid realism, and human interest at the maximum: the 
soul’s proof and prowess and progress. An unsurpassed demonstrator 
in spiritual anatomy is Browning, a moral vivisectionist, a keen dissec- 
tor of character and analyzer of motives. See, for example, “Sludge, the 
Medium,” “Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” “Prince Hohenstiel Schwan- 
gau, Savior of Society,” “Ned Bratts,” “Ivan Ivanovitch,” or “Little 
Pippa,” and contrasted personages in the poem which Edmund C. 
Stedman and Edmund Gosse consider his most original and perfect 
masterpiece ; and especially the characters in that magnum opus, “The 
Ring and the Book,” a poem 2,000 lines longer than Homer’s Iliad ; 
in which Caponsacchi, the priest, is called by some his most remark- 
able character-study, as Pompilia is, by many, reckoned the loveliest 
woman to be found anywhere in poetry, if not in all literature. 

Art no more commands Browning’s supreme interest than does 
nature. Art he knows, and must himself be classed among great 
artists ; yet is he a teacher not in the school of art but in the university 
of life in which art is but an episode. A®sthetics do not rule him. 
Man is more than marbles, melodies, jewels, canvases, flowers, land- 
scapes, graces, forms. He was always defiantly indifferent to the 
censure visited upon him for his disregard of form. And, really, 
the occasional abrupt rugged harshness of his verse is a vice which, 
in him, leans to virtue’s side. Partly it is the leaping vigor of the 
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thought which makes this ruggedness. A gentle sluggish stream wil] 
flow in smooth straightness or in graceful curves; a torrent will cut 
out a rough channel, often angular and ragged with protruding rocks, 
But more largely it is because Browning is so sturdily in earnest that 
whenever the question arises whether the idea shall dominate the 
form or the needs of smooth versification shall be allowed to modify 
the idea, he always looks after the interests of the idea first. In this 
he is like Dante, who said: “Never a rhyme led me to say other than 
I meant.” This the thinker and the moralist will approve while the 
musician and the modist find fault. Herder was right in declaring 
that decadence is nigh whenever poetry and literature become merely 
or mainly affairs of form. 

Carlyle, whose prose was as jagged as forked lightning, thought 
poetry should be a song. Those who complain that Browning is 
unmelodious and afflicts them with eccentricities, broken harmonies, 
and sharp discords, should be asked whether finer song is anywhere 
to be found than in his sweetest verses. In his volume, “Fifine at 
the Fair,” take the Prologue, that wonderful soliloquy of the swin- 
mer with naught between him and the sky save a butterfly with whom 
he comrades, as Celia Thaxter did with the little sandpiper on the 
beach. Take that dainty and delicious morsel entitled “My Star,” 
or the exquisite bit beginning “Never the time and the place and the 
loved one all together,” or “Such a starved bank of moss,” which pre- 
ludes “The Two Poets of Croisic.” If it is believed that any poet of 
the century could touch the harp more deftly than his strong fingers 
when he pleased to perfect music as was ever sounded from Apollo’s 
lute, then read from Paracelsus, 


Over the sea our galleys went 

With cleaving prows in order brave, 

To a speeding wind and a bounding wave, 
A gallant armament. 


The very rhythm of the waves is in those lines. Read the “Cavalier 
Tunes,” perfect in ring and rhythm, with the regular clatter of hoofs 
and jingle of scabbard and spur. For lightsome rhythmical movement, 
metrical sweep and swing, magnificent rolling verse, he is as remark- 
able as for powerful conciseness, bright and rapid narrative, and 
flashing suggestiveness. When his verse runs rugged it is not that the 
author of “Abt Vogler” hath no music in his soul, no ear for concord 
of sweet sounds, but that he cares more for higher things. Always 
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the ethical and spiritual are more to him than the physical, the sensa- 
tional, and the artistic. 

VI. Browning’s robust masculinity is for many one of his notable 
yalues. This quality is the more prized from being so often lacking 
among poets, and, for that matter, in other places where it is highly 
desirable. The Rev. Sidney Smith said, “There are three sexes, men, 
women, and clergymen,” and in one line of the “Ring and the Book” 
crafty old Violante says to Pompilia: “A priest is more a woman than 
a man”; which may have been true, for aught we know, of sexless 
monks and the frocked clergy of the Papal Church; but Protestant- 
ism has no use for the androgynous feminine male; it wants the bone, 
and brawn, and sinew of manliness. Protestantism began in burly 
enough fashion with Luther, and it needs men so manly in quality 
and bearing, so muscular in thought and speech, so stalwart and hir- 
sute in sentiment and action, as that their manhood shall be obvious 
and demonstrative. 

In Browning one encounters the indubitable masculinity of a 
mind as virile as it is virtuous. The effeminate find nothing con- 
genial in him. The ladylike westhete quickly tires of an attempt to 
wrestle with the rugged thoughts. This thinker has the right arm of 
a blacksmith and the grip of a giant. In all his utterances we know 
with our eyes shut it is a bearded mouth that speaks and a man’s voice 
that we hear. In Tennyson’s earlier years Lord Lytton named him 
“Miss Alfred.” No one ever dreamed of such an epithet for Brown- 
ing. 

He has tenderness most delicate and exquisite, but it is the tender- 
ness of Sir Philip Sidney, or of Cromwell, or Wellington, or Abra- 
ham Lincoln. It is tenderness that never drivels or whimpers, tender- 
ness that melts behind firm barriers, looks out from the embrasures of 
strength, and is seen like a child’s face at the porthole of a man-of- 
war. James Russell Lowell said that Browning’s chief characteristic 
is strength; and we believe that a fair verdict will call him the most 
powerful thinker that has used the forms of poetry since Holy Trinity 
Church, in Stratford village on Avon’s bank, received the bones which 
posterity is so sternly forbidden to disturb. That Browning has the 
magnific gift of power is undeniable by his bitterest critics, and as 
Clive’s friend in the poem says: “Power is power, my boy, and still 
marks a man.” For his rugged daring and Titanic force, Augustine 
Birrell calls Browning “the Danton of modern poetry.” Landor long 
ago wrote of him: 
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Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 
No man hath walkt along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse. 


One calls him a tawny lion crouched on Parnassus’ slope; and a critic 
in the British Quarterly says that Browning’s work attests the tread 
of the firmest and surest foot that has waked the echoes from the 
difficult places of poetry and life since the early morning of English 
literature. So early as 1833, when Henry F. Chorley read extracts 
from Browning’s “Pau'ine,” he recognized “the print of a man’s foot 
in the sand.” 

VII. Browning’s fairmindedness toward humanity and life and 
the universe is worth something. He gives us lessons in doing justly 
and loving mercy by practicing and requiring a judicial fairness to- 
ward all sorts and conditions of men. He compels a patient con- 
sideration of all sides in every case. He constitutes the reader 
into a court where, before the full bench of human faculties, causes 
and cases are laboriously heard and weighed. He requires of us, 
sitting on the judgment seat of life, a decision clearly just, or else 
suspension of sentence over the outcome of the complicated tangle of 
human motives; seeing that, as in the best there is something guilty, 
and in the greatest there is something weak, so also in the erring and 
the vicious there may be something good. He sets forth actual de- 
pravity, but affirms the possible saintliness of humanity. In “Gold- 
Hair, a Story of Pornic,” he says to those who surmise that 
the Christian faith may be false, “I still see reasons to suppose 
it true; this, to begin with, "Tis the faith that teaches original sin, 
the corruption of man’s heart”; true to the facts. In “Pippa 
Passes” he shows us, foiled against the sweet and songful innocence 
of Pippa, the possibility of an unmitigated villain in Bluphocks; but 
everywhere he handles individualities and actions with grave respect 
and deals with all fairly and hopefully. He gives the accused the 
benefit of the most skillful advocacy in stating his case, and condemns 
only after impartial hearing. Yet he is as well a prophet of the judg- 
ment day. There is no maudlin tenderness preventing a firm announce- 
ment of the stern and equitable verdict. He gives us awful glimpses of 
divine government and the retributions of a moral Jaw able to enforce 
itself. The code which Browning’s court administers is God’s code. As 
we read that powerful North Country story, “Halbert and Hob,” we 
have to say with the French hospital visitor, who was looking at the 
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physical effects of vice seen in some of the sufferers on the cots, “God 
Almighty writes a very plain hand.” Again and again, in Browning’s 
stories, we see heaven’s lightning thrust its bright blade down through 
clouds and darkness to transfix the wickedness hiding thereunder. 
Evangelical readers have a further satisfaction in finding the whole 
poem of “Halbert and Hob” conclude upon man’s need of super- 
natural influences to save him. The last lines are: 


“Is there a reason in nature for these hard hearts?’ O Lear, 
That a reason outside of nature must turn them soft seems clear! 


In other places in his poems the evangelical cast of Browning’s faith 
is visible. Moncure D. Conway disputed with him in vain over the 
reference to “original sin—the corruption of man’s heart” at the end 
of “Gold-Hair.” Unitarianism was pressed upon him by some clever 
people, among them Conway, who argued in the house andon the 
street against evangelicalism; the only result being that Browning 
listened with a queer look which made Conway feel that he was being 
zoologized, scrutinized, and studied as if he were a sort of freak or 
strange specimen, the latest Harvard development in religion. 

VIII. Browning ennobles life by spiritualizing all its relation- 
ships. This appears supremely in the elevated and dignified manner 
in which he deals with the most powerful of human passions ; the pas- 
sion which may lift man highest or drag him lowest according to the 
way it is managed. For the study of human passions Browning is a 
great and safe master, capable and chaste. Birrell says, “Browning 
is at the very front of the interpreters of human passion.” A keen 
analyzer and powerful portrayer of the forces and frailties of human 
nature, he handles all purely. No one ever got smirch or taint from 
his pages, for they hold not a single leprous line. Nothing unclean 
goes up upon his highway, and the print of a satyr’s hoof is not found 
thereon. With Browning love is always spiritual, as with William 
Morris and many others in literature it is of the earth, earthy. He 
is too sturdy to dawdle with “the roses and raptures of passions,” 
the “lilies and languors of love.” There is nothing Anacreontic, no 
touch of mere amorousness or Swinburnian sensuousness. From all 
this he keeps further away than even Tennyson does. 


Under a foot they cannot smutch 
He holds the fleshly and the bestial. 


His sculptured thought is as spotless white as Carrara marble, as pure 
as the Apollo Belvedere or Powers’s Greek Slave. Now this is doubtless 
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partly due to the intellectuality and chivalric high-mindedness of his 
own noble nature; partly, also, let us reverently acknowledge, to the 
influence of that hallowed union which was consummated when Eliza- 
beth Barrett in her forty-first year became his wife. That was 
heavenly marriage hardly matched in human history. The first query 
of our wonder is, Did ever so strong a woman have for husband a 
man still stronger than herself? But this soon gives place to another: 
Did ever so high a man find a woman so entirely on his own height 
that for the joining of matrimonial hands he need not stoop nor she 
reach up ; a bride of such a stature as to meet her tall, unbending bride- 
groom’s kiss with level lips? The soul of Robert Browning was sancti- 
fied by his own experience of an ideally perfect human love. And 
when his white hand laid down its guiltless pen at its last period, 
this was his illustrious praise, secure in perpetuity: He wrote noth- 
ing she could wish to blot, no sentence upon which that “Lyric love, 
half angel and half bird,” whom he apostrophizes with lifted and 
beseeching eyes as he commences “The Ring and the Book,” might 
not from out her heavenly home smile down her benediction as he 
craved. 

IX. One of Browning’s enduring values is that he is the poet fora 
life-time, an author fit to live with for fifty years. It is worth what- 
ever effort it may cost to arrange a high intellectual and spiritual 
alliance which can last. 

In the first place it requires a life-study for the full appreciation 
of Browning; a casual acquaintance cannot master, measure, or 
thoroughly understand him. In the next place he furnishes material 
enough to last a life-time. His flocks find extensive pasturage. He 
is not an author of one book, nor a singer immortal by a single poem, 
but the creator of a literature; twenty donse volumes resulting from 
nearly sixty years of assiduous authorship. Not only do the products 
of his fertile and unflagging genius constitute a literature in them- 
selves, but upon this a second literature of criticism and commentary, 
varied, voluminous, and ever increasing, has arisen, until the Brown- 
ing bibliography is in interest, ability, and bulk such as never gathered 
around the work of any other author in or near the period of his 
own life. And it seems likely that the nature of his themes and 
his manner of dealing with them, together with the present recoil 
of world-thought from materialism and rationalism toward the spirit- 
ual and ethical and Christian, will make the growth of this literature 
as great in the future as in the past. 
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Another thing which insures permanence for Browning is the 
simple naturalness of his spirit and the breadth of his sympathy. 
He is not aristocratic and exclusive; no dainty poet of a superior class 
like Matthew Arnold or even Clough, but in his spirit, a man for the 
masses. Nor is he the poet of a race like Tennyson, who is limited 
by being so distinctly Anglican. What we find in the Laureate is 
the culture and refinement of England’s Victorian age. His ideas and 
their setting are of English type. Browning is unprovincial; equally 
Greek, Italian, English; in fact cosmopolitan, a citizen of the world 
and of the centuries, thinking not in the dialect of one tribe, but in 
the language of mankind, so broadly human that he touches the uni- 
versal and this universality makes his work perennial. Even a petu- 
lant critic, vexed at excessive eulogies of Browning, involuntarily con- 
cedes enough to justify the strong encomiums in saying, “He is the 
greatest and least of singers, the least and the greatest of dramatists, 
the wisest and most foolish of philosophers; in a word he is ‘all man- 
kind’s epitome.’” What this critic says of inequalities in Browning 
may, with some abatement, be conceded of him, as of all authors. 
No one contends that all that Browning has written is great. No 
man’s poorest is very good. In the best and greatest we must cull 
and select. Even Homer nods and Shakespeare’s worst is bad enough. 
Unevenness in Browning is conceded ; nevertheless, for sustained cere- 
bration he is matched by few. But the point we care for here is that 
a hostile critic ends by calling him “all mankind’s epitome.” Sidney 
Lanier, with a characteristically clever touch, calls the mocking-bird 
the Shakespeare of the feathered choirs because he “sums the woods 
in song”; his “silver whistlings” sample all bird lore and life. The 
bard of Avon is called myriad-minded, but scarcely more deserves to 
be so crowned than does the author who in his “One Word More to 
E. B. B.,” bids her take his “fifty men and women.” Certain are we 
that except in Shakespeare no gallery of characters is found in poetry 
so large, significant, and rich as Browning’s. So great and varied is 
his range that it is less extravagant than Richard Steele’s tribute to 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings, for us to say that a complete knowledge of 
Browning is a liberal education. 

Again, Browning is a permanency because he is not discarded by 
the advancing seasons of the student’s life. Aubrey De Vere tells us 
that his youthful enthusiasm for Byron fell away “like a bond broken by 
being outgrown”; and he exchanged Byron for Wordsworth, whom he 
considered the greatest poet of his century. W. T. Stead testifies that 
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in youth he was captivated by Scott’s poems. First, he read “The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel” ; later, “Marmion” and “The Lady of the 
Lake”; and then “Scott’s charm was exhausted ; he interested me no 
more.” Philip Gilbert Hamerton also wrote: “To a youth who becomes 
thoughtful, Scott is insufficient.” Henry James once said that Ten. 
nyson has been tacitly classed as a poet whom one thinks most of 
while one’s taste is immature; and that young persons of twenty read 
Tennyson, while young persons of thirty or forty or over read Brown- 
ing. Maarten Maartens speaks of Schiller as a young man’s poet, and 
adds that every young German goes through a Don Carlos period when 
he schwaérms for the political ideals represented by the Marquis of 
Posa—from which he presently recovers. Bliss Carman thinks that 
“Hiawatha” is the only one of Longfellow’s poems that retains its 
charm after the reader has reached the critical stage. 

Now, with Browning the reader’s experience is entirely different. 
The strong and passionless intellectuality of mature middle life does 
not lay him aside as it does, for example, the foamy and sensationai 
poetry of ardors and fervors and fondlings. He is not caviare to that 
post-meridian sobriety which on the one hand has lost interest in 
love-lorn languishings, and on the other cannot endure the moaning 
and sighing of young gentlemen who are sad for very wantonness, and 
of singers who mope so picturesquely and who say, like the youthful 
Samuel Rogers, 


There’s such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not if I could be gay. 


This is partly due to our poet’s longevity. He sang to men out 
of six decades. He is not one of those short-lived singers, of whom 
there have been many, whose early death bequeathed us only the 
bloom-poetry of youth, which, however fine, fragrant, luxuriant, and 
delicate, or fiery and passionately powerful, cannot have certain quali- 
ties of universality and perpetuity. Keats, Shelley, Byron, Lanier, 
and many others died young. Browning, with full and sustained 
vitality, lived and sang on almost to fourseore. Their poetry is of 
the morning, and leaves the query wandering in our minds, “What 
would they have written in life’s noon and afterroon and evening?” 
Nor do we know but that “the mediocrity of middle life,” against 
which Margaret Fuller warns us, might have smothered their fire. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote to young Thomas Bailey Aldrich: “Our 
poets do not ripen well—they are larks in the morning, sparrows at 
noon, and owls before evening.” 
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Browning’s poetry is for all periods of human life because writ- 
ten from all periods, and that too without any sign of decadence or 
abatement of force. Huxley wrote in 1893: “A great proportion of 
poetry is addressed by the young to the young. Only the great masters 
of the art are capable of divining, or think it worth while to enter 
into, the feelings of retrospective age. Two great poets, Tennyson 
and Browning, have done this, each in his own inimitable way, the 
one in the ‘Ulysses,’ the other in that wonderful fragment, ‘Childe 
Roland to the Dark Tower Came.’” In this connection we cannot 
refrain from remarking how richly fortunate are the generations which 
looked on three such old men as Browning, Tennyson, and Whittier, 
nearly of an age, haloed with white hair and the glory of pure lives, 
crowned with the laurels of high poetic fame. 

For the individual student who adopts him, Browning may be 
called the ultimate poet, because no one graduates from him to a 
higher. No superior master arrives to alienate the pupil’s affections. 
Browning’s congregation is not depleted by proselyting; whom he 
gains he keeps. The love of him is fatal and final; “till death us do 
part” is the formula which weds author and disciple. Indeed, whoever 
falls under his power is so held with hooks of steel that he is not likely 
to get away “while life, and thought, and being last or immortality 
endures.” No ripening of faculty, no elevation or enlargement of 
mental or moral life will take him out of the zones which Browning 
inhabits, for our poet not only occupies the earth but annexes the 
heavens. Whoever joins company with him has found a comrade- 
spirit whom he cannot outsoar in this world or any other. It is worth 
while to put Browning into your library, because once admitted the 
volumes are on the shelf to stay, not to be weeded out in later years. 

A Browning enthusiast and a Browning skeptic traveled through 
the Holy Land and Europe together. One April day, on horseback, 
riding over Beth-horon toward Jerusalem, the enthusiast recited “Herve 
Riel” ; and there came a spark of kindled fire into the skeptic’s eye 
and an illumination into his face betokening a thrill of keen pleasure 
in his mind. On a July afternoon, in that same year, in an hour of 
rest, after crossing the Furca and Grimsel passes, in that spot of wild, 
bleak, and gloomy Alpine environment, the Grimsel Hospice, the en- 
thusiast read aloud that tender and holy poem, “One Word More,” 
and there came on the face of the Browning skeptic a look of awe, 
like the air of one who is moved to worship, and in his eyes a mixture 
of light and dew. From that hour he was a captive. He discovered 
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that no poet of any age had so much with which his own robust mind 
and buoyant spirit would have affinity as the author of “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra,” which Gilbert Haven called the noblest lyric of life ever 
written. The skeptic who was convicted on Beth-horon and converted 
in the Grimsel Hospice has been over thirty years a bishop, fitly 
enough the mountain-bishop, pitching his episcopal tent on the flanks 
of the Rockies, and Robert Browning is for him nolens volens the 
ultimate poet. 

X. Robert Browning is the poet of Faith and Faith’s inalienable 
good cheer, of immense value against the wretched singers of unfaith 
with its weary woe. It is no small reason for thanksgiving that the 
strongest hand that has struck the muses’ lyre in our time is firmly 
Christian. This great classicist, the author of Agamemnon, Balaus- 
tion’s Adventure and Aristophanes’ Apology, is Christian to the core. 
His classicism does not paganize him. He loves Greek masterpieces, 
Greek heroes, Greek history, and Greek thought, but believes that 
there is more of the power and wisdom of God in Jesus Christ than 
in “all the old philosophies that ever sang on Argive heights.” 

The absence of any noble and invigorating faith makes much of 
modern poetry clammy, chilly, and dejected. When irreligion does not 
run to levity or coarseness, its tendency is to steep literature in sad- 
ness. For example, most of William Morris’s work is overhung by that 
cloud of melancholy that shadows his “Earthly Paradise,” in which he 
calls himself “the idle singer of an empty day,” piping to the suitable 
accompaniment of wild December winds. Andrew Lang has said that 
doubt and painful skepticism inform William Morris’s earlier poems, 
and the burden of his long narrative poems is vanitas vanitatum, the 
fleeting, unsatisfying nature of human existence, the perishable dream 
“rounded by a sleep.” A similar gloom pervades the writings of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, whose “House of Life” is a dreary and haunted 
domicile. The fine sweet soul of Arthur Hugh Clough doubts too 
much for cheerfulness. Even in Alfred Tennyson the mournful tone 
too often predominates. The “Idylls of the King” are intensely sor- 
rowful. Listen to the verses beginning “Flow down, cold rivulet, to the 
cold sea”; and those others, “Break, break, break at the foot of thy 
crags” ; or to the dreamy regretful song of “The Lotus Eaters”; or to 
the pitiful dirge of passionate despair wailed out to the crags of 
Mount Ida by the desolate (Enone. Although the great laureate 
ranked unquestionably on the Christian side and was a life-long student 
of the Bible, to which it is said three hundred references are made in 
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his poems, yet the tone of his faith is not so buoyant and wholesome 
as we could wish. There is here and there a tinge of eighteenth century 
philosophic unbelief and nineteenth century scientific skepticism. He 
is an apostle of uncertainty who often does no more than “stretch 
lame hands of faith and grope and faintly trust.” The London Spec- 
tator says: “Tennyson’s tremulous faith utters itself with a faltering 
voice and in a sort of sob.” Browning’s faith was robust; it was not 
“perpetual unbelief kept quiet.” When Tennyson was asked what his 
religion was, he used to say: “Read ‘In Memoriam’; I have written 
it there.” In “In Memoriam” are dubious shadows, where spiritual 
realities seem more ghostly than substantial; and the serious charge 
is made against it, that “In it one finds chiefly vain regrets and vain 
lamentations, an utter prostration of will and a total absence of that 
moral power which alone can triumph over misfortune.” In not a few 
of his works are dim passages where faith walks with fear and trem- 
bling, treading on things that hiss and squirm and coil about her 
feet, and sometimes draw blood. But the chief poet of skepticism is 
Matthew Arnold, whose writings consist largely of variations on one 
theme—the irreconcilable divorce between the intellect and the soul, 
the hopeless inability of reason to keep company with faith. Arnold 
voices the sickly and feverish unrest of his age, its moral distresses, 
its intellectual bewilderment and hesitations, its spiritual debility 
and tremulousness. He wears with proud, sad majesty, like a crown 
of thorns, the consciousness of his own superior endowments, being 
cursed with that exceptional clearness of vision which cannot help 
perceiving that faith is superstition. He hears the ocean of belief 
withdrawing like an ebbing tide on Dover Beach. To us Arnold’s 
dealing with the pressing problems of life and thought seems pain- 
fully weak and superficial, with no result but repining and despair, 
and no remedy or relief suggested except the cold serenity of stoic 
fortitude. 

From all this it is an ineffable comfort to turn to the master- 
singer of the century, of whom Professor C. T. Winchester, one of 
the most correct and capable of American critics, writes: “If there be 
one English poet who above all others through the last twenty years, in 
a doubting and denying generation, has kept robust faith in the great 
spiritual verities; one poet whose verse has been filled with ‘the power 
of an endless life,’ that poet is Browning. Of him men in after times 
will surely say, as he himself in one of his later poems predicts, ‘He 
at least believed in soul, was very sure of God.’” A great English 
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critic once said that the two men of the nineteenth century who most 
firmly believed that Jesus Christ is God were John Henry Newman 
and Robert Browning. The exaggeration is based in truth. The con- 
viction of Browning’s lifetime is in his tremendous lines: 


I say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason, solves.for thee 

All questions in the earth and out of it, 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise. 


The men of science, making a new world, and the critics a new 
Bible, did not disturb his faith. Where is the actuary who can appraise 
the value of such a man to an age described by John Stuart Mill as 
one of “weak convictions, paralyzed intellects, and growing laxity of 
opinions” ? 

Surrounded by the forlorn and lugubrious poets of modern doubt 
—Matthew Arnold with his sad unbelief, James Thomson with his bald 
atheism, Swinburne with his ribald scalding blasphemies, and Edwin 
Arnold with his excessive glorification of paganism—the faith of 
Sakya Muni—good Robert Browning towers, like his own Hercules 
in Balaustion’s Adventure, a strong and splendid figure. To the 
cold marble halls of literature where these moping poets weep and 
wail as at the funeral of faith, he comes as, we are told (in 
Balaustion’s Adventure) Hercules came to the sorrowing house of 
Admetos, bereft of Alkestis. The hero with a lion skin covering his 
mighty shoulders and an irresistible, sound, wholesome heart within, 
nearing the threshold sends his voice before him to herald through the 
gloomy hall the arrival of a helper not wholly undivine: 


A great voice! 
Oh the thrill that runs through us! 
Never was aught so good as that great interrupting voice! 
And sudden into the midst of sorrow leaps, 
Along with the gay cheer of that great voice, 
Hope, joy, salvation: Hercules is here! 


Such a presence, such a voice is Browning’s, and they mean the 
same—hope, joy, salvation. It is not surprising that Mary Grace 
Walker, in the London Academy, bears testimony to Browning thus: 


This yoke was laid upon me in my youth, 

To long for faith yet be enslaved by doubt. 

I called, but there was none to answer me, 
Till-bearer of the two-edged sword of truth— 
He came and drove the lurking demon out 
That late possessed my soul, and set me free. 


It is not surprising that a lady who believed herself near to 
death wrote to Browning to thank him for the spiritual aid his poems 
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had given her, telling him how it strengthened her to find so highly 
gifted a man of genius holding firmly to the great truths of revealed re- 
ligion and especially to a belief in immortality. Browning, in a quick 
reply to the dying woman, assured her that he saw ever more and more 
reason to hold by that great hope, though nowise ignorant of all that 
skeptics have advanced against it. He told her that on these questions 
he had been aware of the communication of something more subtle than 
a ratiocinative process, and mighty convictions had thrilled his soul 
to its depth. “As when Napoleon, shutting up the New Testament, 
said of Christ: ‘Do you know that I am an understander of men? 
Well, He was no man.’” 


Nor is it surprising that another gives thanks to Browning thus: 


Thou art so sure! What spirit brings 

Thee surety? Others hope; thou say’st “I know 
The spirit is immortal.” And for thy confidence 
In that which was our mother’s ground of trust 

We thank thee—thou, so nobly learn’d, so just 

In judgment, thought, and feeling ; so intense 

In all that makes a man. We give thee praise 
And thanks, thou trusting soul, midst doubting days. 


We are told of a gifted and ardent woman who once said that when 
everything else failed she read “Saul”; and then she heard once more 
the clear tone of faith calling through the darkness as the song of 
the shepherd boy called to King Saul in the blackness of his despair. 

XI. Browning’s character and life and works stand together in 
the unison of a perfect harmony, full of inspiration, courage, and help 
for mankind. Looking on him we take from “Colombe’s Birthday” 
his own words to describe him through all the years of his life: 

He gathers earth’s whole good into his arms, 
Standing as man now stately, strong, and wise, 
With a great aim like guiding-star above 


Which tasks strength, wisdom, stateliness to lift 
His manhood to the height that takes the prize. 


Having lived long, pursuing lofty designs in this great fashion, 
how is it with this high man when he comes to make an end? No 
drooping, no faltering; superbly he keeps his level. This strong 
runner, who never yet found horsemen that could weary him, is a 
brave swimmer, unafraid of the swellings of Jordan. Nothing could 
be more royally characteristic than the final appearance of the nine- 
teenth century’s greatest poet. It is “Prospice” over again. 

In the epilogue of Asolando, the last book of his many-volumed 
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life, just moist from the press, when our eyes perusing it were moist. 
ened at tidings of his death, the silver-haired poet forbids that we, in 
midnight mood, surrounded by the silence of the sleep-time, shall think 
pityingly of the spot where his form lies low, as if he were, according 
to the fancy of fools, imprisoned in the grave; and commands that in 
bright noon-day mood and in the full swing of man’s work-time, 
scarce pausing in the bustle of our action, we greet for him the unseen 
with a cheer; that with our expectation and our wishes we bid him 
God-speed mounting upward, and believe that yonder, worlds away, 
where the strange and new have birth, in the heaven’s height, far and 
steep, he still strives and thrives, fights on, fares ever there as here. 
Lower thoughts in our minds than these concerning him would be 
to him, he says, an affront and dishonor undeserved, because on earth 
he had nothing to do with the slothful, or the mawkish, or the un- 
manly, never driveled like the aimless and the helpless and the hope- 
less. Rather was he 

One that never turned his back but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break ; 

Never dreamed though right were worsted wrong would triumph ; 


Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, and at last 
We only sleep to wake. 


In this final message to mankind on earth, we hear the dear 
familiar and sonorous voice, unchanged in spite of almost eighty years, 
rich, clear, and powerful as ever; the same buoyancy of spiritual 
certitude, the same blissful and jubilant sense of surely imperishable 
existence, the same unwearied psychic energy, the same intrepid faith, 
the same sympathy with glorious action in preference to repose, the 
same warm, strong, earnest, manful lovingness. 

The two wondrous poems which close “Asolando”—the “Reverie” 
and the “Epilogue”—certify to us that existence meant to Robert 
Browning at the last just what it meant at the first, when, at the age 
of twenty-three, he wrote in Paracelsus words which were favorite with 
Chinese Gordon and are worthy to be favorite with us all: 

I go to prove my soul! 

I see my way as birds their trackless way ; 
I shall arrive: what time, what circuit first 
I know not. But some time, 


In God’s good time, I shall arrive. 
He guides me and the birds. In His good time! 





WHAT CONSTITUTES A GENTLEMAN? 


Tus is a question often discussed and of no small importance. John 
Henry Newman, writing on “The Idea of a University,” gave one of the 
best definitions ever given. Believing that it cannot be too often re- 
printed, I offer it for the Arena: 

“Hence it is that it is almost a definition of a gentleman to say he is 
one who never inflicts pain. This description is both refined and, as far 
as it goes, accurate. He is mainly occupied in merely removing the 
obstacles which hinder the free and unembarrassed action of those 
about hin:; and he concurs with their movements rather than takes the 
initiative himself. His benefits may be considered as parallel to what are 
called comforts or conveniences in arrangements of a personal nature, 
like an easy chair or a good fire, which do their part in dispelling cold 
and fatigue, though nature provides both means of rest and animal heat 
without them. 

“The true gentleman in like manner carefully avoids whatever may 
cause a jar or a jolt in the minds of those with whom he is cast—all 
clashing of opinion, or collision of feeling, all restraint, or suspicion, 
or gloom, or resentment; his great concern being to make every- 
one at their ease and at home. He has his eyes on all his com- 
pany; he is tender toward the bashful, gentle toward the distant, and 
merciful toward the absurd; he can recollect to whom he is speaking; 
he guards against unseasonable allusions, or topics which may irritate; 
he is seldom prominent in conversation, and never wearisome. He 
makes light of favors while he does them, and seems to be receiving when 
he is conferring. He never speaks of himself except when compelled, 
never defends himself by * =are retort, he has no ears for slander or 
gossip, is scrupulous in imputing motives to those who interfere with him, 
and interprets everything for the best. He is never mean or little in his 
disputes, never takes unfair advantage, never mistakes personalities or 
sharp sayings for arguments, or insinuates evil which he dare not say out. 

“From a long-sighted prudence, he observes the maxim of the ancient 
sage, that we should ever conduct ourselves toward our enemy as if he 
were one day to be our friend. He has too much good sense to be affronted 
at insults, he is too well employed to remember injuries and too indolent 
to bear malice. He is patient, forbearing, and resigned, on philosophical 
principles; he submits to pain, because it is inevitable; to bereavement, 
because it is irreparable, and to death because it is his destiny. If he 
engages in controversy of any kind, his disciplined intellect preserves 
him from the blundering discourtesy of better, perhaps, but less educated 
minds; who, like blunt weapons, tear and hack instead of cutting clean, 
who mistake the point in argument, waste their strength on trifies, mis- 
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conceive their adversary, and leave the question more imvolved than they 
find it. He may be right or wrong in his opinion, but he is too clear. 
headed to be unjust; he is as simple as he is forcible, and as brief as he 
is decisive. Nowhere shall we find greater candor, consideration, indy). 
gence: he throws himself into the minds of his opponents, he accounts 


for their mistakes.” A REeApvER OF THE REVIEW. 





THE FALLIBLE FOOL KILLER 


I DREAMED that a boy had been bitten by a rattler, and that the doctor 
arrived to administer an antidote. He took from his case some purplish 
granules, and said: “This is the permanganate of potash, and is known 
among the medical profession as a specific for snakebites. It has saved 
thousands of lives. But there are chemists in the laboratory where this 
was compounded who do not understand geology or zoology or astronomy. 
I fear that they have not used the right process in producing this drug. 
How can we expect such men to make a chemically perfect drug?” My 
heart grew sick as I listened to the patter of that learned phy- 
sician while the boy’s leg grew black and swollen. I have great confi- 
dence in the permanganate, having personal knowledge of its successful 
application, and became nervous at the doctor’s interminable chatter. 
But he kept right on, charmed, apparently, by the sound of his own 
voice, while the stricken youth kept rapidly sinking. And then I saw 
the boy gasp his last in the midst of the doctor’s haggling about those 
ignorant chemists. 

But now a strange thing occurred. I heard the sound of rapidly ap 
proaching footsteps, and a mighty form rushed hurriedly up. It carried 
an immense club with which it administered a tremendous whack on the 
sapient pate of that poor doctor, and laid him out, stiff in death. The 
grewsome form rushed off as rapidly as it had come, but I glimpsed a 
label on his back which read, “The Fool Killer.” 

Then my dream changed, in that whimsical way that dreams will 
change, to the captain’s cabin on an ocean steamer. The captain was at 
a table with a chart spread out before him. He asked the second officer 
how they were then headed, and, on receiving a reply, he ordered the 
ship’s course to be changed a few points south. The subordinate remon- 
strated, saying that a sunken reef lay directly in the new course, accord- 
ing to the chart. The captain testily replied: “I see what the chart says. 
But have you never noticed what a poor grammarian the chartmaker 
was? He was a pretty fellow to make a chart, when he didn’t know 
how to spell and punctuate. Lay her three points further south.” A 
little while afterward I heard the roar of the breakers. Of all 
the company on that good ship the captain and I were the only ones to 
reach the shore in safety, he on a spar and I (a Methodist preacher) on 
a hencoop. After recovering ourselves somewhat we started for the 
interior. Again I heard those fateful footsteps, and, glancing up, I saw 
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the Fool Killer with his club on his shoulder, approaching. I acknowl- 
edge that I was scared, but it was not I whom he wanted—not that 
time. He swatted that poor sea captain and then rushed on—he was 
awfully busy. It would weary you to read in full of all my other en- 
counters with the Fool Killer. But from a bridge builder, who used faulty 
material contrary to specifications, to a guide in an immense cavern who 
lost his party by disregarding regulations, that infallible Fool Killer could 
be depended on to get the fool every time. Is it strange that I came to 
have great confidence in his uncanny skill? 

At last I sat in a pew of a fine church in a large city. A glance to 
the right showed a sleek alderman with a wallet in his side pocket on 
which, by some phosphorescent trick, the word “boodle” was written. 
The big hat of a brazen creature in front of me obliged me to shift posi- 
tion slightly, to get a view of the pulpit, but it brought me in range of a 
poor girl whose downcast eyes betokened a broken, contrite heart. A 
youth across the aisle showed a bright, expectant face which indicated 
his desire for the sincere milk of the Word, while a patriarch by his side 
as evidently wished for a few bits of strong meat. This was all preter- 
natural—I had never before so thoroughly realized the needs of an 
audience. Of course there were one or two skeptics present, but I passed 
them over carelessly when I reflected on the large number who had 
come expecting some application of gospel truth. At last the preacher 
arose, and, if you will believe me, he said not one word to awaken 
sinners, comfort mourners, or build up believers. He quarreled 
with Moses’s geology and with Joshua’s astronomy. He said that 
he did not believe in plenary inspiration, and the swagger that accom- 
panied his words nearly made me shout, “Well, I do,” though, as a matter 
of fact, I do not. He used the higher criticism on the Bible in 
such a way as to almost disgust me with every sort of criticism. All of 
this, mind you, while I was looking about me at the habit-fettered, 
guilt-accursed, sin-sick, down-hearted souls in the audience, not one of 
whom got the message he wanted and needed. O, it was excruciatingly 
heart-sickening. 

After the benediction I was standing for a moment near the door, 
when the two skeptics met near me. “That’s the stuff,” said one with a 
sardonic leer. “You bet,” the other sententiously replied. It was the 
only praise of the sermon that I heard. And now the minister came 
hurrying down the aisle, and stood at the door shaking hands with the 
people as they passed out. A strange, nervous dread took possession of 
me. I fell into a state of horrid expectancy. I listened for mighty foot- 
steps hurrying our way. I glanced right and left apprehensively, fearing 
that I might see a grewsome form with a blood-spattered club on his 
shoulder. But, strange to relate, the Fool Killer didn’t show up. I had 
’ taken a violent liking to the preacher—he was a fine, lovable fellow— 
and I began to hope that in some way he might be overlooked. And sure 
enough he was—he is preaching yet. I can’t say with Bunyan that “I 
awoke, and behold it was a dream.” The fact is that I dreamed it with my 
eyes open. 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH MAINE? 


THE world has stood aghast at the returns of the recent great battle 
for the retention of the prohibitory clause in the constitution of the State 
of Maine. After fifty years of prohibition the sons of Maine are resolyeq 
“to break the sword that made them free,” and go back again to the 
bondage and slavery of the iniquitous saloon. The world wishes to 
know why? 

The bibulous philosopher has a ready theory and says: It is simply 
a proof that prohibition does not prohibit, that it is a failure; the people 
of Maine are tired of this farce and have cast off their garments of 
hypocrisy. The politician says: “The Republicans have voted with the 
Democrats in order to defeat them in the future. The prohibitory repea) 
being a Democratic measure, will beyond a doubt produce a profound 
reaction against the party that has introduced it, and believes that all its 
recent victories are due to the fact that it has favored high license inp- 
stead of prohibition. But are these the reasons why such a strong anti- 
prohibition sentiment has made itself felt? 

There are many men that have become disgusted the way the laws 
have gone unenforced, particularly in the larger cities, as in Portland and 
in Bangor, in the latter city the vote being three to one in favor of re. 
peal. That both of the political parties have been catering to the liquor 
element in Maine is a well-known fact, until many men have declared 
themselves openly for a high license, the benefit of which would go to the 
city instead of into the pockets of corrupt officials, who after a term or 
two in office have retired “satisfied.” 

But are there any other reasons why, in the home city of Neal Dow, 
men have so largely voted for the repeal of the present prohibitory law? 
Now, the astounding thing is, that the bulk of the votes for the repeal 
were cast by the young men of Maine. These men, most of them, were 
born under this law and have never lived under any other. It has been 
inherited by them from their fathers, who have fought hard and long to 
place it in the constitution of the State, and to make it hard for future 
generations to do wrong. 

Right here is where we meet one of our great difficulties, Anything 
that costs us nothing in the way of blood, sacrifice or labor, will not be 
appreciated and decreases in value to the man to whom it is given. For 
this very reason sc many of the favored sons of inherited wealth are not 
measuring up to their privileges and opportunities. Frequently they are 
endowed ‘with finer native qualifications than their eminently successful 
fathers. But too much has been done for them; they have inherited too 
much, hence they do not value their inheritance, and by those to whom 
much is given little is done. Too often they shame their very sires. For 
this same reason our Republican form of government has been declared 
to be still on trial. In many of our larger cities it has been a complete 
failure, and in order to have government at all, and to save themselves, 
they have adopted a government by commission. This is un-American and 
a confession that we are not capable of successfully governing ourselves. 
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The claim, of course, has been made that this aas to be resorted to on 
account of the large foreign population in many of our cities. But we 
come back to the same theory that a freedom that has cost men nothing 
and which has been thrust upon them wiil not be appreciated, and hence, 
in many cases, becomes license. 

Our fathers fought for the sovereign right of representation, for this 
eause Warren fell at Bunker Hill. They cried out: “Give us liberty or 
give us death.” Freedom had meaning and value to them. Our freedom 
has been inherited, we know nothing of bondage, hence at the very foot 
of Bunker Hill, at the very altars of freedom, our vote goes to the highest 
bidder. Any land, State or city where elections are determined that way 
cannot remain Republican in form. It has already depreciated. 

Now here is the trouble with Maine: Maine has been living for some 
years under inherited prohibition. The young men that voted for the 
repeal found it here and have treated it as they would a wealthy father’s 
money. It was quite noticeable during the recent campaign that the 
patriots who fought to place the amendment in the constitution of the 
State, were the leaders in the front of the battle and were eager to keep 
the old temperance flag at the front. To them this question was asso- 
ciated with righteousness, and they are still thrilled by a passion. The 
young men have been carried forward by the temperance momentum of 
the past generation and they do not look upon it as a great principle. 
They are not familiar with the lawlessness and the bold insolence of the 
saloon when it garbs itself with the sanction of the law, which, at its cwn 
pleasure, it tramples with contempt beneath its feet. To them it was 
simply a change from the old regime to one that was considered more up 
to date. It belonged to another era, like old clothes; it has served its 
day and generation, but has no place in their lives to-day. They were 
devoid of passion in the battle. This can be seen in the fact that one out 
of every twelve men in the State did not vote at all on this subject. 
Can you enforce a law successfully with such sentiments prevailing? Can 
you justly judge a law that has been ignored and held cheaply? What 
the State of Maine needs is convictions on temperance. She has depended 
too much upon a law and a statute which she has inherited and which has 
cost the present generation nothing, and hence has never been appreciated 
by many of her voters of the present day. 

Neal Dow is dead; most of the fathers that fought with him are gone. 
We cannot keep a State temperate on momentum received from a past 
generation. We need men that feel tremendously on the subject and who 
will be a power in the life of the State. 

We remember the story of a people, called Israel, who, when her 
leaders that had brought her out of Egypt and bondage had died, turned 
again to the gods that had held them captive and in servitude. It is the 
old lesson over again, where the children are not appreciating what has 
been bestowed upon them through the labor and sacrifice of the fathers. 

That is what is the matter with Maine! 

Portland, Me. R. H. Scuvett, 
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METHOD IN THE MINISTERIAL LIFE 


At a Congregational college in England, where twelve students for 
the ministry were graduated, Principal Ritchie gave the valedictory aq. 
dress on “Method in the Ministerial Life.” The report does not give any 
hint of the substance of his address, but we can imagine some things on 
which he would lay emphasis. The subject at least is worthy of con. 
sideration and each minister can well apply it to his own individual 
circumstances. 

Ministerial method would involve the statement that there should be 
no day without accomplishing some definite work. Work without a plan 
or purpose accomplishes little. A study of the men who have done the 
most for the world will show that they had before them constantly a 
purpose toward which they bent the circumstances of their lives. It is 
not necessary that at all times of the day some definite thing should be 
before the mind, but that ere the day closes something good and worthy 
shall be accomplished. It is not a full day, nor a satisfactory day, to the 
earnest man, in which he cannot recall a single definite thing accom- 
plished for the benefit of another or for himself, something in doing, or 
something in feeling, or something in development which he did not 
possess when the day began. 

Method in ministerial life also involves a method in study. The 
minister is by his vocation a student. “Search the Scriptures” is a com- 
mand which he should never fail to obey. Not only should he search the 
Scriptures but he should search for all sources of light which may make 
them clear and for all sources of information which will bring to him 
power to expound the truth as it is in Jesus. While there have been 
successful men who have studied when the inspiration was upon them 
with great effect, to the average person little will be accomplished except 
through some general plan of study which has been laid out beforehand. 
It is interesting to study the methods or plans which have been adopted 
by the wisest and most learned men. This plan includes sometimes the 
employment of different hours for different subjects, or different days for 
the consideration of special topics. Suppose, for example, he is proposing 
to study profoundly the divinity of our Lord; he will do best nut to take 
up the subject at random, as opportunity occurs here and there, tut to set 
aside a certain time in which he will take into consideration that special 
topic. He will not employ this plan long before he will find that each 
day at the specified time when he takes up his pen or his book, his mind 
will naturally grasp that particular line of thought; it becomes almost an 
automatic process. He will find gradually his vision enlarged and his 
knowledge increased until at length he has compassed the whole subject 
and it appears before him in a systematic and fully developed form in 
harmony with his own modes of thinking. 

It would be impossible to lay out for a young student any plan of 
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study which should be universally adopted; the habits and tendencies of 
yaried minds will themselves determine the method which shall be pur- 
sued and the planning of his time. No rule can be laid down that would 
apply to all cases. The point on which we desire to insist is that for the 
accomplishment of the best results it is essential that he shall have a 
method which he shall pursue whenever not interrupted by circumstances 
beyond his control. The comparison in this regard between methodical 
men and men without method will show how necessary is this aspect of 
the ministerial life. 

The writer of this had a friend who was at once a man of affairs, a 
scholar, and an author. The plan of his work was laid out in the morn- 
ing and placed before him on his desk; it was placarded so he could look 
up and see what he had to do at each hour. If one looked at his plan he 
would note every hour for almost the entire day definitely fixed for a 
definite work. For example, he would, say nine o’clock, work in the 
garden; ten o’clock, study some particular subject; eleven o’clock, write 
a paper for some periodical; twelve o'clock, meditate on certain aspects of 
the Christian life. These are not the real things that lay before him, but 
they are specimens of method that were before him day after day; indeed, 
he carried them somewhat to excess, so that method became rather a 
hindrance at times to the freedom which is necessary in order to accom- 
plish the higher results. A plan too closely made and too closely followed 
is liable to be broken and, further, it leaves no room for spontaneity. 

We will also note the value of method in pastoral life. The preacher 
is essontially a pastor, the shepherd of his people. Pastoral visitation is 
thought by many to be obsolete, and yet it is safe to assume that those 
ministers who come nearest to the hearts of their people and who win 
the most souls to the Master are such as give themselves largely to pas- 
toral visiting. We are not considering the method of pastoral visiting— 
that must vary with individual tastes and environments. How far they 
should be purely religious and how far the social element should enter 
into them, are not in our thought at this time. No stereotyped rules can 
be laid down for pastoral visiting. The circumstances with which a 
minister has to deal in family visitation are so varied that it is impos- 
sible to lay down specific rules, but there isa method which he could adopt 
without difficulty, and that is the method of doing his pastoral work. 
He can readily have days specially set apart for this particular duty, and 
he can plan where he will visit on certain days and when the families 
may look for the appearance of their pastor in their home. This was the 
method, we believe, of the late Dr. John Hall, pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York. He was not only an eminent preacher, 
but an eminent pastor. It is said that it was his custom to announce on 
the Sabbath the days on which he would visit the members of his con- 
gregation who occupied certain streets. This method has two advantages; 
the first is that it would determine his own plans and enable him to con- 
centrate his work at definite periods, leaving room for his other activities 
at other times; and second, it would enable his people to be ready to 
receive him, It is not to be supposed that families would be always too 
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ready to receive a stranger, even though he be the pastor, without soms 
preliminary preparation, and it becomes, therefore, a relief both to him 
and to his people. 

But there are other aspects of the ministerial life calling for specific 
suggestion. There should be method in pulpit preparation. There should 
be fixed times when that is the definite work in which the pastor is to ep. 
gage. Here, if anywhere, there should be definiteness; if not, he is liabje 
to put off his preparation until it is teo late to do it adequately. When 
the pastor has set aside some particular part of the day, or days, for this 
specific duty, there is a sacred influence which comes to him as he ap. 
proaches it which cannot fail to help him in his preparation. He realizes 
that at that time he is face to face with his people; he thinks of them 
and their conditions, he meditates on what is appropriate for the coming 
Sabbath; and when he has secured the subject on which he is to preach or 
the text which he is to propound, his mind takes on the attitude cf the 
preacher—he is no longer with the busy crowd outside, but his spirit is 
enwrapt, as it were, with his people and with the sublime mission to which 
he is called. At this time he realizes as at no other time his high voca- 
tion; and it is to be supposed that during this period his spiritual nature 
is specially alive to spiritual truth. This does not of course involve, as 
in the other cases, the exclusion of spontaneity. There are times when 
the subject and the thought flash upon the mind and heart with special 
vigor, and in a brief space the whole outline and range of thought and 
application rise. up in the mind with wonderful vitality. Henry Ward 
Beecher, the brilliant preacher, whose name is a synonym for pulpit 
power, was of this class. From what he said one day to the writer he 
would hardly be regarded as a methodical preacher as to his pulpit 
preparation. He said that suddenly a topic and a plan would come before 
his mind, and he had only to write it down and he was ready to preach. 
So far as the writer recalls, he said that at times this would come even 
on Sunday morning, when he was meditating on his morning sermon; 
the whole outline of a discourse would come to him with power. This 
would not be a safe rule for the average preacher; should he neglect 
method in his pulpit preparation he would before long be unable to preach 
with power, because it is only by method of study and preparation that 
the average person is able to accomplish the best results in the pulpit. 

Method should also be employed in the development of the 
spiritual graces. The graces as well as the virtues need culture. The 
minister should have time for religious meditation. He should watch his 
own spiritual experiences, and note how the great things of his Christian 
life can be enlarged. The spiritual life needs constant culture, else it 
dwindles and become weak. The methods of this culture are the well- 
known spiritual appliances of the church. The spiritual life is culti- 
vated by prayer. This is the root out of which it grows. Here in com- 
munion with God the minister finds the richest spiritual nurture. It is 
obtained by meditation on the Holy Word; the study of particular passages 
which are full of the vitalities of the gospel until they grow in him and 
through him into the fullness of spiritual experience. 
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AROHE/OLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


AKHNATON AND THE ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTH PSALM 


Tue ruins of Tell el Amarna have yielded no richer treasure than 
two beautiful hymns to Aton, supposed to have been written, for the 
greater part, by King Akhnaton about B. C. 1450. They are entitled: “The 
Praise of Aton by King Akhnaton and Queen Nefernefruaton.” Aton is 
the name given to the visible sun, which was a symbol to this king of 
the one true God. One of these two hymns is really a very remarkable 
and a noble piece of literature. It was first discovered some years ago 
and since that time several copies or versions have been found in the 
tombs, on coffins, or mummies recently examined. Mr. A. E. P. Weigall, 
Chief Inspector of the Department of Antiquities of Upper Egypt, who 
has made a careful study of the mummy of Akhnaton discovered in 1907, 
and the accompanying hieroglyphics upon it, is the latest to call special 
attention to this beautiful ode.* 

Akhnaton belonged to the eighteenth dynasty; he was the son of 
Amenhotep III, and Queen Tyi (variously spelled), a woman of strong 
intellect, and one who exerted wonderfu’ nfluence upon her husband 
as well as upon her son, Amenhotep IV, ¥ .o succeeded his father at the 
early age of eighteen. It has been conjectured, perhaps without sufficient 
proof, that Tyi was of Syrian or Mesopotamian origin. Indeed, F. 
Liewelyn Griffith says that Akhnaton, “through his mother, Queen Tyi, 
had been in close contact with the religion of Mesopotamia, perhaps even 
with Israelite monotheism.” Be that as it may, he was in some regards 
the greatest ruler Egypt ever had. He was a philosopher, a theologian, an 
idealist and a monotheist. He was more of a dreamer than conqueror or 
statesman, and his idealism led to his overthrow and the speedy rejection 
of the new religion. 

He undertook one of the greatest religious reforms of any age or 
land, which, though successfully carried out for a time at least, was never- 
theless of short duration; though of no permanent value was temporarily 
very great. He antagonized the prevailing religious ideas of his age and 
thereby gained the ill-will of the Theban priesthood and their powerful 
allies, the leading politicians of his realm, who were conservative and 
loyal to the established worship of Amon or Amon-Ra at Thebes, the 
capital. No doubt the young king was greatly influenced by his clever 
mother and the tutors employed by her for the education of her son. 
There are, too, reasons for believing that his father, Amenhotep III, had 
gradually undergone some changes in his faith and religious views. At 
any rate, the new king introduced a new system, Amon with his powerful 
priesthood, was discarded, and even Thebes lost its metropolitan glory. 
The name of the deity worshiped at Thebes was changed from Amon-Ra 
to Aton, which seems to be the same as the Adon of the Syrians, Adonis 


'The Life and Times of Akbnaton, Blackwood. 
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of Asia Minor, and the Adonai of the Hebrews. With the introduction 
of this new god of foreign origin came a complete revolution in the re. 
ligious ideas concerning the supreme ruler of the universe. In short, the 
religion of the state was changed from theriomophism and polytheism 
into a very fair type of monotheism. That this might be the more easily 
and fully accomplished the seat of government was transferred from 
Thebes to Akhetaton, “horizon of Aton,” now known by the well-known 
ruins called Tell el Amarna. Aton, that is, Adon (Lord) was symbolized 
by the sun. In this emblem he saw the source of all life, “the Lord of 
love” and the great creator of all things; in short, the ome true God. 

The young king was a zealous reformer. In order to blot out every 
trace of the old religion he changed his name from Amenhotep (Amon- 
rests) to Akhnaton; that is, the “Spirit of Aton.” Not only that, but he 
undertook the erasure or removal of the name Amon or Amen from al! 
existing monuments in temple and tomb. “The rows on rows of statues,” 
says Breasted in his History of Egypt, “of the great nobles of the old 
and glorious days of the empire, ranged along the walls of the Karnak 
temple, were not spared, but the god’s name was invariably erased. Even 
the royal statues of his ancestors, including the king’s father, were not 
respected; and, what was worse, as the name of that father, Amenhotep, 
contained the name of Amon, the young king was placed in the unpleasant 
predicament of being obliged to cut out his own father’s name, in order 
to prevent the name of Amon from appearing ‘writ large’ on all the 
temples of Thebes.” This overzeal had most disastrous results, and but 
little permanent value. 

Flinders Petrie, one of the greatest living Egyptologists, speaking 
of this new creed of Akhnaton, says: “If this were a new religion in- 
vented to satisfy our modern scientific conceptions, we could not find a 
flaw in the correctness of this view of the energy of the solar system. 
How much Akhenaten (there are several ways of spelling the name) 
understood we cannot say, but he had certainly bounded forward in his 
views and symbolism to a position which we cannot logically improve 
upon at the present day. Not a rag of superstition or of falsity can be 
found clinging to this new worship evolved out of the old Aten of Helio- 
polis, the sole Lord or Adon of the universe.” 

In order that the reader may the more fully appreciate the purity 
and comprehensiveness of the new religion promulgated by Akhnaton, 
nicknamed the “heretic king,” he should read this glorious hymn of the 
king to Aton. It is published in full in several books accessible to those 
living near a good library, as in Breasted’s History of Egypt, pp. 371f.; 
Flinders Petrie’s History of Egypt, vol. 11, pp. 215ff, and also in Warner's 
Library of the World’s Best Literature, pp. 5306ff. 

The remarkable correspondence in language and sentiment between 
several passages in Aton’s hymn and passages in that most beautiful of 
the “nature psalms,” Psalm 104, has been pointed out time and again. 
Mr. Weigall, mentioned above, has gone so far as not only to point out 
the parallelism, but to boldly maintain that the Hebrew hymn is nothing 
more or less than a free reproduction of Aton’s eulogy. written centuries 
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before the time of David, yea, even before the Exodus and Moses. This 
is something new in biblical criticism, and, like many a theory, lacks 
convincing proof. Nevertheless, the similarity of thought and expression 
suggests the probability that the author of the one hundred and fourth 
psalm had read this great hymn of Akhnaton. Be that as it may, we 
cannot resist the temptation of calling attention to the fact that the 
critics who have followed the Wellhausen theory will find here another 
nut to crack. These critics have been accustomed to depress the dates 
not only of the Pentateuch but also of almost every portion of the Old 
Testament books, basing their claims not only upon the language and 
style, but also upon the thought and teachings of the different ages. 
Starting from this standard many of our commentators make the one 
hundred and fourth psalm post-exilic. Cheyne, for example, says: “It is 
needless to spend time in proving that the great hymn to Providence 
(Psalms 103 and 104) belongs to the same period as Psalms 105-107, 
namely the second half of the Persian rule.” Then, comparing Psalms 
8, 19 (1-7), and 104, he says: “The wide sweep of thought in both sug- 
gests of itsel“ the beneficent ‘nfluence of the Exile. Many students will 
go still further, and admit that if the Priestly Code is post-Exile, those 
psalms which (as the auhor of Hebrews may have held with regard to 
Psalm 8) allude to the first chapter of Genesis must be post-Exile too.” 
We submit that if Akhnaton, or his contemporaries, could have pro- 
duced such a masterpiece, so pure and lofty not only in language and 
thought but also in its conception of God, and that almost sixteen cen- 
turies before the Christian era, a Hebrew poet five hundred years later 
could have written the one hundred and fourth psalm. Why, therefore, 
make it post-exilic? 
But let us come back to the “Praise of Aton.” We follow Breasted’s 

translation. The hymn opens: 

Thy dawning is beautiful in the horizon of heaven, 

O living Aton, Beginning of life! 

When thou risest in the eastern horizon of heaven, 

Thou fillest every land with thy beauty ; 

For thou art beautiful, great, glittering, high over the earth; 

Thy rays, they encompass the lands, even all thou hast made. 

Thou art Re, and thou hast carried them all away captive; 

Thou bindest them by thy love. 

Though thou art afar, thy rays are on earth: 

Though thou art on high, thy footprints are the day. 


The above deserves a place alongside of the best in any literature, 
even the best in the Hebrew Psalter. We now come to the passages in 
Aton’s hymn which have a strong resemblance to those in the hundred 
and fourth psalm: 


Praise or ATon Psatm 104 


For thou art beautiful, great, ittering, O Jehovah my God, thou art very : 

me over all the earth; % “ Thea art clothed with yh ry ajesty. 

ra, encom t , even coverest t wit it as a 
ao oe 


ent: 
who stretchest out the heavens like a 
curtain. (1, 2.) 
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Thou makest the Nile in the Nether World, 
ee it at a Sy desire, to pre- 


Their wings uplifted in adoration ' to thee. 
All the baw dase upon their feet. 


Thou makest the seasons in order to 
create all thy works. 


When thou settest in the western horizon 


of heaven, 
The world is in darkness like the dead, 
Every lion cometh forth from his den, 


Darkness mess reigns is 


When thou risest in the horizon, 
The darkness is banished 
When thou ates forth ‘thy rays 


Then in all the world, they do their work. 


How manifold are all thy works! 

T are from before us, 

Oo sole God, whose powers no other 
possesseth or to another 
version, O R 2 sole God, beside whom 

there is no other]; 

didst create tie earth according to 
thy desire. 


The barques sail up-stream and dowa- 
very highws is ed, beca ho’ 
very wa, oO) use thou 


The fh i in the river yg by estore ¢ thee 
And thy rays are in the midst of the 
great sea. 


The world is in thy hand, 
Even as thou hast made them, 


Ted the 2 ook hy bea 
t eyes upon thy uty, 
Until thou settest. . 
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Who layeth the beams of 
oo 3. his chambers 


ve .- 
aad "ao 1) very east of the 
watereth the 


mountains f 
chambers rom ‘hls 


The earth is filled with the fruit of thy 
works. 


He causeth the to w f 
cattle. (13, 145 oon te Ge 


The trees of Jehovah are filled with 
The cedars of Labanon ae ~ ‘hath 


the birds make their nests; 
Fae Se eeatainn one ort wild goats. 
(16-18.) 


He appointed the moon for seasons; 
The sun knoweth his going down. 19.) 


Thou makest darkness, and it is night. 
Wherein all the beasts of the forest creep 
The young lions roar after their ’ 
And seek their food from God. (20,'21,) 


The sun ariseth, they them away, 

ind lay them down Car dens Ty 
Man goeth forth unto his work, 

awe his labor until the evening. 


leks ene ep ae cat wide. 
Wherein are things creep’ umerable, 
Both small and beasts. 

There go the ships; 

There is leviathan whom thou hast made 
to play therein. (25, 26.) 


bar | commen thy hand, they are satisfied 
Tot thy face, t are troubled; 

Thou takest away their Eeenth, they die. 
Thou pte gas forth thy Spirit, they are 


And Sthen; renewest the face of the ground. 
(28-30.) 


There are several other passages in this great hymn of Akhnaton 
which recall other portions of the psalms. We shall give only the 


following two: 


He [the Sun] that mame them has gone to 
rest in the horizo 


Thou art he who createst the man-child 


In them [the heavens pagan. eet © tent 
for the sun. (Psa. 19. 4.) 


-For thou didst from my inward parts; 


Thou didst cover me in my mother’s womb. 
My frame was not hidden from 
I was made in secret. 


thee, 
(Psa. 139. 
13, 15.) 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


We give this department to a quotation from William Winter, the 
noblest of American dramatic critics, on the indecent drama: “It is not 
prudery that protests against the fabrics of theatrical writing which that 
admirable actor and mature and wise thinker, Mr. Forbes-Robertson, 
rightly designates ‘the prurient drama’; it is common sense; it is reverent 
devotion to the great art of acting, and therewithal an abiding confidence 
in the theater as a potent social institution, which should be of great 
beneficence to the community; it is rational, inveterate opposition to 
decadence in dramatic art—not decadence from any standard, actual or 
fanciful, of writing or acting, in any period of the past, but decadence 
from the plain, simple, truthful, right standard of good morals and good 
taste in the present. The welfare of society does not require that the 
theater should concern itself with admonitory illumination of ‘the dark 
places’ of the social system. The press, day by day, attends (and attends 
far too minutely) to that branch of illumination, and the courts are con- 
tinuously industrious, as they are obliged to be, in the same afflictive em- 
ployment. The public has no need of theatrical documents about misce- 
genation, ‘marriages of convenience,’ cellular pathology, hereditary dis- 
ease, functional disorders and physical and mental aberrancy. It is not 
as a place exclusively for the much-mentioned ‘young person’ that the 
theater is advocated; but the theater should be—and as such it is advo- 
cated—a place to which persons of all ages and of all classes can repair, 
with the full assurance that they will neither be nauseated by vice nor 
insulted by filth. It does not seem unreasonable to urge that the same 
spirit of refinement which, among decent persons, is peremptory in private 
life, should be respected and maintained in assemblies of the public. In 
the vast population of the United States there must, necessarily, exist a 
prodigious variety of tastes, and, accordingly, the popularity of many 
kinds of theatrical exhibition is comprehensible. The theater requires 
the support of the multitude and could not long exist without it. The 
favor of the multitude, accordingly, must be sought—though there are 
limits, often disregarded, beyond which no theatrical suitor for the 
popular approval is entitled to pass. But intellect should lead, not follow, 
and it is in alluring the multitude to wish for what it ought to have that 
a theatrical manager manages, and thus discriminates himself from the 
mere unscrupulous speculator in theatrical wares—the huckster who, 
willing to present fine and true drama ‘if it will pay,’ does not hesitate to 
debauch the stage for the sake of profit, just as the dishonest manufacturer 
does not hesitate to make tools for the burglar as readily as he makes 
them for the carpenter. Evil, unhappily, has its place in the scheme of 
creation, and, accordingly, it enters human life and it enters art; but the 
introduction and treatment of it in art should always, and very sternly, be 
governed by the intellectual law of selection. The sewer and the cesspool 
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exist, and man is capable of bestial conduct and shocking depravity. The 
world contains many horrible things, but the analysis of them is out of 
place in the theater, because destructive of taste and injurious to the 
public morals. The play that introduces upon the public stage any syb- 
ject improper to be presented there, or treats any subject there presented 
in an improper manner, is a play to be condemned, and the condemnation 
should be made as severe as language can make it, and should extend to 
its author as represented by it, to its producer, and to the actors who ap- 
pear in it, all of whom are implicated in an offense against society. 4 
pussy-footed and mealy-mouthed press will not avail. Some minds are 
pervious to nothing less than a trip-hammer. If the mission of the dra- 
matic art be not to help mankind—to cheer, instruct, inspire, and improve 
men and women, making the soul pure, the mind gentle and strong, and 
the whole being spiritually finer, then dramatic art has no place which 
intellect is called on to recognize and advocate, and it should be dismissed 
at once into Milton’s ‘limbo,’ at the back side of the world, far off, the 
Paradise of fools. No insistency, therefore, can be excessive that urges 
the duty of all intellectual authorities—writers, actors, artists, all persons 
who have the power of reaching the public intelligence—to present, for 
sympathy and admiration, ideas of nobility, objects of beauty, themes of 
joy and hope, truths that intensify the life of the affections, images of 
fidelity and courage, the virtue that is never insipid, and the loveliness 
that is never tame; and thus, by giving blessings, to create, extend, and 
make universal the desire for the blessings that they give. With a theater 
administered in that spirit there would, indeed, be ample ground for 
conviction that every cloud will pass away from the Temple of Acting. 
Let us strive unceasingly for that goal. All human life has, for its ulti- 
mate object, a spiritual victory. The divine spirit works in humanity in 
many subtle ways. It is man’s instinctive, intuitive imitation of nature 
that creates artificial objects of beauty—the arch of the cathedral repeat- 
ing the vista of the forest. Those objects, in turn, react on the human 
mind, and deepen and heighten its sense of grandeur and beauty. It is 
man’s interpretation of humanity that has disclosed to him the idea of a 
divine Father and a spiritual destiny. All things work together for that 
result—the dramatic art deeply and directly, because, when rightly ad- 
ministered, it is the clear mirror of all that is splendid in character and 
all that is noble and gentle in conduct—showing ever the excellence to be 
emulated and the glory to be gained, soothing our cares, dispelling 
thoughts of trouble, and casting a glamour of romantic grace over all the 
commonplaces of the world. Against whatever is inimical to the stage, 
thus valued and thus employed, the intellect of the time should surge 
like a sea of fire, to blast, to wither, to destroy.” 
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The Experimental Note. By Wusurn Fietcuer Suerman. Crown 8vo, pp. 334. Cin- 
cinnati: Jennings & Graham. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 

As we finished our examination of this book we said audibly to our- 
selves: “I wish every minister in the land, whatever his denomination, 
might read this book from cover to cover, as he enters upon the work of 
the autumn and winter. It would fill him with faith and gird him with 
power and fire him with zeal. It would make an epoch for the church and 
a glorious winter for the whole land.” The book is capable of doing this. 
It is ne hackneyed humdrum volume, but vital, dynamic, stirring, and 
as sane as it is glowing and intense. Its arguments are convincing, its 
appeal irresistible, its fervor contagious; and it is also a treasure-house 
of illustration, facts, homiletical suggestions, practical hints, and kindling 
inspiration. Its twenty-eight chapters are (not sermons, but) sermon- 
makers. The author says his book “is a study in perspective and propor- 
tion. It is an attempt to analyze church life to-day, and to compare it 
with the imperishable ideal that glows in the pages of the New Testa- 
ment. Artists tell us that after long labor at the easel they must leave it 
for a while and ‘wash out their eyes with pure colors,’ lest their perception 
of perfect colors become confused. The preacher in the midst of his task 
finds the same return a necessity. He must hark back to the original 
tints as fixed by the great Master. Lest the perspective become blurred, 
he must betake him anew to the first principles of his art. Lest he miss 
the supreme objective, he must look again into his marching orders and 
have reiterated the Great Commission. Only so can first things remain 
first. Only so will he be able to distinguish, as Lowell says, ‘between the 
blaze of a tar-barrel and the final conflagration of all things.’” Here is 
one of the author’s wise pregnant sentences in the chapter on “The Specu- 
lative Emphasis”: “Defense-of-the-faith sermons should bear the same nu- 
merical proportion to evangelistic sermons that a nation’s wars bear to 
its harvests.” Here is what Henry Ward Beecher once said to a Meth- 
odist Preachers’ Meeting: “By the way, yesterday morning I was at the 
Methodist church here. A very pleasant room it is, and I am told that a 
very worthy society occupy it. But I have a most weighty charge to 
bring against the good people—a charge of musical apostasy. I had ex- 
pected a treat of good hearty singing. There were Charles Wesley's 
hymns, and there were the good old Methodist tunes that ancient piety 
loved and modern conceit laughs at! Imagine my chagrin when, after 
reading the hymn, up rose a choir frem a shelf at the other end of the 
church, and began to sing a monotorous tune of the modern music-book 
style. The patient congregation stood up meekly to be sung to, as men 
stand under rain when there is no shelter. Scarcely a lip moved. No 
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one seemed to hear the hymn, or cared for the music. How I longed for 
the good old Methodist thunder! One good burst of old-fashioned music 
would have blown this moderna singing out of the windows like wadding 
from a gun! Men may call this an improvement and genteel. Gentility 
has nearly killed our churches, and it will kill Methodist churches if they 
give way to its false and pernicious ambition. We know very well what 
good old-fashioned Methodist music was. It had faults enough, doubtless, 
against taste. But it had an inward purpose and religious earnestness 
which enabled it to carry all its faults and triumph in spite of them. 
It was worship. Yesterday's music was tolerable singing, but very poor 
worship.” Another admonition (not specially intended for Methodists 
perhaps, yet certainly timely for them to consider to-day) is in the words 
which Dr. Sheridan quotes from Professor Harnack’s What is Chris. 
tianity?: “When the second and third generations after the founding of 
a new religion [or new interpretation of religion, he might have said, 
also] have passed away; when hundreds, nay, thousands, have become its 
adherents, no longer through conversion, but by the influence of heredity 
and birth; when those who laid hold of the faith as great spoil are suc. 
ceeded by crowds who wrap it around them like an outer garment, a revo- 
lution always occurs. The religion of strong feeling and the heart passes 
into the religion of custom, and therefore of form and of law... . Its forms 
stiffen. ... New forms are added, . . . and they acquire not only the value of 
laws and regulations, but they come to be insensibly regarded as them- 
selves containing the very substance of religion; nay, as though they them- 
selves were that substance.” Henry Ward Beecher once said to his people 
of Plymouth Church: “From the very beginning, night and day, without 
varying, through all the early months of my ministry here, I had but one 
feeling—to preach Christ for the awakening of men for their conversion. 
My desire was that this should be a revival church—a church in which the 
gospel should be preached primarily and mainly for the recreation of 
man’s moral nature, for the bringing of Christ as a living power upon the 
living souls of men. . . . The keynote of my ministry among you has been 
the evangelization of the soul or the awakening of men from their sinful- 
ness, and their conversion to the Lord Jesus Christ; and if you had taken 
that away from my thoughts and feelings, you would have taken away the 
very central principle of my ministry. By far the largest number of my 
sermons have been aimed at the conviction and conversion of men.” Dr. 
Sheridan says: “When we sat in the Inter-Church Congress in New York 
recently and heard the reports from J. Wilbur Chapman and Newell Dwight 
Hillis of their evangelistic campaigns, how not only in churches, but in 
theaters and factories, and from carts and wagons, they, out of their rich 
and varied stores of scholarship and cultivated personalities, had poured 
the warm heart-message of an immediate salvation upon the multitudes, 
we felt like saying with Simeon of old, ‘Now, Lord, lettest thou thy serv- 
ant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’ And we 
said in our heart: ‘God bless the Congregationalists and the Presbyterians! 
If they are more alert in leading the evangelistic hosts than- we Methodists, 
grant them glorious success!’ And then we thought of the gentleman who 
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nad planted in a jar a sprig of sweetbrier, as he thought, and placed it in 
his room. One day a friend, an expert horticulturist, called on him and de- 
clared that the sprig was not sweetbrier at all, but only common shrub. 
So our friend took it up by the roots and threw it out of his front window 
to the street. Some months after the gentleman was asked to call on a 
sick neighbor. On entering the house he was delighted with the fragrance 
of a sweetbrier that greeted him. Expressing his pleasure to the sick 
man, the latter said: ‘I am glad you like it, neighbor. By the way, I dis- 
covered that sweetbrier out in the street in front of your house.’ Method- 
ist brethren, if the Congregational aad Presbyterian neighbors have found 
our sweetbrier, and it is filling their house with fragrance, let us rejoice 
with them. But, O, let us also plant it again in our own house, that its 
fragrance may fill all our nights and gladden all our days! ... Henry 
Drummond carried everywhere the evangelistic message, with the result 
that the most elusive classes of our modern civilization—elusive as regards 
their approachability by religious propagandism—the young men of the 
colleges, and the boys of the streets, and the society people of West London, 
were powerfully moved by him. Hugh Price Hughes combined the two 
elements of culture and evangelism. Leaving Oxford with the determina- 
tion, as he tells us, to become a scholarly and literary preacher, the exigent 
needs of the multitudes, the moribund moralities of the masses, high and 
low, and then the displayed power of God in saving men, after a ventured 
evangelistic sermon of his one night at Dover, changed the whole current 
of his ministry and made him one of the mightiest soul-winners of any 
generation and, under God, a re-creator of both British and American Meth- 
odism. J. H. Jowett, recently of Birmingham; Alexander Whyte, of Edin- 
burgh; G. Campbell Morgan, George Jackson, and a host of others of to-day, 
as were Chalmers, Finney, Wesley, and Massillon of yesterday, are illustra- 
tions of the possibility and potency of uniting culture and evangelism. 
Bishop Simpson,in a conversation with Bishop Walden, attributed whatever 
power his preaching possessed to his preparing and speaking, in the forma- 
tive years of his ministry, with the purpose of securing the immediate con- 
version of the impenitent. To Dr. T. L. Cuyler Charles H. Spurgeon ex- 
pressed his surprise and regret that the American pulpit did not more 
generally aim at securing the immediate conversion of men. He declared 
that he aimed at and secured that result all the year round. ... When we 
want souls as Finney wanted them and as Wesley wanted them; when we 
are content to be, like Uncle John Vassar, ‘God’s greyhounds after souls,’ we 
shall get souls.” Usmcle John Vassar, passing an Episcopal church which 
had reached out for souls evangelistically and had gotten them, lifted up 
his hands toward it in benediction, and exclaimed: “Blessed old soul-trap!” 
There is need for Methodists to take heed lest the ministers and laity of 
other churches surpass them in urgently emphasizing the very things which 
Methodism was born to urge and emphasize and which were the burden of 
its message and the secret of its power. Dr. Sheridan remarks that the 
value of Christian confession and testimony, which has been no small part 
of the life of Methodism, has seldom been more strikingly set forth than 
by Dr. J. H. Jowett, now pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
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New York city. Dr. Jowett says of the reflex influence of open confession 
of Christ on the witness himself: “We are strengthened by confession, 
Secrecy robs us of the stimulus of publicity, and of the supports that be} 

to a public confession. . .. The inner sanctities are strengthened and ep. 
riched by open confession. A man’s faith in God is fortified by the ex. 
perience of confession. It is always a safe rule in life to regard one’s 
shrinkings with suspicion. Our shrinkings are very frequently the index 
to urgent duties. A man’s shrinkings may be, and often are, the recoils of 
timidity and cowardice. I must, therefore, lock closely at my shrinkings, 
lest perchance they hide my duties. Men shrink from the public confession 
of Christ. They will do anything, will prefer anything, rather than make a 
public confession of their belief in the rights and kingship of Christ. Ana 
yet such a confession would often act with great spiritual energy. It is a 
kind of public pledge, a public consecration of life; and consecration always 
means amplification. ... The great exercise will stir up and strengthen the 
forces of salvation within thee, and thou shalt assuredly be led to the per. 
fected life.” The effect of confession on the hearers Dr. Jowett set forth in 
a most beautiful way in an address before the Congregational Council of 
Great Britain when he laid down his office as president: “The church is 
poor because so much of her treasure is imprisoned. Our riches are buried 
in the isolated lives of individual members instead of being pooled for the 
enrichment of the fraternity. . . . The psalm that is born in the heart 
remains unsung, and the sadness it was fitted to remove in the heart of 
another abides like a clammy mist. The revelation that dawned upon one 
wondering soul is never shared, and so another remains in the cold im- 
prisonment of darkness. The private interpretation is never given, and for 
want of the key many obstructing doors are never unlocked. This is the 
neglected side of the apostolic koionia (fellowship), and for the want of it 
the church goes out to meet the world in the poverty of a starved individual- 
ism rather than in the rich and full-blooded strength of her communistic 
vigor. In lieu of this broader and richer fellowship we have exalted the 
ministry of one man, and out of the limited pool of his experience—and 
sometimes they are not even experiences, but only fond and desirable as- 
sumptions—the whole community has to drink, while the rest of the pools 
remain untapped. And O! the treasures that are hidden in those unshared 
and unrevealed experiences! What have our matured saints to tell us? 
How did they escape the snare, or by what subtlety were they fatally be- 
guiled? How did they take the hill, and where did they discover the 
springs of refreshing? What did they find to be the best foot-gear when the 
gradient was steep, and how did they comfort their hearts when they dug 
the grave by the way? And what is it like to grow old, and what delicacies 
does the Lord of the road provide for aged pilgrims? And have they seen 
any particular and wonderful stars in their evening sky? Are not you 
and I and all of us unspeakably poorer that these counsels and inspirations 
remain untold? And our younger communicants—how are they faring on 
the new and arduous road? What unsuspected difficulties are they meet- 
ing, and what unsuspected provisions have they received? And what 
privileges of service have been given them? And what inspiring vision 
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have they found in the task? And our stalwart warriors, what have they 
to tell us? How goes the fight in the business field, on the market and ex- 
change? What hidden secret has the Lord of light been unveiling to the 
ordained laymen? What wealth of truth and glory? These, I say, are 
the breadths of the koionia we do not traverse; these are the mines we do 
not work; and the output of our moral and spiritual energy is consequently 
small.” Personal religion, the religion of regenerated individual souls, 
is the root which produces all the multitudinous rich fruits of Christianity 
in the world. Dr. Jowett reminded our English Wesleyan brethren that 
the revival of personal religion under the Wesleys and Whitefield had 
given rise to the four great philanthropic movements of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries; that is, the anti-slavery movement, led by Wil- 
perforce; the prison reform movement, led by John Howard; the Sunday 
school movement, initiated by Robert Raikes; and the foreign missionary 
movement, begun by William Carey. Though led by men of various faiths, 
these four great epochal movements are traced in their origin back to the 
great Wesleyan revival of experimental religion; and that not by a Meth- 
odist, but by the “Bishop of English Nonconformists,” Dr. Jowett. Such is 
the situation which the church confronts that the Wall Street Journal, 
purely an organ of commercial life, turns preacher and cries: “What 
America needs more than railway extension, and Western irrigation, and 
a low tariff, and a bigger wheat crop, and a merchant marine, and a new 
navy, is a revival of piety, the kind mother and father used to have—piety 
that counted it good business to stop for daily family prayer before break- 
fast, right in the middle of harvest, that quit field work a half hour early 
Thursday night so as to get the chores done and go to prayer meeting; 
that borrowed money to pay the preacher’s salary, and prayed fervently in 
secret for the salvation of the rich man who looked with scorn on such 
unbusiness-like behavior. That’s what we need now to clean this country 
of the filth of graft, and of greed, petty and big, of worship of fine houses 
and big lands and high office and grand social functions. What is this 
wealth we are worshiping but a vain repetition of what decayed nations 
fell down and worshiped just before their light went out?” We purpose 
to put this book on The Experimental Note at the front of our book notices 
in this November number of the Review, because we do not know how to 
do anything better for the ministry and membership of the church, nor 
how better to serve the cause of Christ and of salvation in the world. For 
all important purposes it is worth more than a score of books of the 
Higher Criticism. It makes us think of what a highly intelligent and 
well-poised woman said as she came out of church after hearing the right 
sort of a sermon: “Isn’t the gospel fascinating?” 


Modern Thought and Traditional Faith. By Groroz Preston Mains. S8vo, pp. 279. New 
York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 
Few men of large ability are content to do only one sort of thing. 

They are conscious of a surplus of resource, beyond what is consumed by 

their prescribed employment, which craves exercise in some very differ- 

ent realm. 
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“ Does he paint? He fain would write a poem— 
Does he write? He fain would paint a picture,” 
wrote Browning in his “One Word More,” noting that Rafael, who is a 
painter, writes a sonnet, and Dante, who is a poet, paints an angel. Ang 
we see one of the heads of a great publishing house, known as a master 
in the business world, diverging now and again from his official tasks 
to turn brain and hand to authorship. In the volume before us he 
appears in the realm of biblical scholarship to discuss its present prob. 
lems and positions. Dr. Mains tells us in his preface what has prompted 
him to write this book: “It is high time that the modern critical study of 
the Bible should be relieved in popular thought from its hobgoblin repy- 
tation. The teachers, the trained and competent scholars of the Christian 
church, owe this service to the common good. It is with this conviction 
that I, though among the least of the scholars in Judah, have felt prompted 
to write this book. The critical movement, while rendering the highest 
and most indispensable service to Christian truth, has, often through 
misapprehension, often through ignorant and vicious caricature, been 
made a stone of stumbling to the common thought. It is a high duty for 
men in responsible places as teachers in the Christian church to lift this 
burden of popular misconception from this most beneficent work.” In 
part, this book is a protest against what the author regards as the slow- 
ness of his own denomination in adjusting itself to the critical movement. 
He says that the official leadership of this church has done little to “en- 
courage our younger educated minds in cultivating familiarity with 
modern processes of biblical critical study”; and he adds that American 
Methodism is not abreast with the mother Wesleyan Church in England 
in its attitude toward the critical movement. Minds differ so much in 
temper and training that we are generally sure of finding in every con- 
siderable body of men two classes, the conservatives and the progressives. 
They are a mutual blessing to each other; they keep each other awake; 
and between the two, progress is likely to be made sane and safe. Both 
classes need to add to their other virtues patience with each other. When 
in matters of scholarship the scholarly world has come to a consensus 
it is incumbent on the unscholarly to accept its conclusions. But always 
it is open to inquire whether the scholars of the world are agreed touch- 
ing the point under consideration, or whether there is a respectable differ- 
ence of opinion. Often views are bulletined as “accepted,” when they 
have not been approved by nearly all of the capable scholars; and, some- 
times, are so labeled when only extremists admit, or even tolerate, them. 
In church and state, in religion and politics, progressives need to exercise 
caution, and conservatives should cultivate open-mindedness. The mani- 
fest aim of the book before us is to so mediate between the two classes 
as to bring the conservatives abreast with the progressives, an attempt 
which, anywhere, only partially or gradually succeeds, having to reckon 
always with constitutional and educational differences. The Book Editor, 
Dr. Richard J. Cooke, in his Introduction, highly commends 
the book, and then adds this cautious word: “In thus recom- 
mending the work we do not, of course, indorse as the teachings of 
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the church every statement of the author, nor commit ourselves to all of 
his conclusions, especially those relating to the Old Testament. Dr. Mains 
speaks for himself, and modestly disclaims any intention of speaking for 
the church or for any institution. He simply reports the findings of emi- 
nent Christian scholars and pleads for tolerance of their views till they 
are found to be erroneous. With the methods of biblical criticism we 
may heartily agree, but it does not follow that we must therefore blindly 
accept all the supposed results. Certainly we shall not take away infalli- 
bility from the Bible and bestow it upon the critics. The history of 
piblical criticism only too clearly teaches that assured results often 
change, and it is no reproach to any church that it does not revise its 
creed every time a biblical critic changes his opinion.”’ The book is fully 
at home with biblical scholarship, and yet near enough to the average 
reader to justify its hope of mediation between the two. In the press 
and in private letters to the author from men of eminence, the book 
has received many high encomiums. Dr. Bradford P. Raymond calls it 
“A successful attempt to meet the needs of those whose faith has been 
disturbed by the findings of the critics.” Dr. Mains declares that all 
the legitimate results of modern biblical criticism can be accepted fully, 
without the destruction, or even disturbance, of a single vital Christian 
truth; which is doubtless true if you emphasize the word legitimate. 
“The Bible remains more intelligibly than ever the record of heaven- 
inspired messages to men. From cover to cover it is luminous with the 
revelation of God. The matchless portraiture of the Christ, a creation 
which it would be impossible for all the intellectual and artistic geniuses 
of the race to produce, stands forth in clearer and more anquestioned 
light than ever before. The critical process has not disturbed, much 
less marred, a single promise or privilege which the older Bible held out 
to the Christian worshiper. In this record there still stand in untarnished 
beauty the doctrines of the Fatherhood of God, of redemption and forgive- 
ness of sin through Jesus Christ, and of the witness of the Spirit 
to pardoning grace and to the blessed and joyful fellowship of sonship 
in God’s family. In this record, as richly as ever, are encourage- 
ments to prayer, assurances of helpful and sufficient grace for the 
Christian’s battling life, grace to give patience in trial, victory over temp- 
tation, comfort in sorrow, and triumph in death. And, finally, like dia- 
monds of the first brilliancy, set in the very crown of this revelation, 
there are pressed upon the vision of the saints assurances of a blessed 
immortality and the inheritances of a heavenly hereafter.” With similar 
conviction another has said: “The pages of Holy Scripture, instead of 
being blackened into tinder by the fire into which they have been cast, 
only assume a more dazzling whiteness as the marks of human imper- 
fection are purified away; and not the smallest syllable that flashed from 
the pen of divine inspiration is destroyed.” The chapters of the book 
treat of “The Middle Ages,” “The Renaissance,” “Scientific Exploration,” 
“Philosophy and Critical Science,” “Hebrew History,” “Old Testament 
Origins,” “New Testament Criticism,” “Growth of Interpretation,” “The 
Kingdom and Humanity,” “Miracles and Other Wonders.” Much of inter- 
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est is contained under those headings; but the book comes to its climax 
in the two chapters on “Christ and the Modern Age.” Those thirty-seven 
pages are the warm, throbbing heart of the volume, and in them it really 
culminates, though twenty-four pages on “Miracles and Other Wonders” 
follow. Those two chapters are sufficiently worthy and distinctive to be 
published by themselves in a widely circulated booklet. To a marked 
degree this book is an individual document, a pronunciamento in the 
first person singular, the credo of Dr. George P. Mains. It closes with 
this declaration of faith: “I believe in God, the Father Almighty. | 
believe in the everlasting persistence and supremacy of the moral uni- 
verse. I believe that man is God’s immortal child. The material heavens 
and earth may wax old and pass away. Suns and systems may cease; but 
the soul of man will continue. Man, the undying offspring of God, was 
made to be a citizen of imperishable realms. The Infinite alone marks the 
limits of human possibility. The spiritual man, as God’s child, wil! 
mature ever into the divine likeness and perfections. His growth will 
be everlasting. The resources of all infinities will ultimately, at some 
point, some time, come into his possession. Upon his children the Infinite 
Father will evermore bestow his wealth, and with their endless growth 
they shall evermore receive increasing revelations of his exhaustless 
glories.” 


Cambridge Biblical Essays. Essays on Some Biblical Questions of the Day. By Members of 
the University of Cambridge. Edited by Henry Barciay Swere, D.D., Regius Profes- 
sor of Divinity. Royal Svo, pp. xii, 556. New York: The Macmillan Company, Limited. 
Price, cloth, $3.75. 


Ir is necessary at certain stated intervals to take stock with a view 
to finding out the extent of one’s possessions. This must be done in an 
earnest and honest spirit, if the results are to be satisfactory. When such 
an investigation is made in the realm of scholarship the purpose is at 
once educational and disciplinary. When a venerable seat of learning 
summons its alumni to make report of their respective researches, so 
that the world may be informed of the advances made and the conclu- 
sions reached, it is expected that the results will be edifying. We have 
been accustomed to look for large things from Cambridge University. 
We can never forget our indebtedness to that noble triumvirate in 
biblical scholarship: Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort. We are thankful that the 
succession of luminous lights continues to this day. The present volume 
of essays is representative in more ways than one. The writers belong 
to different religious bodies; five of them are laymen; each is an expert 
in his own department; but the bond of unity which holds them together 
is “the knowledge that all the writers are serious students of the Bible, 
and that each c? them from his point of view has something to offer as 
the fruit of his studies to those who share his interest in the greatest of 
books.” These facts raise our expectations which are more than realized. 
It is significant that the motto on the title page is taken from Acts 17. 11: 
dvaxplvovrec tig ypagdéc, “Examining the Scriptures.” A careful reading, re 
peated a second time, deepens the impression that here is scholarship 
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with a sense of reverence and responsibility, whose mission is to inform, 
enlighten, and guide into larger fields of knowledge and life. In some 
matters the attitude of these scholars is one of reasoned suspense; but 
in other matters a sure word is spoken. Another impression is that the 
essays are arranged in a logical order, reaching a climax in the careful 
and thorough appraisement of The Religious Value of the Bible by the 
editor, Professor Swete. It worthily represents the spirit of the volume, 
with its intelligent tolerance and hearty appreciation of truth from 
whatever quarter it may come. The ministry of the Bible to the religious 
needs of all sorts and conditions of men is decidedly demonstrated. Its 
religious worth, however, must be proved by the experience of the re- 
ligious life. “Bible studies carry men to the threshold of the sanctuary, 
but he who would enter and explore it needs other guides—prayer, faith, 
the mind of Christ.” This is a sane principle which must regulate all 
seekers after truth. All that can be attempted in this notice is to refer 
to a few of the sixteen essays. “Historical Methods in the Old Testa- 
ment,” by A. A. Bevan, illustrates from Arabic historians, who were not 
authors in our sense of the word, but compilers. A comparison with these 
writings will put us on guard against the popular fallacy which consists 
in judging the writers of the Old Testament by modern standards. Dr. 
Johns treats of the “Influence of Babylonian Mythology upon the Old 
Testament” in a sympathetic way. A careful understanding of terms 
will save us endless trouble. “Many so-called myths are primitive at- 
tempts to put an hypothesis into words before language has become suffi- 
ciently developed for scientific terms to be available. Recourse is in- 
variably had to metaphor.” Dr. Denney once defined a myth as a pre- 
scientific answer to a prescientific question. “The Present Stage of Old 
Testament Research” recognizes that the sacred writings of Israel reap- 
pear the more absolutely unique in proportion as they admit of being com- 
pared with contemporary conditions among the neighboring peoples. “The 
Interpretation of the Psalms” essays an explanation of the timelessness 
and distinctively religious element of the Psalter, which reflects the 
morality of the Old Testament, while it also appeals to the religious 
instincts of the human race. In his notable book, Light from the Ancient 
East, Dr. Deissmann stated that the remains of Jewish tradition contained 
in the Mishna, the Talmuds, and kindred texts deserve special attention. 
Students who have used The Words of Jesus, by Dalman, can indorse 
this sentiment. They will also enjoy the excellent essay in this volume 
on “Rabbinic Aids to Exegesis.” If we recognize that the gospel is the 
great protest against the modern view that the really important thing 
is to be comfortable, and that our Lord’s preaching of the kingdom of 
God was a criticism of popular notions as well as an announcement of a 
new order, we can better understand “The Eschatological Idea” in the 
gospel, which is suggestively discussed by Professor Burkitt. It is well 
to be informed that the fourth gospel was intended to meet the needs of 
the Greco-Roman world; that it is, as it claims to be, a true interpreta- 
tion of the Person and work of Christ; that the great message of the book 
is the presence of Christ in the church and in the hearts of believers. 
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But we cannot go as far as Dr. Inge in his symbolical, allegorical inter. 
pretations of what purport to be historical incidents and attesteq as 
such. His comparison of the Johannine and Pauline teachings ig jp. 
structive; it emphasizes the underlying unity in the primitive Church’s 
testimony to the supremacy and sovereignty of Jesus Christ. The burden 
of the next essay is found in the sentence: The fourth gospel would not 
have been written if men had been satisfied that the portrait was fully 
and completely drawn in the pages of the Synoptists. An exceptionally 
helpful study is one by Professor C. A. Anderson Scott on Jesus and 
Paul. His conclusion is that the nearer Paul comes to the center of things, 
the more nearly he approximates to Jesus, and that his writings can be 
explained only as we accept the influence of the divine Spirit, to which 
the apostle himself bore witness that his gospel came to him through 
revelation of Jesus Christ. Dr. Percy Gardner on “The Speeches of Saint 
Paul in Acts” is a radical critic of Luke the historian. It is hardly fair 
to contrast the universalism of the gentle physician with the conviction 
of Paul that salvation is through Christ only. They both accepted the 
world-wide appeal of the Redeemer; for the purpose of Acts, written by 
Luke, was to chronicle the translation of Christianity from the religion 
of a small sect of Jews in Jerusalem to a great world religion. Dr. J. H. 
Moulton shows himself to be an expert grammarian and an exegete of 
insight in his essay on “New Testament Greek in the Light of Modern 
Discovery.” It will have rendered a great service if it encourages the 
reader to seek the fuller discussion of this subject in the writings of 
Deissmann. Other essays no less valuable must be passed by. One of 
the greatest services which this volume renders is that it shows how the 
mass of accumulated material dealing with the Bible can be used in the 
practical tasks of the church. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


The Doctor's Dilemma, etc. By Bexnarp Suaw. Crown 8vo, pp. 443. New York: Bren- 

tano’s. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 

Ir is long since we noticed any of Bernard Shaw’s numerous books; 
‘we may never notice another. What to think of him and his works seems 
to be a matter of wide disagreement. The casual reader is at a loss to 
make up his mind, and even those who have read and studied him most 
thoroughly do not agree. He appears to be one of the conundrums of the 
day. On one side is Mr. Chesterton, who writes a whole book about Shaw, 
with manifestly hearty and sincere regard, amounting to reverence for the 
playwright and moralist, as a deeply sincere man in an age of shams. 
Chesterton talks like this: “I know it is all very strange. From the height 
of eight hundred years ago, or of eight hundred years hence, our age must 
look incredibly odd. We call the twelfth century ascetic. We call our own 
time hedonist and full of praise and pleasure. But in the ascetic age the 
love of life was evident and enormous, so that it had to be restrained 
‘In an hedonist age pleasure has always sunk low, so that it has to 
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be encouraged. How high the sea of human happiness rose in the Middle 
Ages we only know by the colossal walls that they built to keep it 
in bounds. How low human happiness sank in the twentieth century our 
children will only know by these extraordinary modern books which tell 
people that it is a duty to be cheerful and that life is not so bad after all. 
Humanity never produces optimists till it has ceased to produce happy 
men. It is strange to be obliged to impose a holiday like a fast, and to 
drive men to a banquet with spears. But this shall be written of our 
time; that when the spirit who denies besieged the last citadel, blasphem- 
ing life itself, there was one especially whose voice was heard and whose 
spear was never broken.” He means Shaw, whom he presents as fighter, 
philosopher, economist, moralist, preacher, and Puritan, saying: “Bernard 
Shaw is a Puritan and his work is Puritan work. He cares nothing for 
art in comparison with morals, literally nothing. He has all of the essen- 
tials of the old, virile and extinct Puritan class. In his work he is as ugly 
asa Puritan. He is as indecent as a Puritan. He is as full of gross words 
and sensual facts as a sermon of the seventeenth century.” In contrast 
with Chesterton another recent critic of Shaw declares that the man 
manifests an intentional and vigorous antagonism to established standards 
of ethics, of social life, and of religious faith; that he is defiantly indi- 
vidualistic and enormously self-conscious; that he, like Nietzsche, asserts 
the right of the individual to topple society over; that he would destroy 
the very institutions which protect his liberty of speech and action and 
all his interests; that he wishes to upset the existing system of society 
but does not know what he wants; that his crusade is against and not 
for; that it is dissolute, disintegrating, demolishing, destructive; that he 
and his congeners build no institutions, no social organism, no civiliza- 
tion, but precipitate anarchy, and that the only system they seem likely to 
produce is one that will compel everybody to do as he pleases. And then 
cometh the end. Of Chesterton it is said: “He is England’s greatest talker 
—loud, brave, intolerant; opinionated and stirring; a profound wit, a daz- 
zling preacher; conservative through study of the radicals; as antique as 
Greece through his exceeding anti-modernity that is, indeed, modern as 
well as ancient; believing in all institutions and with a fine disregard for 
any phase of any institution on earth except his own solid, journalistic 
self. Chesterton has found a reason for being a Christian, a thing no one 
ever before attempted and no Christian ever needed. To be sure, his 
reason is that there is no reason except that one must live to escape the 
madhouse, but that is as startling and convincing as anyone could wish.” 
Chesterton says that to-day the people of the under classes in England 
are dominated by materialism and the cultured people of the upper classes 
are awed by life. “The hazards and complexities of living are too much 
for them. They are afraid to marry; afraid to go to Africa to start a 
farm; afraid to go to India to start a mill; afraid to go to South America 
with a railroad. They are afraid to have families, and they don’t. We are 
so afraid of doing wrong we do nothing. We argue our religions, we do 
not preach them. We invite attention to our anathemas; we do not thunder 
them, We respectfully point out the advantages of immortality. All of 
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this is terribly repugnant to Chesterton. He roars with laughter anq 
irony at it. He does not talk of his soul; he has no attitude toward life 
He is in the thick of life; and can’t stop to make a picture. Like Roose. 
velt, he is so continually in the turmoil cf battle that he thinks all the 
world a Donnybrook fair. Yet, with Roosevelt, he fights a man’s fight; 
fights for honesty against sham; for loyalty, for decency.” Chesterton 
finds in Bernard Shaw a kindred spirit and a fellow-worker, blowing from 
his trumpet a challenging and hardy note as stirring as a battle-march, 
very disturbing to the somnolent, the indolent, the self-indulgent, the con. 
ventional. He says that the commercial methods of the business world 
invite attendance upon lunatic asylums; that there is a bewildering out. 
put of frothy and shiftless literature, but little patient work of real value; 
that the books of the period, if read, would bring chiefly an education in 
suicide; but that, on the other hand, ours is an age of mustered courage 
to investigate in all realms and to experiment with new methods; that 
the church is awaking; that there is moral dynamite in the air and that 
Shaw is one of the men who are furnishing the dynamite; that men are 
taking a fresh grip on life; and that the pulpits are thundering with de- 
nunciations of wrongs long condoned, indeed, long unnoticed. Of the 
volume before us a Canadian critic writes: “George Bernard Shaw’s latest 
volume, containing ‘Getting Married,’ makes one wish to have a drive at 
him, but the volume cannot be dismissed as lightly as an ordinary novel. 
Somehow didacticism and humor mix poorly in the English, not the slang 
sense. Many people read George Bernard Shaw merely for his fun, with- 
out bothering their heads about what he is driving at. A lot more (like 
the Scotchman of Lamb’s ‘Imperfect Sympatbies’) read him for his serious 
side, and are merely irritated by his jokes. There must be a good many 
who combine intellect and humor who can still be irritated. I feel in- 
clined, occasionally, to gird at his ‘wit,’ te say ‘connu,’ which is a French 
expression implying even more than the word ‘chestnut.’ ‘For goodness 
sake, say what you've got to say, and don’t think it necessary to serve up 
your unpalatable dishes with so much sauce. Mark Twain was not at 
his best when he attempted to drive home great moral truths by the aid 
of fun. I constantly feel inclined to say to some of G. B. S.’s scintillations: 
‘That’s been said before, and much better, by a French Marquis, or by a 
Latin author, or by a Persian poet’—just as a first-rate musical critic 
might assert that there was a good dea] too much echo of certain musicians 
—dead and gone—in a new opera. Only the musical critic, if he were first- 
rate, would name the source of inspiration offhand, and I can’t—always. 
But still the sound is familiar. Frankly, he irritates me, just as he does 
everybody else. But then I read Herbert Spencer in my adolescence, and 
became an Individualist, and shall die one. G. B. S. is a Socialist, and 
‘Never the twain shall meet.’ The idea of leaving the children to the 
State to raise and educate gets me hopping every time. Curse the ‘Collec- 
tive Wisdom’ fetich! What have corporations or public bodies ever done 
to show themselves qualified to bring up childrem better than the average 
parent? Where is G. B. S. going to get his body of Expert Officialdom, 
who are to prove to the satisfaction of Amateur Officialdom that they can, 
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or that Society can, bring up the young of the human race as well as 
under natural conditions? They'll want to separate the tigress from her 
young next, and bring the latter up in zodlogical gardens. Obviously, a 
human being is more intellectual than a tiger, and obviously the average 
intellect of a corporate body of human beings is higher than the intellect 
of any one individual in that body. Therefore shut the little tiger kittens 
up in cages and let them be fed by keepers at stated times. That's the way 
the Socialists argue. Only the tigress will die first, and the kittens won't 
live!” Obviously, Bernard Shaw, whatever his faults and offenses, is not 
insipid, as Silvester Horne charges that the churches are. Apropos of 
our subject, just as we are noticing Shaw and his book, Rev. Ensor Walters, 
a noted Wesleyan minister, on his way to the Ecumenical Methodist Con- 
ference at Toronto, introduces himself in New York after this fashion: 
“My claim to fame is that I was at one time a London vestryman and 
my fellow-vestryman was Bernard Shaw. When I mention the name of 
Shaw I see you all smile. But, I assure you, he is the most serious man 
in the world. He is aflame for righteousness. It wasn’t Ibsen that made 
Shaw. It was his experience as a London vestryman.” Just when we are 
in dire bewilderment between what is told us about Bernard Shaw by his 
devotees on the one hand and his denouncers on the other, in breaks Mr. 
Shaw himself, only to intensify our bewilderment. Hear him: “For ten 
years past, with an unprecedented pertinacity and obstination, I have been 
dinning into the public head that I am an extraordinarily witty, brilliant, 
and clever man. That is now part of the public opinion of England, and 
no power in heaven or on earth will ever change it. I may dodder and 
dote; I may pot-boil and platitudinize. I may become the butt and chop- 
ping-block of all the bright, original spirits of the rising generation; but 
my reputation shall not suffer. It is built up fast and solid, like Shake- 
speare’s, on an impregnable base of dogmatic toleration. Waggery as a 
medium is invaluable. My case is really the case of Rabelais over again. 
When I first began to promulgate my opinions I found that they ap- 
peared extravagant and even insane. In order to get a hearing it was 
necessary for me to attain the footing of a privileged lunatic with the 
license of a jester. Fortunately the matter was very easy. I found that 
I had only to say with perfect simplicity what I seriously meant just as it 
struck me, to make everybody laugh. My method is to take the utmost 
trouble to find the right thing to say, and then to say it with the utmost 
levity. And all the time the real joke is that I am in earnest. If literary 
men generally were put through the mill I went through and kept out of 
their stuffy little coteries, where works of art breed in and in until the 
intellectual and spiritual product becomes hopelessly degenerate, I should 
have a thousand rivals more brilliant than myself. There is nothing more 
mischievous than the notion that my works are the mere play of a de- 
lightfully clever and whimsical hero of the salons; they are the result of 
perfectly straightforward drudgery, beginning in the ineptest novel-writing 
juvenility, and persevered in every day for twenty-five years.” If our 
readers complain that we are not making clear to them what sort of man 
Bernard Shaw is, even with the aid of his own statement, we confess to be- 
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ing im the same condition, and the reading of the book before us has not ep. 
lightened us much. Frankly we regret the time wasted on it, and wonder 
that anybody reads such books. One of the queerest characters in the 
play entitled “Getting Married” (where all are queer enough) is an 
Anglican bishop. One of the most sensible of his sayings is when he is 
introducing his chaplain, Mr. Soames: “Soames is my chaplain. The 
great difficulty about bishops in the Church of England to-day is that the 
affairs of the diocese make it necessary that a bishop should be before 
everything a man of business, capable of sticking to his desk for sixteen 
hours a day. But the result of having bishops of this sort is that the 
spiritual interests of the church, and its influence on the souls and im- 
aginations of the people, very soon begin to go rapidly to the devil. Ip. 
deed the bishops themselves went so far in that direction that they gained 
a@ reputation for being spiritually the stupidest men in the country and 
commercially the sharpest. I found a way out of this difficulty. Soames 
Was my solicitor. I found that Soames, though a very capable man of 
business, had a romantic secret history. His father was an eminent Non- 
conformist divine who habitually spoke of the Church of England as The 
Scarlet Woman. Soames became secretly converted to Anglicanism at the 
age of fifteen. He longed to take holy orders, but didn’t dare to, because 
his father had a weak heart and habitually threatened to drop dead if 
anybody hurt his feelings. You may have noticed that people with weak 
hearts are the tyrants of English family life. So poor Soames had to be- 
come a solicitor. When his father died—by a curious stroke of poetic 
justice he died of scarlet fever, and was found to have had a perfectly 
sound heart—I ordained Soames and made him my chaplain. He is now 
quite happy. He is a celibate; fasts strictly on Fridays and throughout 
Lent; wears a cassock and biretta; and has more legal business to do than 
ever he had in his old office in Ely Place. And he sets me free for the 
spiritual and scholarly pursuits proper to a bishop.” We do not care to 
quote from the book. Much of it is so startling and shocking as to compel 
us to wonder whether the author is serious or only satirical, in earnest or 
jesting—with the hope that the latter is the case. The drama which begins 
the book, entitled “The Doctor’s Dilemma,” is a long tirade against the 
medical profession, his indictment against which is fortified by reckless 
misstatement, gross exaggeration, unscrupulous special pleading, suppres- 
sion of the truth, malicious suggestion, and unfounded dogmatic assertion. 
There is much fluent nonsense and pernicious rubbish, though his hu- 
morous caricatures of certain types of physicians and surgeons are just 
and delicious. The play entitled “The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet,” 
which is the last in Bernard Shaw’s book, and which the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office in London refused a permit to be presented on the stage, is a 
crude specimen of alternately sentimental and coarse frontier melodrama, 
though Blanco Posnet, the horse-thief, says some striking things in his 
rough way. When he barely escapes hanging and the noose has just been 
taken off his neck, he cries: “You bet God didn’t make me for nothing, 
and he wouldn’t have made us at all if he could have done his work with- 
out us.” And when the baseness and meanness of his life flashed into his 
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soul, he cried: “‘By Jiminy, gents, there’s a rotten game, and there's a 
great game. I played the rotten game; but the great game was played on 
me; and now I’m for the great game every time. Amen.” One review says 
this volume is “worthless except as a demonstration of the futility of 
genius when it is not allied with sanity”; while a eulogist presents us 
with “The Serious Bernard Shaw” and tells of his saying in a private 
conversation: “I want to be thoroughly used up when I die, for the harder 
I work, the more I live. I rejoice in life for its own sake. Life is no 
‘brief candle’ for me. It is a sort of splendid torch, which I have got hold 
of for the moment; and I want to make it burn as brightly as possible 
before handing it on to future generations.” All of which leaves us with 
Bernard Shaw on our hands as one of the conundrums of the twentieth 
century, a pose which, some readers are tempted to believe, he thoroughly 
enjoys. And there we leave him, though to do so adds this book notice to 
the all-too-numerous futilities of life. 


Letters to a Ministerial Son. By A Man or rue Worxtp. 12mo, pp. 222. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press. Price, cloth, $1. 

A man of the world has a son who enters the ministry. In these 
twenty letters the father makes a business man’s comments on the min- 
istry and the church, gives a good deal of hard-headed advice, and now 
and then talks to his boy “like a Dutch uncle.” The letters make lively 
and pungent reading. This frank business man is thoroughly loyal and 
has a high and sane conception of the church and the ministry. One of 
his first utterances is this: “I believe in Christianity simply because I am 
a mar of the world. I believe in organized Christianity because I am a 
man of business. And I believe that the Christian minister is meant to 
occupy a much more important position and exercise a mightier influence 
in the twentieth century than some of my business friends, and even some 
ministers of my acquaintance, seem to think. I’ve never been able to 
understand your ‘man of God’ who isn’t a ‘man of the world’; it seems to 
me that the Man of Nazareth was both.” This man of the world has 
definite views as to what sort of knowledge is most important for a min- 
ister to have: “Happily for me, and even more fortunately for you, my 
boy, I have not the determination of the college curriculum; but from 
my point of view, next to the study of the Bible, I should give premier 
place to the study of psychology and ethics, to the study of human nature 
and principles of conduct. -The preacher must know humanity, must 
graduate in the school of life. It is amazing how ignorant parsons some- 
times are of people, of their mental make and spiritual nature. The study 
of divinity seems to drive humanity out of some of them—the parsons I 
mean, not the people! They know their subject, but can’t communicate 
it. They don’t just know where the men in the pew are, in what world 
we live and move and have our being. It is only by accident that they 
speak our language. If they would sometimes get away from the subject 
and study us, they might establish some point of contact, and then the 
subject would get a chance, and so should we. We are worth studying, we 
men of the world, and we are worth saving. Why preachers should waste 
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their time and ours in laboring so hard to save the truth—which may be 
trusted to take care of itself—when we are there, and have come, not only 
to have our minds instructed, but our hearts cleansed in the holy fires, 
puzzles me. They go on star-gazing, speculating, systematizing in a world 
leagues removed from our habitation, and, because they don’t know us, 
they leave us pretty much as they found us. But they are satisfied if they 
have saved the subject, and they do not know that we, like sheep, have gone 
astray. It is not enough, my boy, to have a divinity degree. It is your 
business to pass your divinity on, and in some sense, to make us divine. 
But you will have to know us first.” When the young minister writes that 
he understands his first duty to be in preparation for the pulpit, and his 
second duty in visiting his flock, especially the sick and troubled, his 
father comments thus: “Your preparation for the pulpit—unless you in- 
tend to preach simply for the salvation of your subject—will have little 
value unless you know the people in the pew. And ‘the sick and troubled’ 
won't want you to visit them unless they know you. You cannot repudiate 
pastoral visitation unless you are a pulpit genius. And you cannot become 
a pulpit genius without serving a full apprenticeship in pastoral visitation. 
You think that you cannot be a great preacher and a great pastor—and you 
want to be first and foremost a preacher. Very good. But you must be a 
pastor. You must keep up your studies in practical psychology. And the 
church is the finest school in the world for the study of human nature. 
That is the college in which you have yet to graduate. Academic divinity 
is played out, as far as the pulpit is concerned. It is the man in touch 
with life, life as we live it, that we men of the world want in the pulpit. 
You have given many years to the study of books. Now you will have to 
study men, women, and children, and until you are master of this material 
you will be ineffective in the pulpit. There is nothing peculiarly eccle- 
siastical in this. In business I must know my goods and my customers. 
I am not denying that there is difficulty in pastoral visitation in our day. 
The old maxim, ‘The house-going minister makes a church-going people,’ 
needs some modern qualifications. Parsons are apt to say that the only 
available time for visiting is in the afternoon, and then only the women 
are in. Which is true! And in this regard, I am inclined to agree with 
the implication that the women don’t so much matter. They are naturally 
good and will get to heaven anyway. But with men it is mostly a tussle. 
Certainly, men must be reached, and they can be reached sometimes 
through the women—that is where efternoon visiting comes in—but not 
always, so that afternoon visiting is not adequate. And afternoons are 
alone available because practically all the evenings are now taken up with 
meetings. Well, cut some of the meetings, and go for the men. Get to 
know the men—where they live, what they do for a living, what they 
think about, what they play at, what they read, and generally how they 
invest their lives, and you will get heaps of sermons out of them; and 
there will be less of the sniff of ancient commentary, and less of the 
powder of modern criticism, and more of the stride of life and the joy of 
living in the pulpit; and church attendance will be a tonic men won’t care 
to miss. What men want in church and what they too often miss, is the 
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sense of reality. And if this could be regained, there would be an end of 
all the unhealthy talk about arrested prog: -ss, and the complaint about 
decline in church attendance. Men still attend political meetings and foot- 
ball matehes. They still go into the market and on ’change. These things 
are ‘real.’ And mostly they get what they go for. And they are not 
scolded into going. They go because it pays. They get their money's 
worth. But in church there is too often an ecclesiastical, an unreal atmos- 
phere, an absence of the sense of God, largely because the parson doesn’t 
know his men, and until he knows them he can’t do them good. That is 
the point. I should not have written in this strain, my boy, if you had not 
put the pulpit first, or if I had not known your own lofty ideal of the 
ministry; and you will not think me lacking in sympathy because of the 
cold brutality of my words. It is sometimes the kindest thing to hit hard— 
and I have thrashed you before, though you may not remember it. You 
may imagine it to be impossible to fling yourself into the things I have 
suggested without lowering your pulpit ideal. You may even retort that 
people can’t have it out of your head and out of your heels as well, and 
that you would rather be a pulpiteer than a footpad. But you must aim 
to be an all-round man, while you keep the pulpit your throne. A throne 
without a people is a useless and vain-glorious affair.” This man of the 
world tells what he wants to get when he goes to church: “Sermons on 
literary subjects—Wordsworth, Browning, Tennyson, Ruskin, Hamlet, 
Tolstoy—even when they are well done, which seems to be rare—leave a 
man hungry for a week, while sermons on political subjects spell disaster 
to the charity and catholicity that should surely characterize all church 
services. The gospel is not yet exhausted, and the Bible has not lost its 
charm for men of the world; and if it loses its hold on the preachers, it 
will be all up with the churches. I can get my literary expositions at the 
Literary and Philosophical Society—very much better done than a half- 
hour sermon can allow, even by a literary pulpit genius. I can get my 
politics at my political club and at public meetings, and I am allowed 
to interrupt the speaker or discuss the question at the close, which would 
not be seemly in church. I go to church to get what only the church can 
supply, and unless the ministry withdraws from its foolish competition 
and preserves its unique claim of speaking to the soul in man it may as 
well shut up shop, for its business is done.” Here is how a business man 
regards the Sunday school: “I don’t know anything about Sunday schools 
at first hand, and have never been in attendance since I reached man’s 
estate, being too hesitant in expression to be any good in teaching, but I 
have noticed that where there is a strong school there is generally a strong 
church, and that in religion, as in everything else, education pays. And 
naturally it is the thing that pays that appeals to me. I don’t think I 
could persuade myself to invest in anything commercial or religious that 
didn’t promise good returns. And I don’t see why you should. It seems 
to me that all this talk about ‘lapsed masses’ is a very serious reflection 
upon the business life of the church. I'm not suggesting that there are 
no ‘lapsed masses.’ But there ought to be no lapsed masses at this time 
of day. Many of them have ‘lapsed’ from the Sunday school, and these 
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methods of evangelism which we call missions would have been less neces. 
sary if the church had taken more seriously her mission of educationa) 
evangelism. As it is, the church does not spend a tithe of the money ang 
genius in the prevention of prodigals that she does in futile attempts at 
reclaiming them. Somebody says that the church loses four fifths of the 
scholars that pass through the Sunday school. They pass through the 
Sunday school out of the church, to swell the ranks of the ‘lost.’ Now, | 
should think there was something radically wrong about the business 
methods that let slip four fifths or even one fifth of my prospective cus. 
tomers, and I fancy I should deserve to become bankrupt if I were not 
prepared to spend a little money and a great deal of time in preventing 
this waste. I should turn all my agents into that gap and get into it 
myself, and know that our lives depended on stopping that leakage, and 
it would be worth it, for we should do it and it would pay. And if any 
man of mine was not prepared to revise his methods in order to increase 
my business and his own commission I should fire him out for his own 
sake and mine.” Concerning the collection this business man says: “For 
the most part, I value what I have to pay for, and the thing that is given 
away isn’t usually worth taking. There is a tendency to cheapen religion 
and the church that doesn’t increase the respect of men for the old gospel 
or the modern ministry. We've heard altogether too much about the 
gospel being ‘without money and without price’ and not nearly enough 
about ‘giving as the Lord hath prospered you.’ It is true that, at anni- 
versaries and the like, there are spasmodic appeals, but they are not of an 
educative order, ahd they don’t contribute much to the making of char- 
acter. I remember hearing Dr. Gray announce his text one Sunday morn- 
ing, “Thanks be unto God, who giveth us the victory. Now, concerning the 
collection,’ and, at that time, it struck me as the most incongruous associa- 
tion I had ever heard. And I had to rub my eyes and consult the Bible 
several times before I could be convinced that it really read that way. 
I wish I could remember the sermon, but I’ve got a very poor homiletic 
memory, as you know. But I remember the impression and the effect it 
had upon me. It made me apply some business methods to my haphazard 
method of giving to the collection. And when I put the figures on paper, 
they didn’t make me swell with spiritual pride, though up to that time I 
had thought myself, and others had thought me, a reasonably generous 
giver. Why, I had been spending more money on personal hobbies than 
on what my very church membership proclaimed to be my supreme 
passion—the extension of righteousness. It was an eye-opener, my boy, 
and at first I was inclined to blame Dr. Gray, but, afterward, I blamed 
all who had ever gone before him. They hadn’t taken the trouble to edu- 
cate me in one of the gladdest graces of the Christian life. Dr. Gray makes 
a good deal of what he calls the sanctity of the secular. He is never tired 
of telling us, and we are never tired of hearing, that in commerce God is 
our indispensable partner, that he gives us the power to get wealth, that 
in the warehouse, in the shop, in the office, we are working side by side 
with God, that God can’t be locked up in a church, that he can’t be crushed 
into a Bible like a faded flower, that we can’t bar the market gates against 
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him, and that the silver and the gold are his, and that it is a wicked thing 
to make the collection, or anything else in life, secular.” Our man of the 
world is not troubled much by the question “Why men don’t go to church.” 
He says: “The discussion as to the decline in church attendance is peren- 
nial. I can never remember when it wasn’t relevant. It is the inex- 
haustible source of copy for newspaper correspondents and for religious 
and secular journalists in the ‘silly season.’ Just now, it is the question 
of the hour. But it isn’t modern. Didn’t Paul complain that there were 
some who forsook the assembling of themselves together? Two hundred 
years ago Isaac Watts wrote: ‘We long to see thy churches full.’ And the 
eighteenth century was said to be ‘a conscienceless time.’ There was no 
brightness in the past and no promise in the future; religiously, it looked 
not like the morning, but like the evening of the world. And a French- 
man wrote: “There is no religion in England; not more than four or five 
members of the House of Commons attend church. The churches and the 
cathedrals are empty.’ I don’t know that the problem is any the easier of 
solution because it is old, but there is certainly no need for panic and less 
for pessimism. I used to be very much interested in these everlasting 
discussions when I was young. But I’m too old to be frightened now. It 
can’t do parsons and churches any harm to face the fact that a very great 
proportion of the population is outside the churches, and to weigh the 
reasons why, which annually fill the pages of some big newspaper or other. 
The discussion is easily started, it could be effectively done by an office 
boy, and then the non-churchgoers enter the arena, some stating sincere 
objections, but many more simply battling against the bogies of their own 
imagination.” From the question “Why men don’t go to church,” he 
turns to say why they do go: “We go to church because of our need of God 
and God’s need of us. And it is when this simple fact is forgotten by the 
pew or the pulpit that the experience becomes stale and unprofitable. 
The mind of the worshiper, and sometimes, I fancy, the mind of the 
preacher, is too much occupied with lesser subjects, commercial, literary, 
social or political, and then because the soul loses grip, the church doesn’t 
fulfill its ministry. The lesser thing, not wrong in itself, becomes wrong 
in church simply because it is less than the best. And we go to church 
to get what we can’t get elsewhere. We can read the Bible at home, get 
our theology and our philosophy there; there is always The Hibbert 
Journal to fall back upon, _4d the writings of non-churchgoing theologians. 
In church, it is not theology we think of, but truth, living truth, the very 
thought of God that always transcends expression. Meeting for a common 
purpose our minds are thrilled with a new emotion that is the very love of 
God. And somehow—how, I don’t know and can’t explain—there is a 
magnetic power, a generating force, invigorating the will with the very 
righteousness of God. The Scriptures have a new meaning, a modern, a 
personal inspiration; prayer becomes a new experience and fellowship in 
praise an actual sharing of the throb and pulsation of the world soul; 
and the preaching a divine method of educating and enriching human 
society. And, if we miss the vision of God, the redeeming, consecrating 
vision—if we are not cleansed of our sim and comforted in our sorrows— 
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if we have no fellowship with Christ, who is our Saviour, our Ethic, our 
Ideal, church attendance has somehow failed for us. It may not be the 
minister’s fault, but, then, it may be. That is why he must be in fellow. 
ship with the Highest, and let not lesser good take the place of God.” 
Here are more of our layman’s views: “I confess I have nothing but con- 
tempt for the suggestion that missionary contributions for work abroad 
crippled the activities of the church at home. Whoever says that, doesn’t 
know anything about Christian mathematics. That man ought to be shut 
up with the New Testament for a month or two, and be made to decently 
expound the principle of finding your life in losing it before he is allowed 
to stand im a Christian pulpit. He ought to know that money given to 
missions would not, as a rule, be given to anything else, that the men 
who support missions are the men who support the churches, and that by 
giving to missions they are increasing their capacity to help home causes. 
The Laymen’s Missionary Movement, a thoroughly sane and scientific 
organization, publishes facts and figures that ought to put such unworthy 
fear to shame. When a man says he can’t help foreign missions because 
of the home demands, I simply don’t believe him. If it were not for fear 
of being found out, he would say he can’t help home missions because of 
the needs of the heathen. As a matter of fact he gives little or nothing 
to anything. The same thing applies to churches. I know churches that 
decline to take a worthy part in the evangelization of non-Christian coun- 
tries because of the clamant needs of the heathen at home. And they do 
less, very much less, for people at home than the churches which, believing 
that they have a world Christ, save their neighbors by bringing them into 
contact with the universal soul. In the world of religion intensity goes 
with breadth, and the churches get only what they give.” Our layman ends 
thus: “I have boundless faith in the church, and more faith in the future 
of the Christian ministry, and the everlasting vitality of truth, than many 
ministers seem to have. I haven’t come across anything that warrants 
pessimism, unless it be in the parsons themselves. Pessimism doesn't 
pay. Optimism, allied with hard work, does. Given ministers who abso- 
lutely decline to believe in the possibility of the defeat of Almighty God, 
who hold fast to the universal humanity of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, who preach the glad tidings of the gospel, who claim the whole 
world for their proper parish, and train the coming generation to enter 
into their universal inheritance, and I am certain that nothing, absolutely 
nothing, can prevent the establishment of Christ’s kingdom, the dawn of 
the golden age, the conversion of a world-neighborhood into an actual 
world-brotherhood, and the bringing of the whole human family into fellow- 
ship with the All-Father.” 
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Old Friends. By Wiitam Winter. 8vo, pp. 404. New York: Moffat, Yard & Company. 
Price, cloth, $3.00, net. 
Tue first thing to be said of these literary recollections is 
that the charm of William Winter’s brilliant mind and generous 
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spirit pervades them all, making the volume (unintentionally but 
inevitably) more a revelation of the author's personality than of the 
friends whom he vividly presents. Half a century’s clear memories of 
notable figures in the world of letters crowd this rich and racy volume 
with stirring interest, a gallery of living pictures. What William E. 
Henley called “the sweet old farce of mutual admiration,” which goes 
on wherever ardent friendship is, is not absent from the friendly circles 
to which this book admits us. The friends whom William Winter ad- 
mired were his admirers as well. Thus Aldrich described Winter as “a 
critic who looks into a thing with much judgment and sums up the 
case like a lawyer”; and Whipple wrote himself down as a great ad- 
mirer Of Winter's literary style; and Holmes saw in Winter’s writings 
“the tender sensibilities of a delicate and impressible nature”; while, 
above all, they loved him as a man. In this book, as in his previous 
volume, Other Days, he takes us “rambling along the grass-grown 
pathways of the past,” in company with the idols of his youthful 
enthusiasm and the comrades of many years. There is no need for 
William Winter to quote apologetically Sir Walter Scott’s plea that “Old 
men may be permitted to speak long, because they cannot, in the course 
of Nature, have long to speak”; for in these reminiscences there is no 
tediousness, rather a filliping of our hunger for more. One thing William 
Winter has not learned, and that is, how to be dull. But let us hurry 
into his picture gallery. Here is Longfellow, of'whom he writes: “More 
fully than any other American poet he represents the two cardinal prin- 
ciples or convictions which are of the highest import to the human race— 
nobility of individual life and faith in the divine government of the world. 
He is absolutely pure; he beautifies everything he touches; and he con- 
tinually imparts that conviction of spiritual immortality which alone 
can uft man above the dread of death and inspire to noble endeavor— 
that absolute trust in a celestial destiny which alone can inculcate 
patient endurance of our sorrows which are the natural and inevitable 
consequences of our mortality.” A stranger entered one day the book- 
store of James R. Osgood in Boston, wishing to buy a volume of poetry 
for a girl. “I don’t want Byron or Shelley,” he said; “I want something 
like Longfellow. He suits the girls, and he suits me. He’s a good safe 
family poet.” Walter Scott once wrote in a letter: “It is not so much 
passages of ludicrous or coarse indelicacy that corrupt the mind, as it 
is the sentimental story full of subtle and veiled lewd suggestion that 
debauches.”" Good Sir Walter could write near the close of his illustrious 
life: “I have been, perhaps, the most voluminous author of my day, and 
it is a comfort to me to think that I have unsettled no one’s faith, cor- 
rupted no one’s principles, and have written nothing which, on my death- 
bed, I could wish to blot.” In the early pages of Mr. Winter’s book we 
come upon the figure of Walt Whitman, whom he had full opportunity 
to observe, among the Bohemians who resorted to Pfaff's basement- 
restaurant on Broadway, near Bleecker Street: “Whitman was often 
there, clad in his eccentric garb. He affected the decolleté Pompadour 
style of shirt and jacket, exposing below his grizzled beard his brawny 
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anatomy, his hairy animal-like chest, while he tippled brandy and water 
and gazed complacently and tolerantly on the circle about him.” ‘The 
quality of Walt’s contributions to the intellectual sparkle of the circle is 
indicated by William Winter's account of the celebration of the birthday 
of Henry Clapp, whom they called admiringly the Prince of Bohemia. 
Whitman was assigned the honorable duty of proposing the health of the 
guest of the evening and paying due tribute to his highly estimable quali- 
ties. The company hoped for at least some moderately suitable deliverance 
from the “great American Bard.” But when the supreme moment of 
the celebration arrived the author of “that odoriferous classic, ‘Leaves 
of Grass,’” rose, pointed his finger at the honored guest and said, “That's 
the feller!” And that was all. That marvelous exhibition of intellect 
and eloquence William Winter heard. Egotism and ill-breeding marked 
Whitman’s contemptuous comments on his contemporaries. Of William 
Winter he said: “Willy is a little Longfellow.” To Aldrich he said 
patronizingly: “I like your tinkles, Tom; I like them very well.” Mr. 
Winter’s opinion of Walt’s poems is unhesitating and explicit: “Some 
literary critics in England have extravagantly extolled Whitman, for 
no better reason than because he discarded all laws of literary compo- 
sition, and, instead of writing either prose or verse, composed an un- 
eouth catalogue of miscellaneous objects and images, generally common- 
place, frequently coarse, and sometimes filthy. That auctioneer’s list 
of topics and appetites, intertwisted with a formless proclamation of 
carnal propensities and universal democracy, has been hailed as grandly 
original and distinctively American, only because it is crude, shapeless, 
and vulgar. The writings of Whitman, whatever they may be, are cer- 
tainly not poetry. They are not even original in style: for Macpherson, 
with his ‘Ossian’ forgeries; Tupper, with his ‘Proverbial Philosophy’; and 
Samuel Warren, with his tumid ‘Ode,’ were extant long before Whitman 
imitated their style. As for the Brotherhood of Man, for which Whitmar 
is given so much credit, it was proclaimed in Judea at the opening of the 
Christian era, with results that are still obvious and persistent.” Let 
us return to the pleasanter and decenter company of Longfellow. He 
delighted in rehearsing his experiences with visitors. One asked him 
his age, and, being told it was seventy, remarked: “I’ve seen many men 
of seventy who looked much younger than you do.” Another scanned 
him over critically and exclaimed: “Why, you look more like a sea 
captain than a poet.” Another seized his hand and exclaimed effusively: 
“Sir, I have long desired to know you. Sir, I am one of the few persons 
who have read your ‘Evangeline’ through.” Mr. Winter recalls the lady 
who, wishing to compliment Walter Savage Landor on his Pericles and 
Aspasia, said: “Mr. Landor, I haven’t had time to read your Periwinkles 
and Asparagus, but I hear they are excellent.” The following anecdote 
is given about Allston, the painter. He had, at one time, an elderly Jew 
of venerable countenance for a model. For some time he could not get 
the model to show enough life, vigor, animation in his face to give him 
the expression he wanted for his canvas. But at last there came a mo- 
ment when he saw on the countenance of his sitter an expression of 
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animation, and even of exultation, which was exactly what he needed. He 
eaptured it instantly, and then said to his model: “Your mind must have 
been on some fine subject a moment ago; what were you thinking of?” 
And the candid old Hebrew replied: “I was thinking how much money 
you would get for that picture when it is finished.” The last words of 
Longfellow’s pen express the cheerful assurance of his Christian faith, 
“'Tis daybreak everywhere.” Mr. Winter, referring to the early strug- 
gles of his own literary career, tells us that he learned how it feels to lack 
a lodging place and, for want of it, to walk the streets of a great city 
all night alone, hungry, and cold. For his poem “After All,” which has 
since been included in almost every compilation of American verse 
made in the last fifty years, he received three dotlars, and was thankful 
to get so much. One of the pleasantest of Mr. Winter’s chapters is the 
one relating to T. B. Aldrich. Seldom have courtesy and ready wit 
been more felicitously blended than when Aldrich, seated at a dinner next 
to Lord Houghton, from whose lap the napkin had fallen to the floor, 
reached down and picked it up and restored it, quoting as he did so 
from one of his lordship’s own poems: “A man’s best things are nearest 
him—lie close about his feet.” Bayard Taylor, meeting Winter on the 
street one bright morning, said: “What a lovely day this is! I’m going 
home to write poetry.” Taylor, having been chosen as poet for the 
centennial of the Declaration of Independence in Philadelphia in 1876, 
and having flogged his brains for some time in efforts to plan something 
worthy, wrote: “I have at last hung a string into my dissolved concep- 
tions, and the alum of the Ode is beginning slowly to crystallize upon 
it.” Dickens’s opinion of Matthew Arnold was that he was “one of the 
gentlest and most earnest of men.” Wilkie Collins was an excruciating 
sufferer from rheumatic gout in the eyes, but forced himself to his work 
in spite of it. Consider this heroic story: “My suffering was so great 
when I was writing The Moonstone that I could not keep from crying 
aloud. My groans and cries so distressed my amanuensis, to whom I was 
dictating, that he could not continue his work and had to leave me. 
After that I employed several other men, with the same result; not one 
of them could endure the strain. Finally I engaged a young woman, 
stipulating that she must utterly disregard my sufferings and attend solely 
to her work. This she declared she could and would do; and this, to my 
amazement, she calmly and completely did. I was blind with pain, and 
I lay on the couch writhing and groaning. In that condition I dictated 
to her the greater part of The Moonstone.” Wilkie Collins characterized 
Sir Walter Scott as “the Prince, the King, the Emperor, the God Almighty 
of novelists.” When the old Scotch Laird Balmerino was awaiting the 
block, on Tower Hill, in expiation of his alleged disloyalty to the House 
of Hanover, he wrote: “The man who is not fit to die is not fit to live.” 
At whom is William Winter squinting when, referring to American 
humor, he says of George William Curtis: “He was an American humorist 
who did not endeavor to be comic. He was not the humorist who grins 
amid the sculptures of Westminster Abbey. He was such a humorist as 
was Addison, whom he resembled. He did not degrade dignity with 
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sport or antiquity with ridicule’? With whom is he contrasting Curtis 
in his mind? Roscoe Conkling, conversing with George William Curtis 
on oratory and poetry, asked him to name a specimen of supreme elo. 
quence. Curtis mentioned a passage in Emerson’s Dartmouth College 
oration: “You will hear every day the maxims of a low prudence. Yoy 
will hear that the first duty is to get land and money, place and name. 
“What is this Truth you seek? what is this Beauty?’ men will ask, with 
derision. If, nevertheless, God have called any of you to explore truth 
and beauty, be bold, be firm, be true! When you shall say, ‘As others do, 
so will I; I renounce, I am sorry for, my early visions; I must eat the 
good of the land and let learning and romantic expectation go until a 
more convenient season’;—then dies the man in you; then once more 
perish the buds of art and poetry and science, as they have died already 
in a thousand thousand men. The hour of that choice is the crisis of 
your history; and ‘see that you hold yourself fast by the inte! 
lect and the soul.” Conkling could not see the eloquence of this 
passage. Conkling declared that in his judgment the perfection 
of poetry was Mrs. Hemans’s “Casabianca’"—“The boy stood on the 
burning deck,” etc. Curtis, meeting Winter one day in 186¢C, said: 
“Take advantage of the present moment. Don’t delay too long the fine 
poem, the great book that you intend to write.” Our author says: “Curtis 
was, by nature, a man of letters. His faculty in that direction was 
prodigious. So good a judge as Thackeray, looking at him as a young 
man, declared him to be the most auspicious of all our authors. It is a 
great vocation, and because its force, like that »f Nature, is deep, slow, 
silent, and elemental, it is the most tremendous force concerned in human 
affairs. The mission of the man of letters is to touch the heart, to kindle 
the imagination, to ennoble the mind. He is the interpreter between the 
spirit of beauty that is in Nature and the general intelligence and 
sensibility of mankind. He sets to music the pageantry and the pathos 
of human life, and he keeps alive in the soul the holy enthusiasm of de- 
votion to the ideal. He honors and perpetuates heroic conduct, and he 
teaches, by many devices of art—by story, and poem, and parable, and 
essay, and drama—purity of life, integrity to man, and faith in God. He 
is continually reminding you of the goodness and loveliness to which you 
may attain; continually causing you to see what opportunities of nobility 
your life affords; continually delighting you with high thoughts and 
beautiful pictures.” This also describes in part the work of the preacher. 
William Winter tells us that the charm of Artemus Ward was that of a 
kindly, droll personality, compact of spontaneous mirth and winning 
sweetness. It is an attribute that words can but faintly suggest. In the 
days of their intimacy Winter sometimes urged upon the attention of 
Artemus the importance of & serious purpose in humorous writings, espe- 
cially commending to him the example of Thackeray. Those monitions 
were always gravely accepted, but with a demure glance and a twinkle of 
the blue eyes that seemed to betoken more amusement than heed. Late 
one night—in fact, about three o’clock in the morning—when they had 
been merrymaking, they repaired to the hotel in which Ward then lodged, 
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the Jones House, at the southeast corner of Broadway and Great Jones 
Street, New York, a pleasant abode, long ago demolished. On reaching 
his room Artemus hastily summoned a servant, and, after ordering 
that copious refreshment should be provided, he earnestly inquired, with 
an imposing aspect of solemnity, whether it would be possible to arouse 
the landlord. The servant hesitated. “It is late, sir,” he said. “I know 
it is late,” replied Artemus; “but I have a message for him, of the ut- 
most importance. It is urgent, and I am sure he will be glad to receive 
it. De you think you could wake him?” “Yes, sir; I could wake him, 
if you—” “Well—I will see that you are not blamed. Will you remem- 
ber what I say, and be careful to deliver the message exactly as I tell 
you?” “Yes, sir.” “Well, then, give him my compliments; be sure you 
mention my name; he’s an old friend of mine; he’ll be delighted to hear 
from me. Wake him, and tell him—and speak distinctly, will you?” 
“Yes, sir.” “Tell him, with my very kindest regards, that—the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance.” Verbal record of that bit of frolic conveys 
only a hint of the skill with which the humorist maintained his gravity 
and the abounding glee with which he exulted over the accomplishment 
of his playfully mischievous design. That was Ward's way of signifying 
to Winter his assent to the proposition that humor can be made to con- 
vey a serious truth. Once when the humorist was very ill a friend tried 
to persuade him to swallow some medicine that he was reluctant to take. 
“T would do anything for you,’ urged that affectionate person. “Would 
you?” said Artemus. “Well—then you take it!” What most disgusts 
and enrages the manly and healthy soul of William Winter is the prev- 
alence of animalism in fiction and on the stage, and the defiling of the 
stream of literature, which should be pure, with erotic filth—which is 
like poisoning the water-supply with sewage. Mr. Winter errs a bit in 
saying that “the ministry of beauty is the most important influence 
operant upon society.” That is not true, unless he includes “the beauty 
of holiness.” There is no morally regenerating power in beauty alone. 
It is not penetrating and purifying and potent enough to rectify the evil 
heart of sinful man. That is the message Christianity brings to 
Hellenism. 


World Atlas of Christian Missions. Containing a Directory of Missionary Societies, a Clas- 
sified Summary of Statistics, an Index of Mission Stations, and Maps Showing the Loca- 
tion of Mission Stations Throughout the World. Edited by James S. Dennis, D.D., 
Harian P. Beacn, M.A., F.R.GS., Cuarntes H. Fans, B.A. Maps by Joun G. Bar- 
THOLOMEW, LL.D., F.R.G.8., of the Edinburgh Geographical Institute. Quarto, pp. 172 
New York: Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. Price, cloth, $4, net. 

Turis is a full description of an important publication. It is one of 
the results of the World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh, June, 

1910. In noticing this volume it is well to recognize the services rend- 

ered to the cause of foreign missions by Ur. Dennis, who is indeed one 

of the foremost authorities on this subject. He had served as a mission- 
ary in Syria under the Presbyterian Board from 1878-1891; since then 
he has given himself with enthusiastic devotion to creating and strength- 
ening interest in the world-wide spread of the gospel. His books have 
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grown out of his lectures. Foreign Missions after a century (1893) 
is a discussion of principles and problems and a recital of results. The 
New Horoscope of Missions (1908) is an impressive statement of the 
significance of the new missionary era, in the light of the startling awak- 
ening of the Orient, after its sleep of many centuries. It is, however, 
his three large volumes on Christian Missions and Social Progress 
(1898-1906) which have placed all Christians under lasting obligations 
to him. The missionary historian must not merely present his facts; he 
must represent them with insight and illumination, sympathy and en- 
thusiasm, culture and experience. These qualifications are evidenced 
on every page. What missions have accomplished for the human race is 
here set forth with a wealth of illustration, argument, and appeal that 
carries conviction. The student is amazed at the vastness of the enter- 
prise, and still more at the glorious achievements which have touched 
life in all of its phases, even to its remotest obscurities. Centennial 
Survey of Foreign Missions (1902) was the outgrowth of a paper which 
Dr. Dennis had prepared for the Ecumenical Missionary Conference of 
1900. He worked hard and heartily on Commission I on Carrying the 
Gospel to All the Non-Christian World, in connection with the Edinburgh 
Conference. An Atlas had also been prepared for that gathering; and 
arrangements had been made by the Student Volunteer Movement to 
issue an enlarged edition, as early as possible. The result is the World 
Atlas of Christian Missions, prepared by three experts. The aim has 
been to present all existing foreign-missionary effort throughout the 
world. An important feature in this volume is the place given to the 
work done by the Roman Catholic and Russian Orthodox Churches among 
non-Christians. The Comprehensive Directory of Missionary Societies 
was prepared by Dr. Dennis. It furnishes full information concisely, 
and is a veritable multum in parvo. Thus, the name and office address 
of the secretary of a society, its object, income, and fields where it 
labors, the name of its literary organ if any, and terse historical notes 
telling of the origin, growth, and work of the Society are all given. The 
art of condensation is here practiced by a master. The complete round 
of foreign-missionary service is accordingly brought within reach of 
the reader, and facts of the greatest -consequence, not easily available, 
are furnished. For instance, if we desire to know what Ecumenical 
Methodism is doing for foreign missions, here are the facts and figures, 
to stir one to the depths and make him an enthusiastic advocate of this 
blessed cause. It is amazing to think of the vast extent of periodical 
literature that is produced on behalf of this cause in the languages of 
the world. The list of mission presses on the field gives an idea of 
their invaluable services in the diffusion of Christian literature. It will 
surprise many to learn how considerable are the foreign-missionary oper- 
ations of the Continental nations, especially Germany, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and Sweden. It is interesting to read of the work that is being 
done by native Christian Societies in China, India, and Japan; it is 
truly an earnest of what will be accomplished for world evangelism 
through native agencies. The Statistical Tables have been prepared 
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py Charles H. Fahs of our own Board of Foreign Missions. They fur- 
nish ample information under various departments, evangelistic, educa- 
tional, medical, philanthropic, and reformatory. This is an impressive 
array of figures which tell the story of gospel trophi.3. The summaries 
record 995 societies, and contributions of $30,378,489, and this is a con- 
servative figure, as here were a number of societies whose financial 
returns were not furnished for publication. The Atlas consists 
of twenty-three plates, with a political chart of the world as a frontis- 
piece. It was prepared under the scholarly supervision of Professor 
Beach, the late educational secretary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, now of Yale Univarsity. The Index of Mission Stations gives full 
particulars about the number of resident missionaries and the societies 
which they represent; it is an “excellent guide to the maps and enables 
one to know at a glance the strength of every mission station. The 
Index of Missionary Societies is an aid to the Directory. Officials of 
Mission Boards, the ministry, and the laity will find this Atlas indis- 
pensable. It is to be hoped that it will aid in enlisting the spiritual and 
material resources of the churches of Christendom to obey Christ’s com- 
mand to disciple the nations. 


The Rise of the Papacy, A. D. 385-461. By Wiu11am Exnest Beer, M.A. London: Charles 

H. Kelly. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1910. Pp. xi, 321. Price, $1.25, net. 

Wu our theological chairs have to look to Great Britain for scholars 
as some of our pulpits do for preachers? Who among our younger men are 
carrying on careful studies in some department of theology in the midst 
of a busy pastorate as Beet has done in Manchester in Church History? 
This reviewer has read this book through with interest, with admiration 
for its careful and impartial scholarship, and with assent to its judgments. 
It is founded on a careful study of the original sources and in the best 
modern writers. He has had old Migne before him constantly, as well as 
Hodgkin, Milman, and Gregorovius. And the references are given with 
exactness, and the whole has a tone as of a nian who has a conscience in 
his work, has no animus against the papacy, but only a desire to tell the 
truth as he finds it. It records many interesting historical facts, some of 
which we had marked to tell our readers here, but we have concluded 
to send them to the book itself. If anyone wants an impartial account 
of the birth and progress of what we call the papacy—the rule of the Pope 
of Rome over churches and Christians—let him buy this conscientious 
narrative by Beet, and live over those stirring times of the first Innocent 
and the great Leo, and follow the evolution of a spiritual despotism so 
strangely mixed with good and evil. We sometimes hear the question 
asked: Who was the first Pope? That is, who was the first man to make 
claims substantially similar to those generally made by the Roman popes? 
The author shows that it is impossible to answer this quesiion in a word. 
Innocent I (402-417) really began the papacy, and it is one of the author’s 
merits that he explains the historic currents which led him to this, as 
well as those personal characteristics which formed the favorable psy- 
chological background, which “enabled him to write his name in large 
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letters upon the page of history as one of the master-builders of papal 
power.” But Innocent did not go as far as Leo I the Great (440-461), 
who has often been called the true founder of the papacy. But even he 
is surpassed, perhaps, by Gregory I the Great (590-604), whom Beet calls 
a Sovereign Pontiff, “who was in act and influence, if not in name and 
formal rank, a powerful sovereign, and, as such, marks a new stage in the 
development of the papal monarchy.” It is a fact not at all complimentary 
to the Roman claims that the chief force in making those claims effective 
in the case of Leo was the decree of the emperor! “Leo was publicly 
recognized by the head of the state as enjoying a sort of coérdinate soy. 
éreigaty with himself. The successor of the Fisherman, whose irrespon- 
sible absolutism thus became part of the law of the empire, seemed at 
length to sit enthroned but little lower than the heir of a long line of 
Cesars. Peter and Augustus had agreed together to share the lordship of 
the world. This celebrated edict, rather than our Lord’s supposed com- 
mission to the Prince of the Apostles, must be regarded as the real start- 
ing-point of the medizwval papacy.” This edict, saying that no one should 
do aught unpermitted by the Roman see, was dated July 8, 445. Later, 
Roman popes had hard and bitter things to. say ggainst kings, but it is 
to them, in large part, that they owe the realization of their own preten- 
sions. Beet calls attention to an interesting point in the preaching 
activity of Leo. Previous to him there had been little, if any, preaching 
in Rome. Leo was both a powerful preacher and administrator. Sad 
light is thrown on a dark side of church history at the Council of Ephesus 
(431) by the remark: “Only by force of arms could the chief shepherds of 
Christendom be so far held in check as to render possible the reading of 
the imperial letters.” Saint Paul's ideal of holding; and speaking the truth 
in love was changed into that of holding and speaking it in angry shouts 
and blows by ecclesiastical ruffians. This book bears the imprint of our 
house, but it is printed in London, and, therefore, the titles of books are 
always given in italics—a practice so admirable in every way that it ought 
to be normal in every American printing establishment. 
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MODERN THEORIES OF RELIGION. 
By Eric 8. Waterhouse. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 448 pages. 


“The types of religious ph 
present volume deals have been selected with a twofold 
purpose in mind. They are intended to represent the 
pr neipal modern theories of religion, and to illustrate the 
influences that especially bear uf an nstruction of 
a religious philosophy that may ndertaken at the 
present time.’"—From Author's Preface. 


Price, $1.50 net. 
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THE MUSIC AND HYMNODY OF THE METH- 
ODIST HYMNAL. By Carl F. Price. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.25 net. 

A book that will appeal to all mus 
practical aid to the wide-awake pastor, Afterd 4 
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treats fully the tunes and hymns of the Church, stories of 
the hymns and hymn-writers, the literary beauties of the 
hymns, etc. 
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THE PERFECT LIFE. By James Mudge. 
Cloth. 312 pages. Price, $1.25 net. 

“The reading of th tend to a better 
comprehension of the inseparableness of the inw ard and 
the outward, the receptive and the communicative, the 
worshipful and the workful activities.’’— From Introduc- 
tion by William F. Warren. 
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By James M. Campbell. 
(In Press.) 
tamo. Cloth. 

“The author brings God out 
shows him in the Incarnation and 
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original work as any offered to thinking readers. 
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tremely suggestive phrase. The book is for everybody. 
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THE PROBLEM OF RELIGION. 
By Wilbur R. Keesey. 

16mo. Cloth. 139 pages. Price, soc. net. 
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discuss—states them clearly, discusses them soberly, 
and reaches kc onclusions, not without touching 
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Edited by Norman E, Richardson. 
16mo. Cloth. 239 pages. Price, soc. net. 
This book embraces a wide range of subjects, is 
thoroughly n eptions of Christianity 
and if properly ur Men's Adult Bible Classes, 
cannot fail to give a fresh and virile conception of the 
gospel and its message. 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
By William F. Warren. 

Square12zmo. Frontispiece. Cloth. Price, $1 net. 

It is hard to restrain one's enthusiasm as one contem- 
plates the magnificent and masterly grasp Dr. Warren 
has upon this ¢ theme, the religions of the 
world It clearest, and most comprehensive 
work upon ti ubject we have, and we expect it to take 
ts place as the textbook for the student and the guide 
book for the general reader.—Boston Transcript. 


THE RISE OF THE PAPACY, A.D. 385-461. 
By William E. Beet. 


1zmo. Cloth. 3281 pages. Price, $1.25 net. 
In this book the author has confined himself to less 
than one hundred years, years most momentous in Papal 
history as being formative to the highest degree. “* The 
Rise of the Papacy will be welcomed by all interested 
in a detailed study of this subject. 
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By Adna Wright Leonard. 

12mo. Cloth. 153 pages. Price, $1 net. 

Seven scholarly, inspiring addresses on the life of 
King David. They were delivered to various congrega- 
tions, and in publishing them the author prays that that 
larger audience, the reading public, may be strengthened 
and helped hy them, 
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By J. B. Thomas. 

16mo. Cloth. g5 pages. Price, soc. net. 

“* Beautiful and exact in literary form and expres- 
sion, penetrating in thought, yet clear as a mountain 
stream, illuminating in exegetical skill, suggestive and 
spiritual, it cannot fail to show how to study with 
thoroughness the riches of the Word of God.""—R. J. 
Cooke, Book Editor. 
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DOWN THE ROAD And Other Essays of Nature, 


ife, Literature, and ; 

By William Valentine Kelley. (in Press.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Gold top. Price, $1.50 net. 
The author of “The Ripening Experience of Life,” 
after an interval of years,furnishes a new volume of essays, 
ranging through many realms, dealing with many sub- 
jects, and looking in various directions through Nature 

and Life and Literature and Art and Religion. 


SOME FAMOUS COUNTRY PARISHES. 
By Ezra 8S. Tipple. (in Press.) Crown 8vo. 
A picturesque, readable account of some far-famed 
old parishes, and how they came to be famous. Strikingly 
illustrated with many pictures taken by the author. 
THE ASSURANCE OF FAITH. 
. By William . Guth, 
ramo. Cloth. 236 pages. Price, $1 net. 
This book is the substance of fourteen helpful talks 
to students, delivered with the hope of strengthening 
youth in firm reasons for ape and spiritual striving, 
and of establishing the cause for en abiding conviction in 
the assurance of faith. 


THE BUSY MAN’S BIBLE. By H. P. Dudley. 
Price, 25c. net. 
A compilation of the more interesting and vital parts 
of Bible truth, for convenient and ready reference, con- 
stituting a time-saving companion book for busy men. 


CHRETTION Focus. By President Francis J. 
M ell, De Pauw University. 
tamo. Cloth. 229 pages. Price, $1 net. 
Nine discourses delivered in Appleton Chapel, Har- 
vard University, while Doctor McConnell was a member 
of its Board of Preachers. Vital addresses on subjects 
that are close to the lives of young men and women. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
By S. F. Halfyard. 

tamo. Cloth. 244 pages. Price, $1 net. 

Professor Halfyard has had large experience in college 
work, at present occupying the Chair of Philosophy and 
Theology in Wesley College, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. His purpose in this new book is to exhibit 
Christianity’s most characteristic teachings, and quicken 
spiritual faith. 


THE GREAT THEMES OF THE BIBLE. 
By Louis Albert Banks. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price, $1.30 net. 
“The Great Themes of the Bible are Sunday 
morning sermons of Dr. Louis Albert Banks during the last 
year of bis at Ind dence Avenue Church in 





Kansas City, Mo. These discourses are not only on great 
themes, but they contain the most thoughtful production 


of Dr. Banks's mature ministry. These sermons are 
—< rich in the originality of title, theme, and 

ustrations that illuminate and ineffaceably impress 
the truth. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS. By James M. Buckley. 
zamo. Cloth, Price, 75c. net. 

“No man of the General Missionary Committee 
has given more intelligent direction to its work, or more 
conscientious and careful study to its methods. By full 
information, by logical and analytical processes of inves- 

, Dr. Buckley is an authority on the subject of 
ns.""—From Foreword by Dr. James R. Day. 


TRAITS OF THE TWELVE. By Edwin A. Schell. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 377 pages. Price, $1.50 net. 

After several expositions, with the apostles as the 
text, occasional lectures on their training, temperament, 
unity, and diversity ,and several Review articles, the sub- 
ject “ Traits of the Twelve" became almost a passion 
with the author, and the material is now collected into 
this volume. 


THE GROWTH OF THE MISSIONARY CONCEPT 
By John F. Goucher. . 
tamo. Cloth. Price, 75c. net. 

“The lectures are fresh; they approach the subject 
from a point of view never presented by any other writer, 
They will constitute a very valuable contribution to 
missionary literature.""—Bishop J. W. Bashford. 


HELP FKOM THE HILLS. By J. B. Ascham. 
Cloth. 246 pages. Price, $1 net. 

In the belief that each generation must express its 
faith in its own way and also restate the faith of the past 
in to-day's vernacular, these sermons were preached, 
The purpose of “Help from the Hills" is to help others 
to separate the eternal from the accidental in the 
Christian faith, and so to stress the abiding elements of 
religion in thought and deed. 


STRANGE SIBERIA ALONG THE TRANS-SIBE- 
RIAN RAILWAY. By Marcus L. Taft. 

16mo. Flexible Cloth. 259 pages. 
Price, $1 net. 

Unpretentious in bulk, but remarkably well turned 

out and full of interesting matter, this little volume wil! 

be valuable to the general reader, and particularly beip- 

ful to the traveler in the region described. The compar- 

atively unknown country traversed, the novel illustra. 

tions, and the illuminating facts and incidents presented 

in its pages, give it its genuine charm and value. 


STEPS TO SUCCESS. By Gideon L. Powell. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 318 pages. Price, $1.25 net. 

“ Steps to Success"’ is a volume of decided helpful- 
ness. It consists of eight addresses first delivered to the 
young men of Caldwell, Ida. Now published in book 
form, in the interests of young prople. 


LURE OF BOOKS. By Lynn Harold Hough. 
1zmo. Binding, embossed ripple card; lettering 
in ivory finish. Gold top. Price, asc. net. 

The “Lure of Books" is the story of an evening 
spent with a man of ripe and mellow culture, an cager 
lover of books who delights to talk about them. 


THE ILLUMINED FACE. 
By William Valentine Kelley. 
tamo. Cloth. Goldtop. Price, soc. net. 
Of all things visible to the eye of man nothing 
matches in significance and wondrousness the human 
face. It is the most impressive masterpiece of expression. 


THE WINGLESS HOUR. By R. J. Cooke. 
16mo. pages. Flexible Cloth. . net. 
“ER bie Leather, §1 net. - 
Just the book to beguile an idle hour. It consists of 
by-products of Dr. Cooke's spare moments, and will be 


eagerly welcomed by his many warm friends and the 
large number of his acquaintances. 


LAW AND THE CROSS. By C. F. Creighton. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 288 pages. Price, $1.50 net. 

The contents of this book were delivered as lectures 
to ministers and lawyers, and to students and professors 
at colleges and law schools. “Law and the Cross” will 
bring the great subject of the Atonement to the attention 
of thinking men anew, and aid students in the solution 
of some of their theological problems. 


TREES AND MEN. By William Valentine Keliey. 
1zmo. Binding, embossed a card; lettering 
in ivory . Embossed Cover. Gold top. 
Price, 25c. net. 

The persistent popularity of the essay on “Trees 
and Men” has suggested its publication by itself in 
booklet form for wider circulation. 


MEMOIRS AND SFRMONS. By Emory Miller. 

Cloth. 288 pages. Price, $1 net. 
Intimate sketches of the life of a leader in lowa 
hodi Members of our Church throughout the land 
should read Doctor Miller's book. 
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OF STANDARD RELIGIOUS AUTHORS 


gq Forty-six volumes now in this splendid series 
of books by prominent authors on subjects of 
vital importance to ministers, teachers, and laymen. 


They are not cheap reprints, but in make-up and style are 
equal to volumes that sell readily at $1.50. Each title in the 
set has previously sold at from $1.25 to $2.00. The books are 
full 12mo size, well made, and tastefully bound in dark blue 
vellum cloth, with gold title. Printed on excellent paper, from 
the plates used for editions published at more than double the 
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We can supply you with the lantern 
in single or dissolving form that will 
produce pleasing effects. 


HIGH-GRADE, RELIABLE LANTERNS 
AND SUPPLIES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
AT REASONABLE PRICES .. .. 


Buy from the manufacturer and get a 
right price. 

Lantern and slide catalogs FREE to 
interested parties. 


The Detroit Stereopticon Supplies Concern 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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MARVEL of PRACTICABILITY 
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The Christian Lantern Slide and Lecture Bureag 
M. C. A. Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Deeper Experiences 
of Famous Christians 
By J. Gilchrist Lawson. 

Just published, is the 
greatest book on the Spir- 
it- filled life. 82 pages. 

‘Che -one yy “om 

Cloth $1; paper 50c. 
Glad Tidings Publishing Co, 


Lakeside Building, Chicago, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


“GOSPEL HOSANNAS” 


The Latest and Best Hymn-Book 
Compiled by Dr. W. E. Biederwolf, Clarence 
Strouse, H. W. Stough, M. H. Lyon, Dr. J. B. Her- 
bert. R. Sam Kirkland, C. G. Jordan, John 8. 
Hamilton, and R. E. Mitchell. 
Contains 224 Pages of the Choicest New and 
Old Hymns 
IS THE VERY BOOK YOU NEED 
for Church Services, Sabbath School, Young P« o's 
Services, or Evangelistic Services. 200 sent on trial. 
Sample copy, 15c., postpaid 
GLAD TIDINGS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ill. 








The Best Button for Temperance Cam- 
paigns. Half-inch White Button with 
red letters, 2 for 5 cents; 100 for $1.00; 
50,000 for $250. Other designs to Order. 
Glad Tidings Publishing Company 
602 Lakeside Building, Chicago, Illinois. 





You Ought To Wear The Red Cross Button 
adopted by the Evangelists as a badge for 
every Christian to wear. It preaches a ser 
mon Wherever it goes. Pearl or Fname! 15 
cents. Celluloid 6 cents. Other Designs, 


Glad Tidings Pub. Co., Lakesid= Bidg., Chicago 
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“Some of Our New Fall Books 


THE REDEMPTION OF THE PRAYER-MEETING. 
By J. G. Haller. 
1zmo. Cloth. 222 pages. Price, soc. net 
Ly ctor Haller ha as hit upon a theme which, at this time, t 
full of meani ng for the wi le Chur 
a manner which will help all pastors anc 
to give this all-important service new vita 
THE SEA GALILEE. 
By F. G. Cowgill. 
Price, 25c. net. 
A beautiful poem descriptive of the section of the Holy Land 
near the Sea of Galilee. Illustrated. Decorate d in color by 
Laura Miller. Attractively bound in ripple finished paper cover. 
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ROMAN PAGANISM 


By FRANZ CUMONT 
With an introductory essay by Grant Showerman. Authorized Translation. 
Pp. 320. Cloth, $2.00 net (8s. 6d.) 


‘The gation of the Oriental religions with the development of neo-Platonism 
is the leading fact in the moral history of the pagan em Theologians were for a 
long time more inclined to consider the continuity of Jewish tradition than 


causes that disturbed it; but a reaction has taken place, and to-day they endeavor to 
show that the church has borrowed considerab ly from the conceptions and ritualistic cer- 
poured its revelation into the hallowed 

moulds of earlier religions because in that form alone could the world in which it devel- 
This is approximately the point of view adopted by the 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 

ROME AND THE ORIENT—Superiority of the man Sacrifice. Transformation of the Sacerdotal 

Orient. Its Infuence on Political Institutions, on Religion. Influence of Babylon. Eschatology. 

Civil Law, on Science, on Literature and Art, on TuHBOLOGY: God is Su; fm aoe God is Omnipotent. 

Industry. SouRces: Destruction of oe God is Eternal and U Semitic Syncretism, 
H P Solar Henotheism. 


PERSIA— Persia and Europe. Influence seme Ache- 





WHY THE ORIENTAL SPREAD menides,of Mazdaism. Conquests of Rome. Origin of 
— Difference in the Adiigicas the Orient and the the M ystericsof Mithra. The Mazdaismof A Its 
Occident. a Theory of De- Diesen in the Occident. The Ethics of Mithraism. 
generation. Convewions ae of Individual, Apes ASTROLOGY : 
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ASIA MINOR— Arrival of Cybele at Rome. Re- Scientific Religion. The Primitive Ides of Sym- 

ligion at Rome under the Republic. Adoption of the pathy. Divinity of the Stars, Transformation of 

Goddess Ma-Beliona, Politics of Claudius, ARRIVAL Oe lass of God Astrological Eschatology. Man's 

or Orumr Cutts: Men, Judaism. Sabazius. An- Relation to Heaven. Fatalism. Efficacy of Prayer. 
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Given a Moral Signif cance. The End of the World, 


PUBLISHER'S NOTE.—Pranz Cumont, pubes of “Oriental Religions in Roman ," will make a 
lecture tour in America for the “American Committee for Lectures on the History of Religion.” He begins 
the gth at Lowell pais in Boston; then he continues at Hartford (Theol. Sem.); Brooklyn (Institute for 
Arts and Sciences); Baltimore (Johns Hopkins Univ.); hay a (Drexel a Chicago (U. of C. 
from ait to abthof Nov}; and Analy Meadville where he leave the gth of Dec. He is to give six lectures 


on astrology and religion in antiquity 


THE MYSTERIES OF MITHRA 


By FRANZ CUMONT 
Pp. 240. Cloth, $1.50 net. (6s. 6d.) 
A treatise on the origin and history of the Mithraic religion showing how and why 
it failed to become the dominant religion of the Roman Empire. 
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5% And Your Money Safe 


IS Company has paid 5 per cent on deposits for eighteen years. 

Investors all over the world avail themselves of this opportunity of getting 

liberal earnings without a vestige of speculation. Your money can be 
withdrawn at short notice any time. 


ASSETS OF OVER $2,500,000 


and the conduct of our business in accordance with the stringent New York 
banking laws, protect investors. Loans are made only on the best class of New 
York and suburban real estate. The earings are allowed for 
fy, every day of deposit, are compounded semi-annually, or remitted 
by check quarterly or semi-annually, as preferred. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


PROBABLY WE CAN REFER YOU TO A PATRON IN 
YOUR LOCALITY 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


11 Times Building, Broadway and 42d Street, New York 





















Special Wholesale Prices 





THIS MONTH 





Shipped on five days’ Free Trial anywhere, 
any standard make of typewriter factory 
rebuilt: Remingtons, Olivers, L. C. Smiths, 
Smith Premiers and Underwoods. Your 
choice of over 300 makes of other machines 
from $15 to $20. Send for our wholesale 
price-list and catalogue No 67. 


The Gaerte Typewriter Exchange 
335 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














FOR 
Clergymen Only 


The Oxrp ReiiaBie Accipent Insvr- 
ANCE CoMPANY providing indemnity, as 
follows: 

$25.00 per week for disabling acci- 

dents. 

$1,500.00 to $3,000.00 in event of acci- 
dental death. 

$1,000.00 to $5,000.00 for loss of limbs 
or eyes. 

$10.00 to $80.00 for sickness (acute 

diseases). 

The cost of this most im t in- 
surance for the year 1911 for its 9,000 
clergymen, only $7,00 each (three calls of 
$2.00 each, and $1.00 expense of man- 
agement). 

We challenge the world to show a 
better record. 

Every active pastor should have this 
protection. 


LOWEST COST 
LAPSE RATE 
CHOICEST 


A postal card wiil bring full partic- 
ulars. 


The Ministers Casualty Union 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
































